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MORS' BENEFICA. 


(> me to die unwitting of the day, 
And stricken in Life’s brave heat, with senses clear: 
Not swathed and couched until the lines appear 
Of Death’s wan mask upon this withering clay, 
But as that old man eloquent made way 
From, Earth, a nation’s conclave hushed anear ; 
Or as the chief whose fates, that he may hear 
The victory, one glorious moment stay. 
Or, if not thus, then with no cry in vain, 
No ministrant beside to ward and weep, 
Hand upon helm I would my quittance gain 
In some wild turmoil of the waters deep, 
And sink content into a dreamless sleep 
(Spared grave and shroud) below the ancient main. 


* Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
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GOT THE REWARD, PUDD’NHEAD?” 





[BEGUN IN DECEMBER, 1893.) 


PUDD’NHEAD WILSON, 


A TALE BY MARK TWAIN. 


NOTHING so needs reforming as other people’s habits.—Pudd’nhead Wilson's Calendar. 
Behold, the fool saith, ‘‘ Put not all thine eggs in the one basket” — which is but a manner of saying, 


‘* Scatter your money and your attention ” 


but the wise man saith, “‘ Put all your eggs in the one 


basket and — WATCH THAT BASKET.” — Pudd'’nhead Wilson's Calendar. 


CHAPTER XV. 


ZHAT a time of it Dawson’s 

@ Landing was having! All its 

B life it had been asleep, but now 

F it hardly got a chance for a nod, 

so swiftly did big events and 

crashing surprises come along 

ree Mage, in one another’s wake: Friday 

morning, first glimpse of Real Nobility, also 

grand reception at Aunt Patsy Cooper’s, also 

great robber-raid ; Friday evening, dramatic 

kicking of the heir of the chief citizen in pres- 

ence of four hundred people ; Saturday morn- 

ing, emergence as practising lawyer of the 

long-submerged Pudd’nhead Wilson; Satur- 

day night, duel between chief citizen and titled 
stranger. 


The people took more pride in the duel than 
in all the other events put together, perhaps. 
It was a glory to their town to have such a 
thing happen there. In their eyes the princi- 


pals ‘had reached) the summit of human honor. 
Everybody paid homage to their names; their 
praises were in all mouths. Even the duelists’ 
subordinates came in for a handsome share of 
the public approbation : wherefore Pudd’nhead 
Wilson was suddenly become a man of conse- 
quence. When asked to run for the mayoralty 
Saturday night he was risking defeat, but Sun- 
day morning found him a made man and his 
success assured. 

The twins were prodigiously great, now; 
the town took them to its bosom with enthu- 
siasm. Day after day, and night after night, 
they went dining and visiting from house to 
house, making friends, enlarging and solidify- 
ing their popularity, and charming and sur- 
prising all with their musical prodigies, and now 
and then heightening the effects with samples 
of what they could do in other directions, out 
of their stock of rare and curious accomplish- 
ments. They were so pleased that they gave 
the regulation thirty days’ notice, the required 
preparation for citizenship, and resolved to 
finish their days in this pleasant place. That 
was the climax. The delighted community rose 
as one man and applauded; and when the 
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twins were asked to stand for seats in the forth- 
coming aldermanic board, and consented, the 
public contentment was rounded and complete. 

Tom Driscoll was not happy over these 
things; they sunk deep, and hurt all the way 
down. He hated the one twin for kicking 
him, and the other one for being the kicker’s 
brother. 

Now and then the people wondered why no- 
thing was heard of the raider, or of the stolen 
knife or the other plunder, but nobody was 
able to throw any light on that matter. Nearly 
a week had drifted by, and still the thing re- 
mained a vexed mystery. 

On Saturday Constable Blake and Pudd’n- 
head Wilson met on the street, and Tom 
Driscoll joined them in time to open their con- 
versation for them. He said to Blake — 

“ You are not looking well, Blake; you seem 
to be annoyed about something. Has any- 
thing gone wrong in the detective business ? I 
believe you fairly and justifiably claim to have 
a pretty good reputation in that line, is n’t it 
so ?”——which made Blake feel good, and look 
it; but Tom added, “ for a country detective” 
— which made Blake feel the other way, and 
not only look it, but betray it in his voice — 

“ Yes, sir, I have got a reputation; and it’s as 
good as anybody’s in the profession, too, coun- 
try or no country.” 

“ Oh, I beg pardon; I did n’t mean any of- 
fense. What I started out to ask was only about 
the old woman that raided the town —the 
stoop-shouldered old woman, you know, that 
you said you were going to catch; and I knew 
you would, too, because you have the reputation 
of never boasting, and — well, you— you ’ve 
caught the old woman ?” 

“D the old woman!” 

“Why, sho! you don’t mean to say you 
have n’t caught her?” 

“No; I have n’t caught her. If anybody 
could have caught her, I could; but nobody 
could n’t, I don’t care who he is.” 

“‘ T am sorry, real sorry — for your sake ; be- 
cause, when it gets around that a detective has 
expressed himself so confidently, and then—” 

“Don’t you worry, that’s all—don’t you 
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worry ; and as for the town, the town need n’t 
worry, either. She ’s my meat — make your- 
self easy about that. I’m on her track; I ’ve 
got clues that —” 

“ That’s good! Nowif you could get an old 
veteran detective down from St. Louis to help 
you find out what the clues mean, and where 
they lead to, and then —” 

“I’m plenty veteran enough myself, and I 
don’t need anybody’s help. Ill have her in- 
side of a we— inside of a month. That I ’ll 
swear to!” 

Tom said carelessly — 

“T suppose that will answer — yes, that will 
answer. But I reckon she is pretty old, and 
old people don’t often outlive the cautious pace 
of the professional detective when he has got 
his clues together and is out on his still-hunt.” 

Blake’s dull face flushed under this gibe, but 
before he could set his retort in order Tom had 
turned to Wilson, and was saying, with placid 
indifference of manner and voice — 

“Who got the reward, Pudd’nhead ?” 

Wilson winced slightly, and saw that his own 
turn was come. 

“ What reward ?” 

“‘ Why, the reward for the thief, and the other 
one for the knife.” 

Wilson answered — and rather uncomfort- 
ably, to judge by his hesitating fashion of deliv- 
ering himself — 


“Well, the —well,in fact, nobody has claimed 
it yet.” 

Tom seemed surprised. 

“ Why, is that so?” 

Wilson showed a trifle of irritation when he 
replied — 

“ Yes, it’s so. And what of it?” 


“Oh, nothing. Only I thought you had 
struck out a new idea, and invented a scheme 
that was going to revolutionize the time-worn 
and ineffectual methods of the —” He stopped, 
and turned to Blake, who was happy now that 
another had taken his place on the gridiron: 
“ Blake, did n’t you understand him to intimate 
that it would n’t be necessary for you to hunt 
the old woman down?” 

“ B’ George, he said he’d have thief and swag 
both inside of three days— he did, by hokey! 
and that ’s just about a week ago. Why, I said 
at the time that no thief and no thief’s pal 
was going to try to pawn or sell a thing where 
he knowed the pawnbroker could get both re- 
wards by taking Aim into camp with the swag. 
It was the blessedest idea that ever / struck!” 

“You ’d change your mind,” said Wilson, 
with irritated bluntness, “if you knew the en- 
tire scheme instead of only part of it.” 

“ Well,” said the constable, pensively, “I 
had the idea that it would n’t work, and up to 
now I ’m right, anyway.” , 
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“Very well, then, let it stand at that, and 
give it a further show. It has worked at least 
as well as your own methods, you perceive,” 

The constable had n’t anything handy to hit 
back with, so he discharged a discontented sniff, 
and said nothing. 

After the night that Wilson had partly re- 
vealed his scheme at his house, Tom had tried 
for several days to guess out the secret of the 
rest of it, but had failed. Then it occurred to 
him to give Roxana’s smarter head a chance 
at it. He made up a supposititious case, and 
laid it before her. She thought it over, and 
delivered her verdict upon it. Tomsaid to him- 
self, “ She’s hit it, sure !”” He thought he would 
test that verdict, now, and watch Wilson’s face; 
so he said reflectively — 

“ Wilson, you’re not a fool—a fact of recent 
discovery. Whatever your scheme was, it had 
sense in it, Blake’s opinion to the contrary not- 
withstanding. I don’t ask you to reveal it, but 
I will suppose a case — a case which will ans- 
wer as a starting-point for the real thing I am 
going to come at, and that’s all I want. You 
offered five hundred dollars for the knife, and 
five hundred for the thief. We will suppose, 
for argument’s sake, that the first reward is 
advertised, and the second offered by frivate 
letter to pawnbrokers and—” 

Blake slapped his thigh, and cried out — 

“ By Jackson, he’s got you, Pudd’nhead! 
Now why could n’t I or any fool have thought 
of that ?” 

Wilson said to himself, “ Anybody with a 
reasonably good head would have thought of 
it. I am not surprised that Blake did n’t detect 
it; I am only surprised that Tom did. There 
is more to him than I supposed.” He said 
nothing aloud, and Tom went on: 

“ Very well. The thief would not suspect 
that there was a trap, and he would bring or 
send the knife, and say he bought it for a song, 
or found it in the road, or something like that, 
and try to collect the reward, and be arrested 
— would n’t he?” 

“ Yes,” said Wilson. 

“T think so,” said Tom. “There can’t be 
any doubt of it. Have you ever seen that 
knife ?” 

“No.” 

“ Has any friend of yours?” 

* Not that I know of.” 

“Well, I begin to think I understand why 
your scheme failed.” 

“ What do you mean, Tom? What are you 
driving at?” asked Wilson, with a dawning 
sense of discomfort. 

“Why, that there és #’¢ any such knife.” 

“ Look here, Wilson,” said Blake, “Tom 
Driscoll ’s right, for a thousand dollars— if I 
had it.” 
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Wilson’s blood warmed a little, and he won- 
dered if he had been played upon by those 
strangers; it certainly had something of that 
look. But what could they gain by it? He 
threw out that suggestion. Tom replied: 

“ Gain ? Oh, nothing that you would value, 
maybe. But they are strangers making their 
way inanewcommunity. Is itnothing to them 
to appear as pets of an Oriental prince — at no 
expense ? Is it nothing to them to be able to 
dazzle this poor little town with thousand-dol- 
lar rewards —at no expense? Wilson, there 
is n’t any such knife, or your scheme would 
have fetched it to light. Or if there is any such 
knife, they ’ve got it yet. I believe, myself, 
that they ’ve seen such a knife, for Angelo 
pictured it out with his pencil too swiftly and 
handily for him to have been inventing it, 
and of course I can’t swear that they ’ve never 
had it; but this I ’ll go bail for—if they had 
it when they came to this town, they ’ve got 
it yet.” 

Blake said — 

“It looks mighty reasonable, the way Tom 
puts it; it most certainly does.” 

Tom responded, turning to leave — 

‘“ You find the old woman, Blake, and if she 
can’t furnish the knife, go and search the 
twins!” 

Tom sauntered away. Wilson felt a good 
deal depressed. He hardly knew what to think. 
He was loth to withdraw his faith from the 
twins, and was resolved not to do it on the 
present indecisive evidence; but — well, he 
would think, and then decide how to act. 

“ Blake, what do you think of this matter?” 

“Well, Pudd’nhead, I ’m bound to say I 
put it up the way Tom does. They had n’t the 
knife ; or if they had it, they ’ve got it yet.” 

The men parted. Wilson said to himself: 

“T believe they had it; if it had been stolen, 
the scheme would have restored it, that is cer- 
tain. And so I believe they ’ve got it yet.” 

Tom had no purpose in his mind when he 
encountered those two men. When he began 
his talk he hoped to be able to gall them a lit- 
tle and get a trifle of malicious entertainment 
out of it. But when he left, he left in great 
spirits, for he perceived that just by pure luck 
and no troublesome labor he had accomplished 
several delightful things: he had touched both 
men On a raw spot and seen them squirm ; he 
had modified Wilson’s sweetness for the twins 
with one small bitter taste that he would n’t 
be able to get out of his mouth right away; 
and, best of all, he had taken the hated twins 
down a peg with the community; for Blake 
would gossip around freely, after the manner 
of detectives, and within a week the town 
would be laughing at them in its sleeve for of- 
fering a gaudy reward for a bauble which they 
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either never possessed or had n’t lost. Tom 
was very well satisfied with himself. 

Tom’s behavior at home had been perfect 
during the entire week. His uncle and aunt 
had seen nothing like it before. They could 
find no fault with him anywhere. 

Saturday evening he said to the Judge— 

“T’ve had something preying on my mind, - 
uncle, and as I am going away, and might never 
see you again, I can’t bear it any longer. I 
made you believe I was afraid to fight that 
Italian adventurer. I had to get out of it on 
some pretext or other, and maybe I chose 
badly, being taken unawares, but no honor- 
able person could consent to meet him in the 
field, knowing what I knew about him.” 

“Indeed? What was that?” 

“ Count Luigi is a confessed assassin.” 

“ Incredible! ” 

“It is perfectly true. Wilson detected it in 
his hand, by palmistry, and charged him with 
it, and cornered him up so close that he had to 
confess; but both twins begged us on their 
knees to keep the secret, and swore they would 
lead straight lives here; and it was all so piti- 
ful that we gave our word of honor never to 
expose them while they kept that promise. 
You would have done it yourself, uncle.” 

“You are right, my boy; I would. A man’s 
secret is still his own property, and sacred, 
when it has been surprised out of him like that. 
You did well, and I am proud of you.” Then 
he added mournfully, “ But I wish I could have 
been saved the shame of meeting an assassin on 
the field of honor.” 

“Tt could n’t be helped, uncle. If I had 
known you were going to challenge him I 
should have felt obliged to sacrifice my pledged 
word in order to stop it, but Wilson could n’t 
be expected to do otherwise than keep silent.” 

“Oh no; Wilson did right, and is in no way 
to blame. Tom, Tom, you have lifted a heavy 
load from my heart; I was stung to the very 
soul when I seemed to have discovered that I 
had a coward in my family.” 

“You may imagine what it cost me to assume 
such a part, uncle.” 

“ Oh, I know it, poor boy, I know it. And 
I can understand how much it has cost you to 
remain under that unjust stigma to this time. 
But it is all right now, and no harm is done. 
You have restored my comfort of mind, and 
with it your own; and both of us had suffered 
enough.” 

The old man sat awhile plunged in thought; 
then he looked up with a satisfied light in his 
eye, and said: “That this assassin should have 
put the affront upon me of letting me meet him 
on the field of honor as if he were a gentle- 
man is a matter which I will presently settle — 
but not now. I will not shoot him until after 
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election. I see a way to ruin them both before; 
I will attend to that first. Neither of them 
shall be elected, that I promise. You are sure 
that the fact that he is an assassin has not got 
abroad?” 

“ Perfectly certain of it, sir.” 

“Tt will be a good card. I will fling a hint 
at it from the stump on the polling-day. It will 
sweep the ground from under both of them.” 

“There ’s not a doubt of it. It will finish 
them.” 

“That and outside work among the voters 
will, to a certainty. I want you to come down 
here by and by and work privately among the 
rag-tag and bobtail. You shall spend money 
among them; I will furnish it.” 

Another point scored against the detested 
twins! Really it was a great day for Tom. 
He was encouraged to chance a parting shot, 
now, at the same target, and did it. 

“You know that wonderful Indian knife 
that the twins have been making such a to-do 
about ? Well, there ’s no track or trace of it 
yet; so the town is beginning to sneer and 
gossip andlaugh. Halfthe people believe they 
never had any such knife, the other half be- 
lieve they had it and have got it still. I’ve 
heard twenty people talking like that to-day.” 

Yes, Tom’s blemishless week had restored 
him to the favor of his aunt and uncle. 

His mother was satisfied with him, too. 
Privately, she believed she was coming to love 
him, but she did not say so. She told him to 
go along to St. Louis, now, and she would get 
ready and follow. Then she smashed her 
whisky bottle and said — 

“ Dah now! I’s a-gwyne to make you walk 
as straight as a string, Chambers, en so I ’s 
bown’ you ain’t gwyne to git no bad example 
out o’ yo’ mammy. I tole you you could n’t 
go into no bad comp’ny. Well, you’s gwyne 
into my comp’ny, en I’s gwyne to fill de bill. 
Now, den, trot along, trot along!” 

Tom went aboard one of the big transient 
boats that night with his heavy satchel of mis- 
cellaneous plunder, and slept the sleep of the 
unjust, which is serener and sounder than the 
other kind, as we know by the hanging-eve 
history of a million rascals. But when he got 
up in the morning, luck was against him again: 
A brother-thief had robbed him while he slept, 
and gone ashore at some intermediate landing. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IF you pick up a starving dog and make him 
prosperous, he will not bite you. This is the prin- 
cipal difference between a dog and a man. —Pxa- 
a’ nhead Wilson’s Calendar. 


We know all about the habits of the ant, we 
know all about the habits of the bee, but we know 


nothing at all about the habits of the oyster. It 
seems almost certain that we have been choosing 
the wrong time for studying the oyster.—Pudd’n- 
head Wilson's Calendar. 


WHEN Roxana arrived, she found her son in 
such despair and misery that her heart was 
touched and her motherhood rose up strong 
in her. He was ruined past hope, now ; his de- 
struction would be immediate and sure, and he 
would be an outcast and friendless. That was 
reason enough for a mother to love a child ; so 
she loved him, and told him so. It made him 
wince, secretly — for she was a “ nigger.” That 
he was one himself was far from reconciling 
him to that despised race. 

Roxana poured out endearments upon him, 
to which he responded uncomfortably, but as 
well as he could. And she tried to comfort him, 
but that was not possible. These intimacies 
quickly became horrible to him, and within the 
hour he began to try to get up courage enough 
to tell her so, and require that they be discon- 
tinued or very considerably modified. But he 
was afraid of her; and besides, there came a 
lull, now, for she had begun to think. She was 
trying to invent a saving plan. Finally she 
started up, and said she had found a way out. 
Tom was almost suffocated by the joy of this 
sudden good news. Roxana said: 

‘“‘ Here is de plan, en she ’ll win, sure. I ’s 
a nigger, en nobody ain’t gwyne to doubt it dat 
hears me talk. I’s wuth six hund’d dollahs. 
Take en sell me, en pay off dese gamblers.” 

Tom was dazed. He was not sure he had 
heard aright. He was dumb for a moment; 
then he said: 

“Do you mean that you would be sold into 
slavery to save me?” 

“ Ain’t you my chile? En does you know 
anything dat a mother won’t do for her chile? 
Dey ain’t nothin’ a white mother won’t do for 
her chile. Who made ’em so? De Lord done 
it. En who made de niggers? De Lord made 
’em. In de inside, mothers is all de same. De 
good Lord he made’em so. I ’s gwyne to be 
sole into slavery, en in a year you ’s gwyne to 
buy yo’ ole mammy free ag’in. I ’Il show you 
how. Dat ’s de plan.” 

Tom’s hopes began to rise, and his spirits 
along with them. He said — 

“Tt’s lovely of you, mammy— it ’s just —” 

“ Say it ag’in! En keep on sayin’ it! It’s 
all de pay a body kin want in dis worl’, en it’s 
mo’ den enough. Laws bless you, honey, when 
I ’s slavin’ aroun’, en dey ’buses me, if I knows 
you ’s a-sayin’ dat, ’way off yonder somers, it ’Il 
heal up all de sore places, en J kin stan’ ’em.” 

“T do say it again, mammy, and I ’Il keep 
on saying it, too. But how am I going to sell 
you? You’re free, you know.” 
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“Much diff’rence dat make! White folks 
ain’t partic’lar. De law kin sell me now if dey 
tell me to leave de State in six months en I don’t 
go. You draw up a paper — bill o’ sale — en 
put it ‘way off yonder, down in de middle ’o 
Kaintuck somers, en sign some names to it, en 
say you ‘Il sell me cheap ’ca’se you ’s hard up; 
you 'Il fine you ain’t gwyne to have no trouble. 
You take me up de country a piece, en sell me 
ona farm; dem people ain’t gwyne to ask no 
questions if I’s a bargain.” 

Tom forged a bill of sale and sold his mo- 
ther to an Arkansas cotton-planter for a trifle 
over six hundred dollars. He did not want to 
commit this treachery, but luck threw the man 
in his way, and this saved him the necessity of. 
going up country to hunt up a purchaser, with 
the added risk of having to answer a lot of ques- 
tions, whereas this planter was so pleased with 
Roxy that he asked next to none at all. Besides, 
the planter insisted that Roxy would n’t know 
where she was, at first, and that by the time 
she found out she would already have become 
contented. And Tom argued with himself that 
it was an immense advantage for Roxy to have 
a master who was so pleased with her, as this 
planter manifestly was. In almost no time his 
flowing reasonings carried him to the point of 
even half believing he was doing Roxy a splen- 
did surreptitious service in selling her “ down 
the river.” And then hekept diligently saying to 
himself all the time: “It ’s for only a year. 
In a year I buy her free again ; she ’Il keep that 
in mind, and it ’Il reconcile her.” Yes; the lit- 
tle deception could do noharm, and everything 
would come out right and pleasant in the end, 
any way. By agreement, the conversation in 
Roxy’s presence was all about the man’s “up- 
country ” farm, and how pleasant a place it was, 
and how happy the slaves were there; so poor 
Roxy was entirely deceived; and easily, for she 
was not dreaming that her own son could be 
guilty of treason to a mother who, in volun- 
tarily going into slavery —slavery of any kind, 
mild or severe, or of any duration, brief or 
long — was making a sacrifice for him com- 
pared with which death would have been a 
poor and commonplace one. She lavished tears 
and loving caresses upon him privately, and 
then went away with her owner—went away 
broken-hearted, and yet proud of what she was 
doing, and glad that it was in her power to do it. 

Tom squared his accounts, and resolved to 
keep to the very letter of his reform, and never 
to put that will in jeopardy again. Hehad three 
hundred dollars left. According to his mo- 
ther’s plan, he was to put that safely away, and 
add her half of his pension to it monthly. In 
one year this fund would buy her free again. 

For a whole week he was not able to sleep 
well, so much the villainy which he had played 
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upon his trusting mother preyed upon his rag 
of a conscience ; but after that he began to get 
comfortable again, and was presently able to 
sleep like any other miscreant. 


THE boat bore Roxy away from St. Louis 
at four in the afternoon, and she stood on the 
lower guard abaft the paddle-box and watched 
Tom through a blur of tears until he melted 
into the throng of people and disappeared ; 
then she looked no more, but sat there on a coil 
of cable crying till far into the night. When 
she went to her foul steerage-bunk at last, be- 
tween the clashing engines, it was not to sleep, 
but only to wait for the morning, and, wait- 
ing, grieve. 

It had been imagined that she “ would not 
know,” and would think she was traveling up 
stream. She! Why, she had been steamboat- 
ing for years. At dawn she got up and went 
listlessly and sat down on the cable-coil again. 
She passed many a snag whose “ break” could 
have told her a thing to break her heart, for it 
showed a current moving in the same direction 
that the boat was going; but her thoughts were 
elsewhere, and she did not notice. But at last 
the roar of a bigger and nearer break than 
usual brought her out of her torpor, and she 
looked up, and her practised eye fell upon that 
tell-tale rush of water. For one moment her 
petrified gaze fixed itself there. Then her head 


dropped upon her breast, and she said — 
“Oh, de good Lord God have mercy on 
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po’ sinful me —J’s sole down de river: 


CHAPTER XVII. 


EVEN popularity can be overdone. In Rome, 
along at first, you are full of regrets that Michel- 
angelo died; but by and by you only regret that 
you did n’t see him do it.—Pudd’nhead Witl- 
son’s Calendar. 


July 4. Statistics show that we lose more fools 
on this day than in all the other days of the year 
put together. This proves, by the number left in 
stock, that one Fourth of July per year is now 
inadequate, the country has grown so.— Pudd’n- 
head Wilson’s Calendar. 


THE summer weeks dragged by, and then 
the political campaign opened — opened in 
pretty warm fashion, and waxed hotter and 
hotter daily. The twins threw themselves into 
it with their whole heart, for their self-love was 
engaged. Their popularity, so general at first, 
had suffered afterward; mainly because they 
had been /o popular, and so a natural reaction 
had followed. Besides, it had been diligently 
whispered around that it was curious — indeed, 
very curious —that that wonderful knife of theirs 
did not turn up — // it was so valuable, or if 
it had ever existed. And with the whisperings 
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went chucklings and nudgings and winks, and 
such things have an effect. The twins con- 
sidered that success in the election would rein- 
state them, and that defeat would work them 
irreparable damage. Therefore they worked 
hard, but not harder than Judge Driscoll and 
Tom worked against them in the closing days 
of the canvass. Tom’s conduct had remained 
so letter-perfect during two whole months, now, 
that his uncle not only trusted him with money 
with which to persuade voters, but trusted him 
to go and get it himself out of the safe in the 
private sitting-room. 

The closing speech of the campaign was 
made by Judge Driscoll, and he made it against 
both of the foreigners. It was disastrously ef- 
fective. H-e poured out rivers of ridicule upon 
them, and forced the big mass-meeting to laugh 
and applaud. He scoffed at them as adven- 
turers, mountebanks, side-show riff-raff, dime- 
museum freaks; he assailed their showy titles 
with measureless derision; he said they were 
back-alley barbers disguised as nobilities, pea- 
nut pedlers masquerading as gentlemen, organ- 
grinders bereft of their brother-monkey. At 
last he stopped and stood still. He waited 
until the place had become absolutely silent 
and expectant, then he delivered his deadliest 
shot; delivered it with ice-cold seriousness and 
deliberation, with a significant emphasis upon 
the closing words: he said he believed that the 
reward offered for the lost knife was humbug 
and buncombe, and that its owner would know 
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where to find it whenever he should have oc- 
casion fo assassinate somebody. 

Then he stepped from the stand, leaving a 
startled and impressive hush behind him in- 
stead of the customary explosion of cheers and 
party cries. 

The strange remark flew far and wide over 
the town and made an extraordinary sensa- 
tion. Everybody was asking, “ What could 
he mean by that?” And everybody went on 
asking that question, but in vain; for the 
Judge only said he knew what he was talk- 
ing about, and stopped there; Tom said he 
had n’t any idea what his uncle meant, and 
Wilson, whenever he was asked what he 
thought it meant, parried the question by ask- 
ing the questioner what Ae thought it meant. 

Wilson was elected, the twins were defeated 
— crushed, in fact, and left forlorn and substan- 
tially friendless. Tom went back to St. Louis 
happy. 

Dawson’s Landing had a week of repose, 
now, and itneeded it. But it was in an expec- 
tant state, for the air was full of rumors of a 
new duel. Judge Driscoll’s election labors had 
prostrated him, but it was said that as soon as 
he was well enough to entertain a challenge 
he would get one from Count Luigi. 

The brothers withdrew entirely from soci- 
ety, and nursed their humiliation in privacy. 
They avoided the people, and went out for 
exercise only late at night, when the streets were 


deserted. 
Mark Twain. 
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S there she lives and moves upon the scene, 


So lived and moved this radiant womanhood 
In Shakspere’s vision: in-such wise she stood 
Smiling upon Bassanio ; such her mien 
When pity dimmed her eyelids’ golden sheen, 
Hearing Antonio’s story, and the blood 
Paled on her cheek, and all her lightsome mood 
Was gone. This shape in Shakspere’s thought has been! 
Thus dreamt he of her in gray London town; 
Such were her eyes; on such gold-colored hair 
The grave young judge’s velvet cap was set ; 
So stood she lovely in her crimson gown! 
Mine were a happy cast, could I but snare 
Her beauty in a sonnet’s fragile net! 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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WITH A LECTURE AND VERSES HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. 


@@7 ERHAPS no point in the career 
of Abraham Lincoln has excited 
more surprise or comment than 

&\ his remarkable power of literary 

Me expression. It is a constant puz- 

7 zle to many men of letters how 

a person growing up without the advantage 

of schools and books could have acquired the 

art which enabled him to write the Gettysburg 

address and the second inaugural. At first 

view, indeed, the question appears to be an 

educational one; and when men who devote 

their days and nights to rules, theories, and 

text-books find themselves baffled in such an 

acquirement, they naturally wonder how a la- 
boring frontiersman could have gained it. 

Their main error, of course, consists in as- 
suming that it is merely an educational problem. 
The prime factor in such phenomena always 
consists of natural gifts — of the element we 
call genius. It is not because of their condition 
and surroundings, but in spite of them, that 
individuals occasionally manifest and develop 
these exceptional qualities. We find no such 
manifestations or results in the lives of the rel- 
atives, neighbors, or companions of Abraham 
Lincoln, who grew up with and about him in 
the woods and the cabins of Kentucky and Indi- 
ana, and who shared alike his experiences, his 
privations, and his opportunities, but were with- 
out his natural ability. This view, however, 
does not lessen our curiosity and’interest in his 
educational processes. 

We cannot better show his educational be- 
ginnings than by quoting his own statement 
made in two brief autobiographical sketches. 
In the first, written in December, 1859, he says: 


My father, at the death of his father, was but 
six years of age, and he grew up literally without 
education. He removed from Kentucky to what 
is now Spencer County, Indiana, in my eighth 
year. We reached our new home about the time 
the State came into the Union. It was a wild 
region, with many bears and other wild animals 
still in the woods. There I grew up. There were 
some schools, so called, but no qualification was 
ever required of ateacherbeyond ‘‘readin’, writin’, 
and cipherin’” to the rule.of three. If a straggler 
supposed to understand Latin happened to so- 
journ in the neighborhood, he was looked upon 
as a wizard. There was absolutely nothing to ex- 
cite ambition for education. Of course, when I 
came of age I did not know much. Still, some- 
how, I could read, write, and cipher to the rule 
of three. 


Again, in a sketch written immediately after 
his first nomination for President, to be used 
as material for a campaign biography, his boy- 
hood is thus spoken of: 

Before leaving Kentucky, he and his sister were 
sent for short periods to A B C schools, the first 
kept by Zachariah Riney, and the second by Ca- 
leb Hazel. . . . His father’s residence continued 
at the same place in Indiana till 1830. While here, 
Abraham went to A B C schools by littles, kept 
successively by Andrew Crawford,—— Sweeny, 
and Azel W. Dorsey. He does not remember any 
other. The family of Mr. Dorsey now resides in 
Schuyler County, Illinois. Abraham now thinks 
that the aggregate of all his schooling did not 
amount to one year. He was never in a college 
or academy as a student, and never inside of a 
college or academy building till since he had a 
law license. What he has in the way of education 
he has picked up. After he was twenty-three 
and had separated from his father, he studied 
English grammar — imperfectly, of course, but 
so as to speak and write as well as he now does. 
He studied and nearly mastered the six books of 
Euclid since he was a member of Congress. 


In these extracts Lincoln gives us certainly 
not thefull picture, but at least a vivid suggestion 
of the early influences acting upon his intellec- 
tual development — his isolation in childhood 
and boyhood ; the personal privations under 
which he grew up; the ignorance and mental 
poverty of his parents, companions, and neigh- 
bors ; the rudeness of the manners amid which 
he lived ; the absence of example and emula- 
tion to prompt him to study and improvement ; 
the lamentable insufficiency of tuition which 
came to him from the two or three school-mas- 
ters competent to give only the most primary 
instruction; the scarcity of books, and their 
elementary contents,— always excepting the 
Bible,—which could fall into his hands. 

These conditions, which followed him from 
his birth until he attained his majority, im- 
pressed upon him certain characteristics that 
never afterward left him,—a certain plainness 
of manner, of thought, and of speech, differen- 
tiating him in a marked and unmistakable de- 
gree from the boy and youth who, during the 
same period, had grown up in comfort and 
plenty, in schools and colleges, in intelligent 
society and social refinement,— forming a strik- 
ing contrast between the man of the frontier 
and the man of the city. 

Yet these disadvantages, which were destruc- 
tive clogs to sluggish or ordinary intellects, 
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brought some compensations to a quick and 
energetic mind. Though the range of ideas and 
experiences was narrow, and confined to the 
routine of farm work, hunting, and neighbor- 
hood merrymaking, though thought and speech 
were simple, they were at least clear and direct. 
Though the vocabulary was scanty, the words 
were short and forcible. If one inquired after 
the health ofan ailing neighbor, and received for 
answer that he felt “mighty weak,” the faulty 
construction was somewhat mitigated by the 
intended vigor of the statement. Most valuable 
of all was the aid these experiences afforded 
in the judgment of human nature. If Lincoln, 
when a barefoot country boy, or after he had 
grown to the stature and strength of a back- 
woods rail-splitter, was ever prompted to im- 
agine the feelings and actions of a practising 
lawyer, or a member of Congress, or a Presi- 
dent of the United States, when he in turn 
became a practising lawyer, a member of Con- 
gress, and a President of the United States, he 
never had need to imagine the feelings and 
actions of barefoot boys, or of stalwart rail- 
splitters, or of the plain people of the nation: 
he knew them by heart. ~ 

These were the influences from without. 
Theinfluences from within— the natural forces 
of character— were, that without the stimulus 
of example and emulation he applied himself, 
with marked diligence and persistent ambi- 
tion, to mastering the lessons he received; that 
he read, wrote, and ciphered under difficulties 
and discouragements which other boys failed to 
overcome ; that even in his boyish days he put 
his hard-gained knowledge to practical, if not 
the most commendable, service in neighbor- 
hood discussions and debates, in writing copy- 
book essays, doggerel rhymes and satires, in 
now and then mounting a lonely stump and 
making a mock harangue to nodding corn-rows 
and thestolid pumpkins that lay between them. 
There is no record of these boyish pranks, but 
they can be readily imagined by all who are 
familiar with frontier life. There is no escape 
from the conclusion that hisself-education must 
have employed these, the only available means 
for improvement. 

His father’s emigration from Indiana to IIli- 
nois occurred in 1830. The first six months of 
the year 1831 were taken up by flat-boat builil- 
ing and by his trip to New Orleans. He did not 
begin life at New Salem until August of that 
year, and the following winter was scarcely 
over when he made up his mind to become a 
candidate for the legislature from Sangamon 
County. 

His first political address or circular is dated 
March 9, 1832, and was printed in the “ San- 
gamon Journal” of March 1s. As there had 
been neither time nor opportunity for school- 


ing in any form since his arrival in Illinois, this 
written address gives us the measure of the in- 
tellectual development he must have brought 
with him from Indiana. It is an earnest, well- 
arranged, and clearly expressed statement of 
his political views, discussing not merely the 
improvement of the Sangamon River, which 
was the local political hobby, but also rail- 
roads, usury, education, and the amendment 
of several specific statutes. As a literary pro- 
duction, no ordinary college graduate would 
need to be ashamed of it; as the program of 
an embryo legislator, it was probably fully up 
to the average of the best-educated of his com- 
petitors. The evidence is unmistakable that 
when he came of age he already possessed 
acquirements far beyond the mere ability to 
“ read, write, and cipher to the rule of three.” 

The educational experiences of what may 
be called his second period, beginning with 
this first political venture in March, 1832, and 
extending to the end of his term in Congress in 
1849, a period of seventeen years, partake of 
this same twofold character, the concurrent 
result of influences from without and influences 
from within. The influences from without con- 
sisted in his active participation in practical 
politics — party consultation or caucusing, per- 
sonal electioneering, and political discussion 
on the stump; such elementary statesmanship 
as he could learn during eight years of mem- 
bership in the State legislature, and two years 
of membership in Congress; such a study of 
the principles of law as was necessary to ob- 
tain an attorney’s license; and such an ex- 
amination and criticism of statutes as occurred 
in his consequent law-practice before local 
courts. Perhaps the most powerful outside in- 
fluence was the change in his social status: 
he had moved from New Salem to Springfield, 
and had been thrown into the companionship 
and rivalry of a group of young menas talented, 
brilliant, and ambitious as ever graced the his- 
tory of a State capital. 

But even these outside influences now pro- 
duced a twofold effect: all this while the con- 
ditions surrounding him kept him in close 
contact and association with the “ plain peo- 
ple,” with primitive pioneer life. Social inter- 
course, argument before a court, debate on the 
stump or legislative discussion with Douglas, 
Stuart, Logan, Browning, Baker, Hardin, 
Trumbull, Calhoun, McDougal, and others ex- 
tended his knowledge, sharpened his wit, and 
improved his oratory; but when he went to 
the cabins of the settlers to solicit their votes, 
or when as surveyor he located their roads 
and ran out their farm lines, the simple modes 
of thought and strong rural phraseology he had 
learned as boy and youth were renewed and 
deepened, and the tendency to express ex- 
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travagant ideas in high-sounding words was 
repressed and chastened. And this was not 
alone the exercise of good judgment, but a 
measure of immediate utility. In the begin- 
nings of his political career he had no fame 
to collect great audiences, such as listened to 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates or his Cooper 
Institute speech. The aspiring local candidate 
of those days was lucky if he found a gathering 
of twenty or thirty settlers at a shooting-match, 
a raising, or other neighborhood occasion, to 
whom he could propose his reforms in State 
legislation, or his national views on tariff and 
internal improvement. Sometimes it was an 
evening meeting assembled in a district log 
school-house, lighted by two or three tallow 
candles, with an audience of ten or fifteen per- 
sons. Only those who have been through 
experiences of this kind can appreciate the 
chilling effect of such surroundings upon ora- 
torical enthusiasm. Here the speaker needed 
all his epigrams and anecdotes to dissipate the 
expectant gravity, the staring solemnity, of his 
auditors in the ghostly half-light inside and the 
dismal darkness and loneliness outside the lit- 
tle cabin. These talks were uncongenial soil 
for rhetoric and literary style. They needed 
to be seasoned with pithy argument and witty 
illustration, and rendered in a vocabulary that 
had the flavor of the cabin and the energy of 
the frontier. It was this kind of training in Lin- 
coln’s art which not only helped him to four 
successive elections to the legislature, but be- 
came to a certain degree ingrained in his lit- 
erary development; for its better and higher 
effects are distinctly traceable in the most suc- 
cessful writings and utterances of his later 
life. 

Stump-speeches, debates in the State legis- 
lature, and arguments before juries, were, in the 
very nature of things, always extemporaneous 
during his earlier days. While this practice 
taught him confidence and expedients in discus- 
sion, it subjected him to the danger of becom- 
ing wordy and prolix. At that period strong 
temptation toward this defect lay in the pre- 
vailing fashion of “spread-eagle” oratory, and 
in one of Mr. Lincoln’s printed speeches there 
is a slight taint of the pernicious habit. But he 
quickly realized the danger, and overcame the 
temptation. In his later years he used to re- 
peat with great glee and appreciation the pic- 
turesque description of the Southwestern orator 
of whom it was said, “ He mounted the ros- 
trum, threw back his head, shined his eyes, 
opened his mouth, and left the consequences 
to God.” 

With the exception of arguments addressed 
to juries, the law furnished him one of the 
strongest safeguards against rambling thought 
and redundant speech. The text-books of that 
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science afford no encouragement to the misuse 
of words or logic. Their formulas of legal prin- 
ciples are nearly as cold and rigid as the multi- 
plication table. To these we may confidently 
trace Lincoln’s strong tendency to definitions 
and axioms in his political discussions; while 
from the briefs and declarations he was com- 
pelled to write he gained invaluable habits of 
brevity and conciseness. 

It is a popular and suggestive, if not entirely 
correct, saying that only three books are needed 
to make up a sufficient library—that in the 
Bible, Blackstone, and Shakspere, a man may 
find all that is best in philosophy, law, and lit- 
erature. It is certain that Lincoln worked with 
industry in these great intellectual quarries, and 
the solidity and grace that they gave to his tem- 
ple of fame are plainly discernible. 

If he had been a man possessing merely 
an average intellect, his literary and political 
growth would have been limited as well as 
fashioned by the outside influences which have 
been mentioned. He would have become a 
shrewd and successful jury lawyer, and a val- 
uable “ rabble-rousing ” party lieutenant with 
a local fame. But all this time the influences 
within himself were as active and fruitful as the 
exterior ones. His ambition, however much 
hampered by the want of school training or by 
primitive surroundings, always prompted him 
to seek a better mode of expression, as well as 
finer thought. 

The same genius, industry, and persever- 
ance which enabled him to extract so much 
benefit from the poor A B C schools of Ken- 
tucky and Indiana now served him to turn to 
good account the practical schooling afforded 
by active politics and miscellaneous law prac- 
tice before justices of the peace, and the cir- 
cuit courts which he and the young lawyers 
and politicians of his coterie followed from 
county to county. The remarkable thing was 
that while nature and opportunity gave him 
talent and great success at story-telling and 
extemporaneous talking, he learned to write 
—learned to appreciate the value of the pen 
as an instrument to formulate and record his 
thought, and the more clearly, forcibly, and 
elegantly to express it. 

Doubtless he made slow progress. Without 
books, without teachers, without a “ literary ” 
atmosphere to excite emulation, his efforts 
were probably only secondary—only inci- 
dental to the more engrossing occupations of 
law and politics. The list of his writings of 
this class is not large, and yet it is enough to 
create the inference that much similar labor 
must have gone to waste. In 1837 he wrote, 
delivered, and printed a lecture on “ The Per- 
petuation of our Free Institutions.” In 1839 he 
wrote out and printed a speech that he made 
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in one of the political debates with which the 
young men of Springfield enlivened their win- 
ters. In 1842 he wrote and printed a “ Wash- 
ingtonian” temperance address. All his longer 
speeches in Congress were prepared with great 
care, both as to argument and handwriting ; 
and when his political idol, Henry Clay, died 
in 1852, he delivered and printed a long and 
able eulogy on his life and character. 

It will thus be seen that in the course of his 
self-education, Lincoln from time to time en- 
gaged in composition as an art. As a further 
illustration of this practice, a few specimens are 
here for the first time printed of what may be 
appropriately classed as his “literary experi- 
ments.” While they call for no special admir- 
ation on account of intrinsic merit, they are of 
exceeding interest as stepping-stones to the 
attainment of that literary style and power 
which, in his later speeches and writings, have 
elicited the enthusiasm of the best scholars and 
critics. 

TREMONT, April 18, 1846. 

FRIEND JOHNSTON: Your letter, written some 
six weeks since, was received in due course, and 
also the paper with the parody. It is true, as sug- 
gested it might be, that I have never seen Poe’s 
‘Raven’; and I very well know that a parody 


is almost entirely dependent for its interest upon 
the reader’s acquaintance with the original. Still 
there is enough in the polecat, self-considered, to 


afford one several hearty laughs. I think four or 
five of the last stanzas are decidedly funny, par- 
ticularly where Jeremiah ‘‘ scrubbed and washed, 
and prayed and fasted.” 

I have not your letter now before me; but, from 
memory, I think you ask me who is the author 
of the piece I sent you, and that you do so ask as 
to indicate a slight suspicion that I myself am the 
author. Beyond all question, I am not the au- 
thor. I would give all I am worth, and go in 
debt, to be able to write so fine a piece as I think 
that is. Neither do I know who is the author. 
I met it ina straggling form in a newspaper last 
summer, and I remember to have seen it once 
before, about fifteen years ago, and this is all I 
know about it. 

The piece of poetry of my own which I alluded 
to, I was led to write under the following circum- 
stances. In the fall of 1844, thinking I might aid 
some to carry the State of Indiana for Mr. Clay, 
I went into the neighborhood in that State in 
which I was raised, where my mother and only 
sister were buried, and from which I had been 
absent about fifteen years. 

That part of the country is, within itself, as un- 
poetical as any spot of the earth; but still, seeing 
it and its objects and inhabitants aroused feelings 
in me which were certainly poetry; though whether 
my expression of those feelings is poetry is quite 
another question. When I got to writing, the 
change of subject divided the thing into four lit- 
tle divisions or cantos, the first only of which I 
send you now, and may send the others hereafter. 

Yours truly, A. LINCOLN. 
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My childhood’s home I see again, 
And sadden with the view; 

And still, as memory crowds my brain, 
There ’s pleasure in it too. 


O Memory! thou midway world 
’Twixt earth and paradise, 

Where things decayed and loved ones lost 
In dreamy shadows rise, 


And, freed from all that ’s earthly vile, 
Seem hallowed, pure and bright, 
Like scenes in some enchanted isle 
All bathed in liquid light. 


As dusky mountains please the eye 
When twilight chases day ; 

As bugle-notes that, passing by, 
In distance die away ; 


As leaving some grand waterfall, 
We, lingering, list its roar — 

So memory will hallow all 
We ’ve known but know no more. 


Near twenty years have passed away 
Since here I bid farewell 

To woods and fields, and scenes of play, 
And playmates loved so well. 


Where many were, but few remain 
Of old familiar things; 

But seeing them to mind again 
The lost and absent brings. 


The friends I left that parting day, 
How changed, as time has sped! 

Young childhood grown, strong manhood gray; 
And half of all are dead. 


I hear the loved survivors tell 
How nought from death could save, 
Till every sound appears a knell, 
And every spot a grave. 


I range the fields with pensive tread, 
And pace the hollow rooms, 

And feel (companion of the dead) 
I ’m living in the tombs. 


SPRINGFIELD, September 6, 1846. 

FRIEND JOHNSTON: You remember when | 
wrote you from Tremont last spring, sending you 
a little canto of what I called poetry, I promised 
to bore you with another some time. I now fulfil 
the promise. The subject of the present one is an 
insane man; his name is Matthew Gentry. He is 
three years older than I, and when we were boys 
we went to school together. He was rather a 
bright lad, and the son of the rich man of a very 
poor neighborhood. At the age of nineteen he 
unaccountably became furiously mad, from which 
condition he gradually settled down into harmless 
insanity. When, asI told you in my other letter, 
I visited my old home in the fall of 1844, I found 
him still lingering in this wretched condition. In 
my poetizing mood, I could not forget the impres- 
sion his case made upon me. Here is the result: 
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But here ’s an object more of dread 
Than aught the grave contains — 

A human form with reason fled, 
While wretched life remains. 


When terror spread, and neighbors ran 
Your dangerous strength to bind, 
And soon, a howling, crazy man, 
Your limbs were fast confined; 


How then you strove and shrieked aloud, 
Your bones and sinews bared; 

And fiendish on the gazing crowd 
With burning eyeballs glared ; 


And begged and swore, and wept and prayed, 
With maniac laughter joined ; 

How fearful were these signs displayed 
By pangs that killed the mind! 


And when at length the drear and long 
Time soothed thy fiercer woes, 

How plaintively thy mournful song 
Upon the still night rose! 


I ’ve heard it oft as if I dreamed, 
Far distant, sweet and lone, 
The funeral dirge it ever seemed 

Of reason dead and gone. 


To drink its strains I ’ve stole away, 
All stealthily and still, 

Ere yet the rising god of day 
Had streaked the eastern hill. 


Air held her breath; trees with the spell 
Seemed sorrowing angels round, 

Whose swelling tears in dewdrops fell 
Upon the listening ground. 


But this is past, and naught remains 
That raised thee o’er the brute: 

Thy piercing shrieks and soothing strains 
Are like, forever mute. 


Now fare thee well! More thou the cause 
Than subject now of woe. 

All mental pangs by time’s kind laws 
Hast lost the power to know. 


O death ! thou awe-inspiring prince 
That keepst the world in fear, 

Why dost thou tear more blest ones hence, 
And leave him lingering here? 


If I should ever send another, the subject will be 
a ‘‘ Bear Hunt.” Yours as ever, 
A. LINCOLN. 


FRAGMENT: NOTES FOR A LECTURE. 


NIAGARA FALLS! By what mysterious power is 
it that millions and millions are drawn from all 
parts of the world to gaze upon Niagara Falls? 
There is no mystery about the thing itself. Every 
effect is just as any intelligent man, knowing the 
causes, would anticipate without seeing it. If the 
water, moving onward in a great river, reaches a 
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point where there is a perpendicular jog of a hun- 
dred feet in descent in the bottom of the river, it 
is plain the water will have a violent and contin- 
uous plunge at that point. It is also plain, the 
water, thus plunging, will foam, and roar, and 
send up a mist continuously, in which last, during 
sunshine, there will be perpetual rainbows. The 
mere physical of Niagara Falls is only this. 

Yet this is really a very small part of that 
world’s wonder. Its power to excite reflection 
and emotion is its great charm. The geologist 
will demonstrate that the plunge, or fall, was once 
at Lake Ontario, and has worn its way back to 
its present position ; he will ascertain how fast it 
is wearing now, and so get a basis for determin- 
ing how long it has been wearing back from Lake 
Ontario, and finally demonstrate by it that this 
world is at least fourteen thousand years old. A 
philosopher of a slightly different turn will say, 
‘* Niagara Falls is only the lip of the basin out of 
which pours all the surplus water which rains down 
on two or three hundred thousand square miles of 
the earth’s surface.” He will estimate with approx- 
imate accuracy that.five hundred thousand tons 
of water fall with their full weight a distance of a 
hundred feet each minute — thus exerting a force 
equal to the lifting of the same weight, through 
the same space, in the same time. And then the 
further reflection comes that this vast amount of 
water, constantly pounding down, is supplied by 
an equal amount constantly lifted up by the sun ; 
and still he says, ‘‘ If this much is lifted up for this 
one space of two or three hundred thousand square 
miles, an equal amount must be lifted up for every 
other equal space”; and he is overwhelmed in 
the contemplation of the vast power the sun is con- 
stantly exerting in the quiet noiseless operation of 
lifting water up to be rained down again. 

But still there is more. It calls up the indefi- 
nite past. When Columbus first sought this con- 
tinent — when Christ suffered on the cross— when 
Moses led Israel through the Red Sea— nay, even 
when Adam first came from the hand of his Maker: 
then, as now, Niagara was roaring here. The eyes 
of that species of extinct giants whose bones fill the 
mounds of America have gazed on Niagara as ours 
do now. Contemporary with the first race of men, 
and older than the first man, Niagara is strong and 
fresh to-day as ten thousand years ago. The mam- 
moth and mastodon, so long dead that fragments 
of their monstrous bones alone testify that they 
ever lived, have gazed on Niagara — in that long, 
long time, never still for asingle moment [never 
dried], never froze, never slept, never rested. 


FRAGMENT: NOTES FOR LAW LECTURE. 


I AM not an accomplished lawyer. I find quite 
as much material for a lecture in those points 
wherein I have failed, as in those wherein I have 
been moderately successful. The leading rule for 
the lawyer, as for the man of every other calling, 
is diligence. Leave nothing for to-morrow which 
can be done to-day. Never let your correspon- 
dence fall behind. Whatever piece of business 
you have in hand, before stopping, do all the la- 
bor pertaining to it which can be done. When 
you bring a common-law suit, if you have the 
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facts for doing so, write the declaration at once. 
If a law point be involved, examine the books, 
and note the authority you rely on, upon the de- 
claration, itself, where you are sure to find it when 
wanted. The same of defensesand pleas. In busi- 
ness not likely to be litigated — ordinary collec- 
tion cases, foreclosures, partitions, and the like — 
make all examinations of titles, and note them, 
and even draft orders and decrees in advance. 
This course has a triple advantage; it avoids 
omissions and neglect, saves your labor when once 
done, performs the labor out of court when you 
have leisure, rather than in court when you have 
not. Extemporaneous speaking should be prac- 
tised and cultivated. It is the lawyer’s avenue to 
the public. However able and faithful he may be 
in other respects, people are slow to bring him 
business if he cannot make a speech. And yet 
there is not a more fatal error to young lawyers 
than relying too much on speech-making. If 
any one, upon his rare powers of speaking, shall 
claim an exemption from the drudgery of the law, 
his case is a failure in advance. 

Discourage litigation. Persuade your neighbors 
to compromise whenever you can. Point out to 
them how the nominal winner is often a real loser 
—in fees, expenses, and waste of time. As a 
peacemaker the lawyer has a superior opportunity 
of being a good man. There will still be business 
enough. 

Never stir up litigation. A worse man can 
scarcely be found thanone who does this. Who can 
be moré nearly a fiend than he who habitually over- 
hauls the register of deeds in search of defects in 
titles, whereon to stir up strife, and put money in 
his pocket? A moral tone ought to be infused into 
the profession whichshoulddrive such menoutofit. 

The matter of fees is important—far beyond 
the mere question of bread and butter involved. 
Properly attended to, fuller justice is done to 
both lawyer and client. An exorbitant fee should 
never be claimed. As a general rule never take 
your whole fee in advance, nor any more than a 
small retainer. When fully paid beforehand, you 
are more than a common mortal if you can feel 
the same interest in the case as if something was 
still in prospect for you as well as for your client. 
And when you lack interest in the case, the job 
will very likely lack skill and diligence in the per- 
formance. Settle the amount of fee and take a 
note in advance. Then you will feel that you are 
working for something, and you are sure to do 
your work faithfully and well. Never sell a fee 
note — at least not before the consideration ser- 
vice is performed. It leads to negligence and dis- 
honesty — negligence by losing interest in the 
case, and dishonesty in refusing to refund when 
you have allowed the consideration to fail. 

There is a vague popular belief that lawyers 
are necessarily dishonest. I say vague, because 
when we consider to what extent confidence and 
honors are reposed in and conferred upon lawyers 
by the people, it appears improbable that their 
impression of dishonesty is very distinct and vivid. 
Yet the impression is common, almost universal. 
Let no young man choosing the law for a calling 
for a moment yield to the popular belief — resolve 
to be honest at all events; and ifin your own judg- 
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ment youcannot bean honest lawyer, resolve to be 
honest without being a lawyer. Choose some other 
occupation, rather than one in the choosing of 
which you do, in advance, consent to be a knave. 


LECTURE ON ‘‘ DISCOVERIES, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS,” DELIVERED IN NEIGH- 
BORING TOWNS IN 1859, AND BEFORE THE 
SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, SPRING- 
FIELD, ILLINOIS, February 22, 1860. 


From an autograph manuscript in the Lincoln 
collection of Charles F. Gunther, Esg., Chicago, 
Lllinois. 


WE have all heard of Young America. He is 
the most current youth of the age. Some think 
him conceited and arrogant; but has he not rea- 
son to entertain a rather extensive opinion of him- 
self? Is he not the inventor and owner of the 
present, and sole hope of the future? Men and 
things everywhere are ministering unto him. 
Look at his apparel, and you shall see cotton 
fabrics from Manchester and Lowell; flax linen 
from Ireland; wool cloth from Spain; silk from 
France; furs from the Arctic region; with a buf- 
falo-robe from the Rocky Mountains as a general 
outsider. At his table, besides plain bread and 
meat made at home, are sugar from Louisiana; 
coffee and fruits from the tropics ; salt from Turk’s 
Island; fish from Newfoundland; tea from China; 
and spices from the Indies. The whale of the Pa- 
cific furnishes his candle-light ; he has a diamond 
ring from Brazil, a gold watch from California, and 
a Spanish cigar from Havana. He not only hasa 
present supply of all these, and much more, but 
thousands of handsare engaged in producing fresh 
supplies, and other thousands in bringing them 
to him. The iron horse is panting and impatient 
to carry him everywhere in no time; and the 
lightning stands ready harnessed to take and 
bring his tidings in a trifle less than no time. He 
owns a large part of the world by right of pos- 
sessing it, and all the rest by right of wanting it, 
and intending to have it. As Plato had for the 
immortality of the soul, so Young America has 
‘a pleasing hope, a fond desire — a longing af- 
ter” territory. He has a great passion —a per- 
fect rage —for the ‘‘new”; particularly new 
men for office, and the new earth mentioned in 
the Revelations, in which, being no more sea, 
there must be about three times as much land as 
in the present. He isa great friend of humanity; 
and his desire for land is not selfish, but merely 
an impulse to extend the area of freedom. He is 
very anxious to fight for the liberation of enslaved 
nations and colonies, provided, always, they have 
land, and have not any liking for his interference. 
As to those who have no land, and would be glad 
of help from any quarter, he considers they can 
afford to wait a few hundred years longer. In 
knowledge he is particularly rich. He knows all 
that can possibly be known ; inclines to believe in 
spiritual rappings, and is the unquestioned inven- 
tor of ‘‘ Manifest Destiny.” His horror is for all 
that is old, particularly ‘‘Old Fogy”; and if 
there be anything old which he can endure, it is 
only old whisky and old tobacco. 

If the said Young America really is, as he claims 
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to be, the owner of all present, it must be admitted 
that he has considerable advantage of Old Fogy. 
Take, for instance, the first of all fogies, Father 
Adam. There he stood, a very perfect physical 
man, as poets and painters inform us; but he 
must have been very ignorant, and simple in 
his habits. He had had no sufficient time to 
learn much by observation, and he had no near 
neighbors to teach him anything. No part of his 
breakfast had been brought from the other side of 
the world; and it is quite probable he had no 
conception of the world having any other side. 
In all these things, it is very plain, he was no 
equal of Young America; the most that can be 
said is, that according to his chance he may have 
been quite as much of a man as his very self-com- 
placent descendant. Little as was what he knew, 
let the youngster discard all he has learned from 
others, and then show, if he can, any advantage 
on his side. In the way of land and live stock, 
Adam was quite in the ascendant. He had do- 
minion over all the earth, and all the living things 
upon and round about it. The land has been 
sadly divided out since; but never fret, Young 
America will re-annex it. 

The great difference between Young America 
and Old Fogy is the result of discoveries, inven- 
tions, and improvements. These, in turn, are the 
result of observation, reflection, and experiment. 
For instance, it is quite certain that ever since 
water has been boiled in covered vessels, men 
have seen the lids of the vessels rise and fall a 
little, with a sort of fluttering motion, by force 
of the steam ; but so long as this was not specially 
observed, and reflected, and experimented upon, 
it came to nothing. At length, however, after 
many thousand years, some man observes this 
long-known effect of hot water lifting a pot-lid, 
and begins a train of reflection upon it. He says, 
‘‘Why, to be sure, the force that lifts the pot-lid 
will lift anything else which is no heavier than the 
pot-lid. And as man has much hard fighting to 
do, cannot this hot-water power be made to help 
him?” He has become a little excited on the 
subject, and he fancies he hears a voice answering 
‘‘Try me.” He does try it; and the observation, 
reflection, and trial give to the world the control 
of that tremendous and now well-known agent 
called steam-power. This is not the actual his- 
tory in detail, but the general principle. 

But was this first inventor of the application of 
steam wiser or more ingenious than those who 
had gone before him? Not at all. Had he not 
learned much of those, he never would have suc- 
ceeded, probably never would have thought of 
making the attempt. To be fruitful in invention, 
it is indispensable to have a habit of observation 
and reflection; and this habit our steam friend 
acquired, no doubt, from those who, to him, were 
Old Fogies. But for the difference in habit of ob- 
servation, why did Yankees almost instantly dis- 
cover gold in California, which had been trodden 
upon and overlooked by Indians.and Mexican 
greasers for centuries? Gold-mines are not the 
only mines overlooked in the same way, There 
are more mines above the earth’s surface than be- 
low it. All nature —the whole world, material, 
moral, and intellectual—is a mine; and inAdam’s 
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day it was a wholly unexplored mine. Now, it 
was the destined work of Adam’s race to develop, 
by discoveries, inventions, and improvements, 
the hidden treasures of this mine. But Adam had 
nothing to turn his attention to the work. If he 
should do anything in the way of inventions, he 
had first to invent the art of invention, the in- 
stance, at least, if not the habit, of observation 
and reflection. As might be expected, he seems 
not to have been a very observing man at first; 
for it appears he went about naked a considerable 
length of time before he ever noticed that obvious 
fact. But when he did observe it, the observation 
was not lost upon him; for it immediately led to 
the first of all inventions of which we have any 
direct account —the fig-leaf apron. 

The inclination to exchange thoughts with one 
another is probably an original impulse of our 
nature. If I be in pain, I wish to let you knowit, 
and to ask your sympathy and assistance; and 
my pleasurable emotions also I wish to commu- 
nicate to and share with you. But to carry on 
such communications, some instrumentality is in- 
dispensable. Accordingly, speech — articulate 
sounds rattled off from the tongue—was used by 
our first parents, and even by Adam before the 
creation of Eve. He gave names to the animals 
while she was still a bone in his side; and he 
broke out quite volubly when she first stood be- 
fore him, the best presént of his Maker. 

From this it would appear that speech was not 
an invention of man, but rather the direct gift of 
his Creator. But whether divine gift or invention, 
it is still plain that if a mode of communication 
had been left to invention, speech must have 
been the first from the superior adaptation to the 
end, of the organs of speech, over every other 
means within the whole range of nature. Of the 
organs of speech the tongue is the principal ; and 
if we shall test it, we shall find the capacities of 
the tongue in the utterance of articulate sounds 
absolutely wonderful. You can count from one to 
one hundred quite distinctly in about forty sec- 
onds. In doing this, two hundred and eighty- 
three distinct sounds or syllables are uttered, 
being seven to each second, and yet there should 
be enough difference between every two to be 
easily recognized by the ear of the hearer. What 
other signs to represent things could possibly be 
produced so rapidly? Or even if ready-made, 
could be arranged so rapidly to express the sense? 
Motions with the hands are no adequate substi- 
tute. Marks for the recognition of the eye — 
writing — although a wonderful auxiliary of 
speech, is no worthy substitute for it. In addi- 
tion to the more slow and laborious process of 
getting up a communication in writing, the ma- 
terials — pen, ink, and paper—are not always at 
hand. But one always has his tongue with him, 
and the breath of his life is the ever-ready ma- 
terial with which it works. 

Speech, then, by enabling different individuals 
to interchange thoughts, and thereby to combine 
their powers of observation and reflection, greatly 
facilitates useful discoveries and inventions. What 
one observes, and would himself infer nothing 
from, he tells to another, and that other at once 
sees a valuable hint init. A result is thus reached 
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which neither alone would have arrived at. And 
this reminds me of what I passed unnoticed be- 
fore: that the very first invention was a joint oper- 
ation, Eve having shared with Adam the getting 
up of the apron. And, indeed, judging from the 
fact that sewing has come down to our times as 
** woman’s work,”’ it is very probable she took the 
leading part, he, perhaps, doing no more than to 
stand by and thread the needle. That proceed- 
ing may be reckoned as the mother of all ‘‘sew- 
ing-societies,” and the first and perfect ‘‘ World’s 
Fair,” all inventions and all inventors then in the 
world being on the spot. 

But speech alone, valuable as it ever has been 
and is, has not advanced the condition of the 
world much. This is abundantly evident when we 
look at the degraded condition of all those tribes 
of human creatures who have no additional means 
of communicating thoughts. Writing, the art of 
communicating thoughts to the mind through 
the eye, is the great invention of the world. Great 
is the astonishing range of analysis and combi- 
nation which necessarily underlies the most crude 
and general conception of it — great, very great, 
in enabling us to converse with the dead, the ab- 
sent, and the unborn, at all distances of time and 
space; and great, not only in its direct benefits, 
but greatest help to all other inventions. Sup- 
pose the art, with all conceptions of it, were this 
day lost to the world, how long, think you, would 
it be before Young America could get up the let- 
ter A with any adequate notion of using it to ad- 
vantage? The precise period at which writing 
was invented is not known, but it certainly was 
as early as the time of Moses; from which we may 


safely infer that its inventors were very Old Fogies. 
Webster, at the time of writing his dictionary, 
speaks of the English language as then consisting 


of seventy or eighty thousand words. If so, the 
language in which the five books of Moses were 
written must at that time, now thirty-three or -four 
hundred years ago, have consisted of at least one 
quarter as many, or twenty thousand. When we 
remember that words are sounds merely, we shall 
conclude that the idea of representing those sounds 
by marks, so that whoever should at any time after 
see the marks, would understand what sounds they 
meant, was a bold and ingenious conception, not 
likely to occur to one man in a million in the run 
of a thousand years. And when it did occur, a 
distinct mark for each word, giving twenty thou- 
sand different marks first to be learned, and after- 
ward to be remembered, would follow as the sec- 
ond thought, and would present such a difficulty 
as would lead to the conclusion that the whole 
thing was impracticable. 

But the necessity still would exist; and we may 
readily suppose that the idea was conceived, and 
lost, and reproduced, and dropped, and taken up 
again and again, until at last the thought of di- 
viding sounds into parts, and making a mark, not 
to represent a whole sound, but only a part of one, 
and then of combining those marks, not very many 
in number, upon principles of permutation, so as 
to represent any and all of the whole twenty thou- 
sand words, and even any additional number, was 
somehow conceived and pushedinto practice. This 
was the invention of phonetic writing, as distin- 
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guished from the clumsy picture-writing of some 
of the nations. That it was difficult of conception 
and execution is apparent, as well by the foregoing 
reflection as the fact that so many tribes of men 
have come down from Adam’s time to our own 
without ever having possessed it. Its utility may 
be conceived by the reflection that to it we owe 
everything which distinguishes us from savages. 
Take it from us, and the Bible, all history, all 
science, all government, all commerce, and nearly 
all social intercourse, go with it. : 

The great activity of the tongue in articulating 
sounds has already been mentioned ; and it may 
be of some passing interest to notice the wonder- 
ful power of the eye in conveying ideas to the 
mind from writing. Take the same example of 
the numbers from one to one hundred written 
down, and you can run your eye over the list, and 
be assured that every number is in it, in about one 
half the time it would require to pronounce the 
words with the voice; and not only so, but you 
can in the same short time determine whether 
every word is spelled correctly, by which it is evi- 
dent that every separate letter, amounting to eight 
hundred and sixty-four, has been recognized and 
reported to the mind within the incredibly short 
space of twenty seconds, or one third of a minute. 

I have already intimated my opinion that in 
the world’s history certain inventions and dis- 
coveries occurred of peculiar value, on account 
of their great efficiency in facilitating all other 
inventions and discoveries. Of these were the arts 
of writing and of printing, the discovery of Amer- 
ica, and the introduction of patent laws. The date 
of the first, as already stated, is unknown; but it 
certainly was as much as fifteen hundred years 
before the Christian era; the second — printing — 
came in 1436, or nearly three thousand years after 
the first. The others followed more rapidly — the 
discovery of America in 1492, and the first patent 
laws in 1624. Though not apposite to my present 
purpose, it is but justice to the fruitfulness of that 
period to mention two other important events— 
the Lutheran Reformation in 1517, and, still 
earlier, the invention of negroes, or of the pres- 
ent mode of using them, in 1434. But to return to 
the consideration of printing, it is plain that it is 
but the other half, and in reality the better half, 
of writing; and that both together are but the 
assistants of speech in the communication of 
thoughts between man and man. When man was 
possessed of speech alone, the chances of inven- 
tion, discovery, and improvement were very lim- 
ited; but by the introduction of each of these 
they were greatly multiplied. When writing was 
invented, any important observation likely to lead 
to a discovery had at least a chance of being 
written down, and consequently a little chance of 
never being forgotten, and of being seen and 
reflected upon by a much greater number of per- 
sons; and thereby the chances of a valuable hint 
being caught proportionately augmented. By 
this means the observation of a single individual 
might lead to an important invention years, and 
even centuries, after he was dead. In one word, 
by means of writing the seeds of invention were 
more permanently preserved and more widely 
sown. And yet for three thousand years during 
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which printing remained undiscovered after writ- 
ing was in use, it was only a small portion of the 
people who could write, or read writing; and con- 
sequently the field of invention, though much ex- 
tended, still continued very limited. At length 
printing came. It gave ten thousand copies of 
any written matter quite as cheaply as ten were 
civen before; and consequently a thousand minds 
were brought into the field where there was but 
one before. This was a great gain —and history 
shows a great change corresponding to it—in 
point of time. 

I will venture to consider it the true termina- 
tion of that period called ‘‘the dark ages.” Dis- 
coveries, inventions, and improvements followed 
rapidly, and have been increasing their rapidity 
ever since. The effects could not come all at 
once. -It required time to bring them out; and 
they are still coming. The capacity to read could 
not be multiplied as fast as the means of read- 
ing. Spelling-books just began to go into the 
hands of the children, but the teachers were not 
very numerous or very competent, so that it is 
safe to infer they did not advance so speedily as 
they do nowadays. It is very probable—almost 
certain — that the great mass of men at that time 
were utterly unconscious that their condition or 
their minds were capable of improvement. They 
not only looked upon the educated few as supe- 
rior beings, but they supposed themselves to be 
naturally incapable of rising to equality. 

To emancipate the mind from this false un- 
derestimate of itself is the great task which print- 
ing came into the world to perform. It is difficult 
for us now and here to conceive how strong this 
slavery of the mind was, and how long it did of 
necessity take to break its shackles, and to get a 
habit of freedom of thought established. 

It is, in this connection, a curious fact that a 
new country is most favorable —almost necessary 
—to the emancipation of thought, and the con- 
sequent advancement of civilization and the arts. 
The human family originated, as is thought, 
somewhere in Asia, and have worked their way 
principally westward. Just now, in civilization and 
the arts the people of Asia are entirely behind 
those of Europe; those of the east of Europe be- 
hind those af the west of it; while we, here in 
America, think we discover, and invent, and im- 
prove, faster than any of them. They may think 
this is arrogance; but they cannot deny that Rus- 
sia has called on us to show her how to build 
steamboats and railroads, while in the older parts 
of Asia they scarcely know that such things as 
steamboats and railroads exist. 

in anciently inhabited countries, the dust of 
ages—a real, downright old-fogyism— seems to 
settle upon and smother the intellects and en- 
ergies of man, It is in this view that I have 
mentioned the discovery of America as an event 
greatly favoring and facilitating useful discover- 
ies and inventions. Next came the patent laws. 
These began in England in 1624, and in this 
country with the adoption of our Constitution. 
Before then any man [might] instantly use what 
another man had invented, so that the inventor 
had no special advantage from his invention. 
The patent system changed this, secured to the 
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inventor for a limited time exclusive use of his 
inventions, and thereby added the fuel of inter- 
est to the fire of genius in the discovery and pro- 
duction of new and useful things. 


It would obviously be unjust to devote any 
serious criticism to the foregoing quotations 
from Mr. Lincoln’s miscellaneous writings. 
They must be regarded in the light of mere re- 
creation to satisfy the craving for a change from 
the monotony of law and politics. Inthe United 
States, where the extended circulation of news- 
papers stimulates not alone the habit ofreading, 
but also the taste for writing, and affords abun- 
dant opportunity to gratify it, even versification 
becomes contagious. Could we know all the bi- 
ographical secrets of our great names in states- 
manship and jurisprudence, we should doubtless 
be surprised at the quantity of rhyme attempted 
or perpetrated by them at some period in their 
lives. As it is, we have many conspicuous ex- 
amples, among which we need mention only 
President John Quincy Adams, Justice Joseph 
Story, the great expounder of the Constitution 
Daniel Webster, the historian George Bancroft, 
and Chief-Justice Salmon P. Chase. 

Lincoln’s poetical temperament is suffi- 
ciently evinced in his fine appreciation of Shak- 
spere, Burns, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
probably many other poets whom tradition has 
not brought to general knowledge. The music 
of Lincoln’s thought was always in the minor 
key. His favorite poems, such as “ Oh, Why 
Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud ?” and 
Holmes’s “ Last Leaf,” specially emphasize this 
mood; they are distinctively poems of sadness. 
So also among Shakspere’s plays he found his 
chief fascination in “ Macbeth,” full of the same 
undercurrent of the great problems of life and 
destiny with which his own slight attempts at 
versification are in harmony. 

The date of Lincoln’s verses likewise serves 
to show that they sprang from the mere de- 
sire for a temporary change in his currents of 
thought. He tells us that he wrote them in 
the fall of 1844, when, as a candidate for presi- 
dential elector, he was making stump speeches 
in Indiana for Henry Clay. Weary with the 
monotony of political harangues, a visit to the 
graves of his mother and only sister touched 
and gave utterance to emotions which the 
hard, practical duties of his life, perhaps even 
more than the consciousness of literary imper- 
fection, held in patient subjection. 

It is more difficult to fix the date when the 
lecture on “ Discoveries, Inventions, and Im- 
provements” was written. He states in a letter 
of March 28, 1859, that he “ delivered a sort of 
lecture to three different audiences during the 
last month and this,” which can only apply to 
the one here printed. He also delivered it on 
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February 22, 1860, in Cook’s Hall, Springfield, 
Illinois, before the Library Association of that 
city. The writer, then living in Springfield, sat 
among the audience in Cook’s Hall,and remem- 
bers that the version of the lecture he then heard 
was much longer than the present one, and con- 
tained several fine passages which made an im- 
pression on his memory ; notably a reference 
to the importance and value of laughter, and a 
characterization of it as the “ joyous, beautiful, 
universal evergreen of life.” This confirms the 
belief that the version here printed is only a 
portion of the original draft, as indeed its form 
and brevity sufficiently indicate. First delivered 
in 1859, it must have been written at odd mo- 
ments before that date, but certainly within ten 
years before, for it mentions the California gold 
discoveries. 

The strong probability is that it was at least 
partly composed within that period of compara- 
tive leisure when, in March, 1849, his service 
of one term in Congress ended, and before the 
Nebraska Bill in January, 1854, unchained the 
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new political controversy in which Lincoln be- 
came so conspicuous an actor and so dominant 
aleader. It was during that five years’ lull fol- 
lowing his congressional service that, he tells us, 
he took up and worked through the first sixbooks 
of Euclid, by way of practice in the art of reason- 
ing and demonstration ; and the supposition is 
not a violent one that he may have added occa- 
sional literary composition as attractive by-play. 

Since this fragment has been preserved, 
which sufficiently illustrates his steps in the 
use of language, we need not grieve over the 
loss of the more perfect “lecture.” Five days 
after he read it in Cook’s Hall, he was in New 
York, and delivered there his famous Cooper 
Institute speech, which showed that he had 
trained himself for better uses than writing 
newspaper verses, describing Niagara, or ex- 
tolling the material achievements of Young 
America. A gigantic moral and patriotic cru- 
sade was about to open, to which his thoughts, 
his words, his patience, his will, were destined 
to give voice, courage, perseverance, victory. 


John G. Nicolay. 
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MEYNDERT HOBBEMA (1638-1709). 


RHE landscapes of Meyndert 
Hobbema were little known 
or appreciated until about a 
century after his death, and 
consequently the details of his 
life are few and scanty. He 
@ is said to have studied under 
Salomon van Ruisdael, though by others he is 
believed to have been the pupil of the greater 
Jacob van Ruisdael, nephew of the former. He 
certainly enjoyed the friendship and advice of 
the latter, whose junior he was by a few years, 
and, as might naturally be expected, his works 
bear a certain affinity to those of his famous con- 
temporary. He was born in 1638, probably at 
Amsterdam, though the city of Haarlem, the 
town of Koeverden, and the village of Middel- 
harnis in Holland are each said to have been 
his birthplace. He is known, however, to have 
resided at Amsterdam, and to have been mar- 
ried there in 1668, to which event his friend 
Jacob was a witness. He then recorded his age 
as thirty. He died in Amsterdam, December 
14, 1709, and was buried there, ending his days 
in poverty and obscurity, his last lodging being 
in the Roosgraft, the streetin which Rembrandt 
had died, just as poor, forty years before. 
Only thirty-five years ago the bestofhis works 
were not valued at much more than thirty dol- 


lars, and often the signatures were effaced from 
them,and better known names, such as Ruisdael 
and Decker, were substituted. Now, however, 
his canvasesare highly valued,anda work which 
before went begging at thirty dollars would prob- 
ably fetch a thousand timesasmuch. Hobbema 
ranks next to Ruisdael as a landscape-painter. 
Most of his works are in England. 

The subject I have engraved is known as 
“The Avenue, Middelharnis, Holland.” The 
long avenue of straight, lopped trees leads up 
to the village, in which the church tower is a 
conspicuous object. It is a faithful and charac- 
teristic glimpse of Holland, with its pastures, 
waterways, low horizons, and expansive and 
impressive skies. Above all, it is the sky which 
holds us here ; we feel the vastness of the im- 
mense vault of heaven. The work is gray and 
neutral in coloring, yet clear, strong, and fresh. 
In this respect Hobbema stands about mid- 
way between the golden manner of Cuyp and 
the cool, sober style of Ruisdael. This paint- 
ing is one of the finest of Hobbema’s, and is to 
be seen in the National Gallery, London. It 
is on canvas, and measures three feet, four and 
one half inches high, by four feet, seven and one 
half inches wide. The date upon it, 16-9, is 
read by some to be 1689, which would make it 
one of the latest of the artist’s signed pictures. 


T. Cole. 
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MY FIRST AND LAST 


BALLOON ASCENSION. 


(ARTISTS’ ADVENTURES SERIES.) 


at the Académie Julian in Paris. 

One Sunday afternoon, while 

wandering about the city in 

search of amusement, my eye 
was caught by the advertisement of a balloon 
ascension which was to take place on the follow- 
ing Sunday, under the auspices of the Société 
des Aéronautes. 

Thinking that here might be found amuse- 
ment, or the chance of anew experience, I wrote 
to the society, asking on what conditions I would 
be permitted to accompany the aéronaut. I re- 
ceived a courteous reply stating that if I would 
pay for the extra amount of gas required to lev- 
itate my person to the clouds, I might go. 

The next Sunday afternoon, therefore, found 
me at theinclosed fieldnear the Champ-de- Mars 
from which I was to take my first leave of earth. 

The balloon was there, or, rather, two of them, 
already halfinflated,and weighted to the ground 
by sand-bags, which, as the balloons filled, were 
attached lower down on the netting. Finally 
the inflated fabrics floated clear of the ground, 
restrained by ropes, but swaying gracefully in 
the increasing breeze. 

I was introduced to the young man, the as- 
sistant of the aéronaut, who was to be my con- 
ductor. I observed with regret that the balloon 
in which we were to sail was the older of the 
two, and had seen service, as its numerous 
patches attested. 

With consternation I inspected the car, or, 
rather, basket (for it was nothing more), of 
wickerwork. Its sides were less than two feet 
high, and it was so light that a well-placed kick 
would have sent it twenty feet. It did not 
strike me as being a safe vehicle in which to 
be “ wafted to the skies.” 

While inspecting this small edition of a fam- 
ily clothes-basket, a strange and novel sensa- 
tion of weakness about the knees took possession 
of me. As I shall not again recur to this phe- 
nomenon, the reader may as well understand 
that it did not leave me until I again reached 
what Mrs, Partington calls “ terra cotta.” 

However, my friends and fellow-students 
were present, and escape was impossible; so 
with a pretense of great calm I watched the 
workmen attach the car to the wooden ring 
to which was gathered the network of the bal- 
loon. Six small ropes held the car. 

Into the basket we stepped, and after many 
hand-shakings the ropes were cast off. 

We did not rise, and being informed that we 
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must leave behind either a sand-bag or my 
heavy winter overcoat, I heroically sacrificed 
the latter. Standing in the basket, I tossed it toa 
friend, when, presto! he as well as the rest of the 
world sank out of sight. At that moment I sat 
down. I can still recall the howl of derision and 
delight which greeted this commonplace act. 

The cries of the spectators were succeeded by 
amost profound silence, broken only by the fear- 
some creaking of the willow basket, as my com- 
panion leaned from side to side. 

I was soon aware of another sound, to which 
my ears seemed slowly to become attuned — the 
low, muffled roar of the great city, which pro- 
duced a continued note almost as pure as a 
musical tone, but lower in pitch than any note 
of the musical scale. 

The barometer soon showed an elevation of 
half a mile, and, looking over the side of the car 
(I was still seated on the floor), I saw the whole 
of Paris pass beneath me—the public build- 
ings, the Madeleine with its bright copper-green 
roof, the toy cathedral of Notre Dame on its 
little island. The distance was so great that all 
giddiness was gone, and the roar of the city was 
hushed. Throwing out much of our store of 
sand, we rose into great cumulus clouds. The 
barometer indicated a height of two miles; the 
air had the pure but thin feeling of an Alpine 
mountain-top. There was no sight, no noise 
save the patter of the feet of two pigeons on 
the summit of the balloon. They had refused 
to leave us, and, after hovering like land-birds 
about a ship, had settled on our rigging. 

The mist congealed on the fabric, trickled 
down the ropes, and made us so many pounds 
heavier that it soon became apparent that we 
could not surmount the cloud. 

In the utter silence of these heights the nov- 
ice, awed by the sublimity of the situation, has 
no thought of danger. The vast, sightless, si- 
lent void in which the bubble hung self-poised 
impressed the mind witha sense, not of violence, 
butof calm. Yetdangerthere was, and that most 
imminent. Anxiously scanning the barometer, 
my companion announced that we were falling. 
Seizing a bag of tissue-papers, he threw a hand- 
ful from the car. Instantly they disappeared, 
but adove us. We were rushing down to the 
city at an angle of about forty-five degrees. 
Now the two pigeons left the balloon, and even 
this slight diminution of weight gave us a short 
respite. As we approached the earth we struck 
the ground breeze, which we saw would carry 
us nearly the entire length of the city. Quickly 
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divesting ourselves of our coats and waistcoats, 
we took a rapid inventory of the pitifully small 
remainder of ballast, with a view to keeping the 
air-ship afloat as long as possible. 

To a novice who has ever gone down a to- 
boggan-slide the horror of that rush over the 
spires and chimneys of the great city may be 
dimly shown if he can imagine his sensations in- 
creased a thousandfold. Collision with a build- 
ing meant almost sure death, while the speed 
was so great that landing in a boulevard was 
an impossibility. The roar of one street as it 
grew less distinct was quickly followed by the 
roar of the next, as the excited and interested 
Parisians watched our flight. Several times we 
avoided collision only by throwing out a coat, 
basket, or bottle, the balloon each time taking 
a slight bound, and clearing the obstacle. 

At last, without hats, coats, or waistcoats, we 
approached the river. If we could only cross 
it there was a possibility of landing in a field 
on the other side. My companion suggested 
that we climb into the ring, and unbutton the 
car and let it drop. 

The car weighed over twenty pounds, and, 
released of its weight, the balloon might mount 
to an elevation of over half a mile, which was 
quite high enough to kill any one who might 
fall out of the barrel-hoop on which my friend 
suggested that we should sit, and sail through 
space. I declined with much warmth, and said 
that a descent into the river would be much 
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safer. He thought otherwise, as he could not 
swim. 

We were then nearly over the boulevard that 
skirted the river, and, calculating the distance, 
which was perhaps five hundred feet, my com- 
panion excitedly pulled the rent-rope, and a 
great tear was opened in the balloon. The pear- 
shaped neck collapsed upward, the bag took 
the form of a parachute, and, deprived of al- 
most all our gas, we dropped swiftly to the 
boulevard. 

A telegraph line of about ten wires followed 
the river, and through these we smashed, break- 
ing one wire after another. 

We struck the sidewalk with enough force 
to prostrate and stun us both. On recovering, 
I found myself surrounded by a crowd of the ca- 
naille of the barriers, who were excitedly tear- 
ing the wreck of the balloon under pretense 
of offering assistance. Hastily folding up the 
remains of our balloon, we threw it into the 
basket, and carried it to a wine-shop, followed 
by a rabble that made violent demands for 
payment for imaginary services. As we were 
hatless and coatless, we thought it best to re- 
main in our temporary asylum, and to send to 
town for these necessaries. They arrived late 
that evening, and, after a certain amount of 
health-drinking, I bade farewell to my aérial 
conductor, and departed with the resolution 
that this my first should be my last balloon 


ascension. 
Robert V. V. Sewell. 
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HE stood by his grave, and asked him: 
“ Hast thou forgiven me?” 
And he from the dark grave answered : 
“T have not forgiven thee! 
For who can forget, 
In a day or a year, 
Though lost forever, 
The things that were dear— 
The smile, the tear, 
The pleasure, the pain, 
The lips that he kissed, 
And would again ? 
Not I, false one, not I— 
I have not forgiven thee!” 


She wrung her hands, and asked him: 
“ Hast thou forgotten me?” 
And he—or the dust of him —answered: 
“TI have forgotten thee! 
For who would remember, 
A day or an hour, 
The pitiful weakness 
That seemed to be power, 
The faded flower, 
The dead desire, 
The cold, white ashes 
That once were fire ? 
Not I, and so— good-by — 
I have forgotten thee!” 


R. H. Stoddard. 
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A COMET-FINDER. 


ENGRAVED BY R. G. TIETZE. 


WILLIAM R. BROOKS. 


ALMOST within the shadows of an apple- 
<1 orchard, raised two feet above the sod, 
in one corner of a farm-lot fence, near the vil- 
lage of Phelps, New York, is a rude platform 
of boards less than twelve feet square. Firmly 
anchored in the ground, and rising four feet 
above the surface of the platform at iis cen- 
ter, stands a heavy post fashioned to particular 
uses. Ata little distance, a low-roofed and red- 
painted cottage is snuggled among the apple- 
trees. The slanting roof of a shed creeps close 
under the eaves at the rear of the little house, 
and from its door a narrow board path leads 
beneath the apple-trees,over a mumbling brook, 
to the rough platform of planks at the cor- 
ner of the orchard lot. The red house is the 
home of Astronomer William R. Brooks, and 
the huddle of slabs in the corner is the Red 
House Observatory. From this humble out- 
look, since 1881, Mr. Brooks has discovered 
eleven comets—more than have been found 
by any one of his scientific colleagues during 
the same time. 

On a September evening in 1883, with a tel- 
escope of his own making, Mr. Brooks caught 
the first glimmer of Pons’s great comet of 1812, 
once more sweeping into vision after a journey 
around the sun of more than seventy years’ du- 
ration. Scanty observations in 1812 by Pons 
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and others had resulted in imperfect calcula- 
tions of the time required for its revolution 
around the sun. Its reappearance was some- 
what anticipated in 1880. Nightly, since then, 
astronomers had watched for it with perfected 
instruments. Three years had passed when, on 
an autumn night, Mr. Brooks first caught its 
returning glow upon the glasses of his home- 
made telescope. Again,on an August night four 
years later, he recorded the return of Olbers’s 
great comet of 1815, also overdue. 

Phelps village is in that region of western 
New York where clear-watered lakes with In- 
dian names are clustered so thickly —Seneca, 
Canandaigua, Cayuga, Keuka, and Onondaga. 
The hamlet is more than one hundred years 
old, has 1500 dwellers, and lies upon the Au- 
burn branch of the New York Central Rail- 
road, sixty miles from Syracuse, and forty-two 
from Rochester. One summer day the writer 
went to talk with Mr. Brooks about his work. 
The way led beyond the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, down an easy slope, over a rustic bridge, 
and finally through a ravine, out upon a yellow 


ribbon of country road. As the writer did most 
of his growing-up in the village of Phelps, and 
had recollections of Mr. Brooks as the photog- 
rapher of the village, before whom he had once 
stood to be photographed, he knew that the 
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THE RED HOUSE, FROM THE FRONT GATE. 
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man of medium, well-proportioned stature who 


welcomed him at the threshold was the Red 
House astronomer. 

A huge regulator clock marked “ Red House 
Observatory” in gilt letters stood in the entry. 
Seated at a casement in a little room with plain 
appointments, Mr. Brooks chatted of his work, 
his wife aiding him now and then with her rec- 
ollection; and when his little nine-year-old 
daughter came in from a romp, and dropped 
upon a hassock at her father’s feet, the astron- 
omer’s family were all present. This little girl, 
Anna Caroline Brooks, is an assistant to her 
father in his astronomical work. Independently 
she observed with a smaller telescope the oc- 
cultation of Jupiter by the moon on March 23, 
1889. 

Mr. Brooks was born in Maidstone, England, 
in 1844. His father was a Baptist minister who 
came to America when his son was thirteen 
years old, and settled near Darien, New York. 

3efore coming to America, and while 6n a voy- 
age to Australia, the lad, in watching the cap- 
tain of the vessel take observations, had his first 
impulse toward the study of astronomy. By 
studies in his American home ‘he became famil- 
iar with the theory and construction of tele- 
scopes and with scientific works. He made 
his first telescope when he was fourteen years 
of age, and with his own hands has constructed 
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THE RED HOUSE, FROM THE SOUTH. 


the instruments he has since used. Lacking 
suitable tools, the boy made many journeys to 
the shop of a friendly cabinet-maker four miles 
from his home, where he was allowed the use 
of tools and material. The tube of his first 
instrument was of wood, and square, as was the 
sliding eyepiece. It was finished just in time 
to afford him observations of Donati’s great 
comet of 1858. At seventeen he delivered his 
first astronomical lecture, illustrated by charts, 
in his father’s church. During this early period 
he made many experiments in natural philos- 
ophy and mechanics, Invention also occupied 
his attention. He had not then seen a sewing- 
machine, but he made one which aroused won- 
der among the housewives of the neighborhood. 
He made detailed drawings also for an ocean 
steamer, with double,revolving hullon the screw 
principle, which was expected to cross the At- 
lantic Ocean in three days. Those were the 
early days of photography. The boy saved a 
little money with which he bought chemicals 
for experiment. His first camera was a dark- 
ened chamber in the parsonage, with a spec- 
tacle glass for a lens, fitted in a board in the 
window. This gavea view of the church shaded 
by great elms. The plate was held by hand 
against a standard during exposure. Early in 
his astronomical work Mr. Brooks employed 
photography in his researches, and he became 
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comet on October 4, 1881. 








It was discovered indepen- 
dently by Denning, in Eng- 
land, on the same morn- 
ing. Finally heconstructed 
a silver-on-glass reflecting 
telescope of g-inch aper- 
ture, grinding and polishing 
the glasses with his own 
tools and hands. With this 
instrument, optically of sur- 
passing excellence, as its 
record proves, Mr. Brooks 
up to 1888 did all his 
subsequent work. He spent 
one year perfecting the 
large glass of this instru- 
ment. It is of unusually 
short focus, and has great 
light-grasping power, re- 
vealing exceedingly faint 
objects. It thus serves the 
prime purpose of its con- 
structor—the discovery of 
comets and nebulz. Mean- 
time Mr. Brooks forsook 
photography, and moved 
tothe red house outside the 
village. The large telescope 
was finished there, and no- 
thing was then lacking but 
an observatory. With his 
own hands he erected in 
one corner of the farm-lot 
a platform as described. 
Thisrudestaging henamed 
the Red House Observa- 
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LARGE TELESCOPE OF THE 


convinced that it would serve an important pur- 
pose by disclosing many objects invisible with 
the largest telescopes, and also in charting the 
heavens. While yet a youth, Mr. Brooks spent 
three years in the Shepherd Iron Works at Buf- 
falo, where he assisted in constructing steam- 
engines and other heavy machinery. There he 
acquired much of the mechanical skill which 
has aided him in the construction of his astro- 
nomical instruments. Meanwhile he was per- 
fecting himself in mechanical drawing. 

In 1870 Mr. Brooks, who had married at the 
age of twenty-four, settled in Phelps, where 
he became the village photographer. During 
leisure hours, with tools and appliances of his 
own construction, he made in his studio his 
second telescope, an achromatic instrument of 
2-inch aperture. With this he secured obser- 
vations of the transit of Mercury in 1878. He 
next constructed a 5-inch diameter reflecting 
telescope, with which he discovered his first 


RED HOUSE OBSERVATORY, WITH WHICH ELEVEN 
COMETS WERE DISCOVERED BY MR. BROOKS, 


tory, which is now known 
wherever tidings reach by 
wire or cable. 

Inacorner ofthe summerkitchen Mr. Brooks 
showed me a locker-like box of boards reach- 
ing from floor to roof. It was fastened with 
strong staples andalock. The doorwas opened, 
and then, standing upright, was disclosed an 
object that had the appearance of a very large 
stovepipe, fitted together and ribbed with 
strengthening bands at the joints. This was 
the home-made tele- 
scope, a Newtonian 
reflector. Its large 
speculum, or mirror, 
is of glass accurately 
ground and polished 
toa parabolic curve. = 
It is silvered on its 
front surface, and the 
silver film is polished 
in the most perfect 
manner. The large 


speculum rests in a THE ARTIFICIAL STAR. 








cell at the lower end of an iron tube. The upper 
end of the tube is open. Rays of light from an 
object, the moon for instance, pass down the 
open-mouthed tube in parallel rays, and are 
then reflected back in converging rays. Just 
before they come to a focus they strike a small 
flat speculum set at an angle of forty-five de- 
crees, and are reflected out to an eyepiece 
through an opening in the side of the tube. 
While replacing the telescope in the wooden 
closet, Mr. Brooks invited me to remain during 
the evening to see the instrument 
mounted and to test its power. Then 
we went into the shop, the other 
compartment beneath the woodshed 
roof. Amachinist’s bench, with a pol- 
ished steel vise, was there, each the 
handiwork of the owner. Gauges and 
calipers of various forms, iron clamp- 
screws of graded sizes, and strange 
appliances of wood and steel, lay 
about, all wrought by the same 
hands. There was a compact little 
engine to supply power to pulleys 
and shafting above. Close at hand 
was an object like the flat wheel upon 
which potters fix and whirl the clay. 
Dropping upon a stool, Mr. Broo! 
patted the wheel, which, when the 
engine was started, began to whirl. 
“This,” said Mr, Brooks, “is the ma- 
chine upon which the specula are 
ground. The making of optical sur- 
faces,” he continued, “requires high 
skill, close judgment, and patience. 
It stands at the head and front of 
technical art. As im-the case of the 
telescope you have just seen, the be- 
ginning of the speculum was a rough 
disk of glass, and a year was spent 
perfecting it. Having determined 
the focal length, gauges of proper 
curve were made, and round disks of 
iron called ‘tools’ were carefully turned in the 
lathe, to fit the curvature of the gauges. The 
rough glass was then placed upon the iron re- 
volving table of this optical machine, which is 
of my own invention, and differs considerably 
‘rom those of Lord Rosse or Lassell. It intro- 
cuces a great variety of beautiful motions for 
producing perfect curves. The coarse grinding 
is done with sand and water placed between the 
glass and the iron tool. The latter is driven 
backward and forward over the glass by attach- 
ment to this long arm and adjustable crank. As 
the grinding tool oscillates, italsorevolves. The 
glass also rotates with a différential motion. 
When the glass is brought roughly to the curve 
of the tool, emery of different grades of fineness 
1The comet pictures in this article are by D. B. 
Keeler, after drawings by Mr. Brooks. 
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is used, until an exceedingly smooth surface is 
obtained. The polishing follows. The iron tool 
is heated, and a layer of melted pitch is poured 
over it. The glass is then covered with rouge 
and water, and the pitch while yet warm is 
pressed down upon the glass conforming to 
its curve. The tool is again set in motion, and 
the polishing proceeds, rouge and water being 
added until a perfect polish is obtained. 

“ Now the most difficult part of the work 
begins—the ‘figuring’ or correcting of the 





BROOKS’S COMET NO. 1 OF 1883.! 


curve of the glass. To be of any use ina reflect- 
ing telescope the mirror must have a perfect 
parabolic curve—the only curve that will re- 
flect parallel rays of light to a focus. The glass 
is taken to a darkened room —the cellar of 
my cottage has served in my work — where by 
means of an artificial star and very refined 
methods the curve of the glass is ascertained. 
For an artificial star,” he explained, “I use a 
lamp with a metal chimney having in it a hole 
about 34,5 of an inch in diameter. The hole is 
my artificial star.” “Why should the perfecting 
of the speculum fh your large instrument have 
occupied you a year?” said I to Mr. Brooks. 

““T believe,” said he, “that I found it first 
to have a hyperbolic curve: that was of no use. 
I may have found it next to be an oblate sphe- 
roid: that isofno use. It may have been spher- 
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ical: that is of no use. I may have found it 
elliptical: but that would not do; it must be 
a parabola. And yet the difference between 
the parabola and any of these other curves is 
so slight that it cannot be measured mechani- 
cally — only optically ; and the changes are all 
made in the polishing stage of the work. Af- 
ter each test the speculum, if not of the required 
curve, must be returned to this wheel until of 
perfect ‘ figure.’ ” 


A COMET-FINDER. 


The moon had been at full the evening be- 
fore and between dusk and moonrise there was 
only half an hour for searching. A long inter- 
val of cloudy weather had preceded, and Mr. 
Brooks was eager to resume his work. Snow 
lay two feet deep between the house and the 
observatory. A path was made, and the tele- 
scope, carried from the house in the arms of its 
maker, was at length put in position. In the 
second sweep of the heavens there came to the 


THE PONS-BROOKS COMET. 


(The small figure in the left-hand upper corner gives the telescopic field when this comet was first detected by Mr. Brooks 
on the evening of September 1, 1883.) 


Upon a stand near by was an instrument of 
burnished brass and glistening steel which had 
been constructed in the woodshed shop. It was 
an equatorial refractor. 

Of the comets which Mr. Brooks has dis- 
covered, the first was of short period, circling 
the sun every eight years and four months, and 
was found in October of 1881, with the third 
telescope of his construction. One year after- 
ward came the second discovePy, with the fourth 
and last instrument. This comet of October, 
1882, was a fragmentary body, a companion 
to the great comet of that year. 

On the night of February 23, 1883, the mer- 
cury at the Red House had shrunk below zero. 


watcher’s anxious eye the vision of a beautifully 
bright telescopic comet, bordering on naked- 
eye visibility. It had a short, delicate, straight 
tail, pointing from the sun. Each of his previ 
ous comets had been so hazy as to be easily 
mistaken for nebulz, but of this discovery 
there could be no doubt. “He came bound- 
ing up the steps two at a time out of the heavy 
snow,” said Mrs. Brooks. ; 

During the month of August, 1883, the as- 
tronomer had devoted eighty hours to fruit- 
less work. On the night of September 1, the 
celebrated Pons discovery, the great comet 
of 1812, again broke within the range of earthly 
vision, and the patient man in the fence corner 





TELESCOPIC VIEW OF BROOKS’S COMET 


was the first to greet the wanderer. “This 
comet,” said his child, “ was credited to papa 
as the faintest one ever discovered.” 

“At discovery this comet was coming di- 
rectly toward us,” explained Mr. Brooks, “and 
at perihelion it appeared as a naked-eye comet. 
Its head had an approximate diameter of 500,- 
000 miles, with a tail 20 million miles in length. 
At discovery it was not less than 350 millions 
of miles distant. Greatest interest attaches to 
its periodic character, being the second on the 
list of known comets of long period. Of this 
class Halley’s was the first. The period of revo- 
lution around the sun of what is now known 
as the Pons- Brooks comet is seventy-one years, 
four months, ten days. Its next return to visi- 
bility will be in the year 1955.” 

This comet—the most notable he had then 
found —was discovered by Mr. Brooks on a 
Saturday evening. The same is true of five 
others discovered from the Red House Obser- 
vatory, so that Saturday has grown into the 
family calendar as a lucky day. Mr. Brooks 
took particular care that his child should be- 
come familiar with the appearance of the Pons- 
Brooks comet and the circumstances of its dis- 
covery. He indulges the hope that she may 
live to see it return. : 

Fruitless searching followed, until on August 
31, 1885, in the constellation Hunting Dogs, 
the next and fifth comet appeared to Mr. Brooks. 
Then four months went by without results. On 
the evening after Christmas of 1885, while his 
telescope was trained on the constellation 
Aquila, his sixth discovery appeared. It was 
low down in the western heavens, somewhat 


NO. 2 OF 1886, DISCOVERED MAY 1, 1886. 


bright, moving slowly eastward, and fast set- 
tling behind the orchard. Of its cometary na- 
ture there was no doubt, and its position was 
secured, but the direction of its motion had not 
been accurately determined whenit sank behind 
the trees. The probability that some other 
watcher would find the comet before another 
evening incited action. The telescope was 
removed from its permanent stand, and Mr. 
Brooks carried it over the brook and around 
the house. Wife and father were called to assist. 
A table, books, and door-mats were hurried 
out from the cottage, and, while the astronomer 
lifted the instrument upon the fence and guided 
its direction, the wife adjusted the table, books, 
and mats to support it. Thus the direction 
of the comet’s motion was ascertained, and at 
eight o’clock the discovery was announced by 
telegraph. The news was cabled abroad the 
same night. A prize of $200 was awarded for 
the discovery of this comet. “ For a few hours 
after each discovery,” said Mrs. Brooks, “there 
is a natural anxiety lest the telegraph should 
inform us that the comet had been seen else- 
where ; but this has happened only once.” 

The seventh discovery at the Red House 
was made four months later, April 27, 1886, 
in the constellation Cassiopeia, and only four 
days after, May 1, 2:45 A. M., came the eighth 
Red House comet, this time in Pegasus. With 
its fan-shaped tail, it greatly resembled in minia- 
ture the Donati comet of 1858, and Mr. Brooks 
was reminded of his dreams when viewing 
Donati’s comet with the square, wooden-tubed 
telescope made at the friendly cabinet-maker’s 
shop. 
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BROOKS’S COMET NO. 3 OF 1886. DISCOVERED MAY 22, 1886. 
(Telescopic view. This illustrates the type of tailless comet, usually, as in this instance, of short period.) 


On the evening of May 22, 1886, the ninth 
comet was found in the constellation Virgo. It 
was globular in form and without tail. Here 
was established an unprecedented record of dis- 
covery —five comets in less than nine months, 
four in succession, two within four days, three 
in less than one month and visible from earth 
at the same time. 

Within a few degrees of the spot where the 
Pons-Brooks comet reappeared, the next and 
tenth discovery was made by Mr. Brooks. It 
wasintheconstellation Draco, and was found on 
the evening of January 22, 1887. Finally came 
the eleventhand last. Onthe morning of August 
26, 1887, the press of the United States and of 
the Old World announced the discovery on the 
night before, at the Red House Observatory, of 
a comet equaling in importance that of 1812. 
While sweeping the eastern skies early on the 
morning of August 25, Mr. Brooks detected a 
faint nebulous object in the constellation Can- 
cer. It was at once suspected to be a comet, 
and the detection of motion soon confirmed the 
suspicion. Two days later it had moved into 
the same telescopic field with the star t Cancri. 
Continued observations soon proved this new 
foundling to be the Olbers comet of 1815, thus 
adding a third to the list of known long-period 
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comets. Like the 
Pons-Brooks comet, 
it was overdue at re- 
discovery. It was 
brightish upon its re- 
appearance, had a 
short, brush-like tail, 
and was moving slow- 
ly eastward toward 
thesun. Increasing in 
brightness until Oc- 
tober, it then passed 
perihelion. Although 
it did not become vis- 
ible to the naked eye, 
it presented a fine ap- 
pearance in large tele- 
scopes, and, like the 
Pons-Brooks comet, 
ranks as one of the 
most valuable addi- 
tions to cometary as- 
tronomy. Thus it had 
fallen to the lot of the 
same man to detect on 
their first return two 
of the three known 
cometsof long period. 

When we moved 
from the evening meal 
only a rim of the 
setting sun shone 
through the apple- 
trees, and the host, proceeding to the kitchen 
locker, removed his telescope. He feared, 
he said, there was “too much atmospheric dis- 
turbance for good telescopic definition.” Tilt- 
ing the top of the telescope toward him, he 
lifted it with tenderness, and led the way to- 
ward the observatory, the child Anna accom- 
panying us. In the center of a rude staging 
of rough sawn planks, held up from the earth 
a couple of feet by four posts at the corners, 
is the standard upon which the telescope is 
mounted when in use. A hickory post about 
six inches square was set firmly in the ground, 
and was braced by four hemlock scantlings. 
Post and braces do not touch the platform; 
hence no tremors or vibrations of the structure 
are communicated to the telescope. The upper 
part of the post was turned true in a lathe, and 
on this the movable part of the apparatus turns 
in azimuth, or parallel with the horizon. The 
telescope is placed in a “cradle,” and this is 
hinged to the perpendicular part so as to give 
the motion in altitude — from horizon to zenith. 
The motion in altitude is governed by a large 
quadrantscrew. The lower portion of the screw 
passes through a large nut operated by a pulley 
in the hand of the observer. An iron weight 
at the front of the cradle balances the telescope 
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so that it moves easily and smoothly, and by 

means of these two motions in azimuth and 

altitude, the telescope may be directed to any 
art of the heavens. 

While Mr. Brooks was mounting the tele- 
scope, the sun, then below the horizon, was yet 
reaching over its edge with shafts of light. The 
tin cover of the speculum, like the cap of a pho- 
tographiccamera, wasremoved from the mouth 
of the telescope, and the dew-cap, extending 
the length of the tube, was adjusted, so that dew 
might not deposit upon the glasses. Should 
currents of heated air from the observer’s body 
drift past the open end of the tube, the clear 
definition of objects would cease; this the dew- 
cap prevents. 

The mellow afterglow had changed before 
all was adjusted. Mr. Brooks seated himself 
beside me on the edge of the platform, Tree- 
toads chirped in the apple-trees ; pioneer crick- 
ets were filing their little saws in the near 
stubble-fields; occasionally a wheel rumbled 
somewhere overa roadway bridge; onthe trees, 
where chickens had gone to roost, the leaves 
were motionless; from some place, away off, 
came the barking of a dog; an apple, letting 
go before its time, fell with a thud into the 
matted grass: and so we sat upon the edge 
of the Red 
House Obser- 
vatory, each 
prodding the 
moist earth 
with careless 
heel. And so, 
while _ cigar 
smoke curled 
in the quiet air, 
I asked Mr. 
Brooks if he 
went sweep- 
ing about with 
his telescope 
at random in 
the heavens 
nightly. 

Heanswered 
that only strict 
and systematic 
methods were 
effective in 
cometary re- 
search. His 
sweeping is us- 
uallydonenear 
the sun, low 
down in the 
western sky at 
evening, and 
in the eastern 
sky of a morn- 
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ing. This, becauseallcomets are brightest when 
nearest the sun, and therefore are more easily 
seen. They are found, however, in all parts of 
the sky, and sometimes in opposition to the 
sun. Blocking out his nightly work, he takes a 
certain number of degrees of the heavens, say 
ninety degrees, beginning at the horizon, and 
working upward. Where he leaves off on one 
night he begins on the next, keeping careful 
records of the regions searched. 

Then followed the relation of experiences of 
lonely vigils with the telescope through long 
winter nights, when snow bent the apple-limbs, 
covered the platform of slabs, and muffled the 
mumblings of the brook; of nights when the 
patient watcher had forgotten his suffering 
from cold in the joy of discovery; of nights 
when frost particles glittered in the air, and the 
rigors of his unprotected position had been 
fruitless; of summer nights when physical com- 
fort made even barren search a delight to the 
watcher; of nights when the tube had been 
trained to the indicated location of some wan- 
derer first discovered by another, and of days 
when observations of discovery were being 
worked out to scientific exactitude of time and 
location. 

Meanwhile twilight had deepened to dusk. 





TELESCOPIC VIEW OF THE OLBERS-BROOKS COMET, 1815-1887. 








BROOKS’S MULTIPLE COMET. 


The telescope was leveled upon Jupiter, visible 
just above the apple-trees westward, and I 
was called to look. Those who are acquainted 
with telescopic work may estimate the relative 
powerofthis instrument when the appearance of 
celestial objects viewed with its aid is described 
in lay terms. Jupiter, 490 millions of miles 
away, was a glowing disk as large as the moon 
to the unaided eye. Its belts glowed brightly, 
and its four moons, three on one side and one 
on the other, were like burnished bucklers hung 
against the dark sky. So near the horizon was 
the planet that, seen through earth’s atmos- 
phere horizontally, its definition was a trifle un- 
steady. An object at the zenith is more sharply 
defined, because only the thickness ofthe earth’s 
atmosphere interferes to blur the vision. While 
I gazed, the glowing light of Jupiter was lost, 
the telescope not having been moved. Earth 
had so far moved in her axial revolution that 
the object had been carried off the field of 
view in the eyepiece, which has a diameter of 
about half an inch, corresponding to about one 
quarter of a degree of the heavens. The Red 
House Observatory had moved with the earth 
in its axial revolution a dozen miles while the 
planet was being carried across the telescopic 
field. 
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“ Look at the Milky Way,” 
said Mr. Brooks, as he tilted 
the tube so that its dark 
mouth swallowed mellow 
light from the zenith. There 
was a feeling like that one 
might have wandering in 
strange antipodal scenes, with 
the occasional sound of a hu- 
man voice close to the ear. 
The visual sense and the 
aural function were far separ- 
ated, and yet codperative, in 
the same body. The result 
was somehow jarring. A rapt 
listener to symphony would 
in like manner be disturbed 
by the measured utterance of 
criticism at his side. Then 
Mr. Brooks became silent, 
and I listened to the stillness 
of what I saw, if such seem- 
ing contradiction may be un- 
derstood —a stillness undis- 
turbedsaveby occasional flut- 
tering of a querulous chicken 
disturbed by jostling neigh- 
bors on a near apple-limb or 
by cattle lifting their wet blue 
noses over the fence to see 
what it was all about. 

The Milky Way was a 
mighty yellow belt pierced 

by knobs of light — permanent stars jutting 
through a spangled confusion of lesser ones. 
A diaphragm was removed from the opening 
of the telescope, which, with thus increased 
aperture and power, resolved the dusty span- 
gle of background into other stars with thesame 
relative confusion of dusty spangle beyond and 
beyond. Next, the tube was trained so that its 
black throat drew in the cold, steady light from 
Polaris—the apparent center of diurnal revolu- 
tion of all the stars. To have resting in one’s 
brain the earth end ofa light-ray that shot away 
234 trillions of miles to a mysterious source, 
brought somehow a fearsome sensation. It is 
outside of human comprehension to compass 
the physical fact. It is difficult to believe that, 
should that hard, glittering point be blotted out, 
a watcher on earth would be forty years older 
before the last glint ofits light, hurrying to earth 
186,000 miles a second, would die upon the 
eye. 

The night had grown cooler, the air had 
cleared, though scarfs of mist lay close upon the 
fields. The child had several times shouted 
the discovery of plunging meteors, and the in- 
strument was surrendered to the astronomer. 
“There,” he spoke, with a turn of the wheel, “I 
have now my starting-point for the night — 











just above Arcturus, and before the dawn, or 
before the harvest moon has come, I shall have 
swept upward to the zenith.” 

“This must be lonesome work,” I said to 
Mrs. Brooks. For fear of disturbing him, she 
responded in undertones. ‘With something of 
amusement, she explained that beside her hus- 
band’s sleeping-place a little window had been 
made in the side of the house. Through this 
he observed the atmospheric and other con- 
ditions whenever he woke in the night. Some- 
times the evenings may be cloudy or the moon 
may set late; but if, upon waking, he finds the 
skies clear and moonless, it has been for years 
his habit to rise and go out to the fence corner 
to pursue his researches. 

The night had neared its meridian, and the 
child Anna, grown oblivious of meteors, was 
asleep in her mother’s lap. The cows, gone to 
bed in dew-wet grass just over the fence, softly 
crunched the mysterious cud. The querulous 
chicken was quiet, 
and stillness was 
uponthefarms and 
forests. The oc- 
casional bark of 
some dog, and the 
nameless sounds 
of the night, em- 
phasized its hush. 
The astronomer 
had become silent 
in his far wander- 
ings. His night 
work had begun. 
He scarcely knew 
of any person near, 
and turned, as 
though surprised, 
to respond good- 
night to wife, child, 
and visitor. When 
I reached the vil- 
lage, the steeple 
clock was sound- 
ing midnight. 


On April 17, 
1888, Mr. Brooks 
leftthe Red House, 
and removed to the beautiful village of Geneva, 
on Seneca Lake, New York, six miles away, to 
take charge of the Smith Observatory, estab- 
lished and maintained by William Smith, Esq., 
of that place. Here Mr. Brooks superintended 
the erection of the new observatory, the con- 
tracts for the construction and erection of the 
new instruments, all of which are of the best 
workmanship, combining all the modern im- 
provements and many refinements of detail 
suggested by himself. The equatorial telescope 
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THE BROOKS COMET OF AUGUST 28, 1892. 
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has an objective ten inches and one-eighth in 
aperture, with a photographic lens of the same 
size. The instrumental equipment embraces a 
meridian circle, an astronomical clock, and 
a spectroscope. During his residence in Ge- 
neva Mr. Brooks has already discovered eight 
new comets, four of them within a period of 
less than one year. The total number of his dis- 
coveries is now nineteen. 

The first comet discovered by him at Ge- 
neva was on the evening of August, 7, 1888, 
in the northwestern heavens. It was situated 
in the constellation Ursa Major, close to one 
of the fore-paws. The comet was moving away 
from the sun in a southeasterly course. It had 
a short, faint tail, which presented the curious 
anomaly of pointing almost directly toward 
the sun, instead of away from it, as well-regu- 
lated comets do. Mr. Brooks’s next comet 


was discovered independently, in less than a 
month after the first, viz.,on September 3; Bar- 






























TELESCOPIC VIEW. 


nard, at the Lick Observatory, it was subse- 
quently learned, having found it the morning 
previous. It remained visible with good tele- 
scopes overa year. Mr. Brooks’s next discovery 
was made on the morning of January 14, thus 
opening the year 1889. The next discovery 
came on the morning of July 6, 1889. This 
comet was in the constellation Cetus, and 
moved so slowly that it remained nearly six 
days in the same telescopic field as when dis- 
covered. It proved to be a most valuable and 
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interesting discovery, a comet of short period, 
thus adding another member to our solar sys- 
tem. As a telescopic comet, this one stands 
unique in the annals of astronomy. It was 
found to be attended by several companions. 
Two of these were visible in moderate-size tele- 
scopes, and in the large instruments of Cali- 
fornia and Vienna four were seen. It is known 
as Brooks’s Multiple comet. 

Mr. Brooks’s next comet was discovered 
on the morning of March 19, 1890. It grew 
brighter until June, when it had a bright stel- 
lar nucleus and a fine tail. For this discovery 
he was awarded a medal by the Astronomical 
Society of the Pacific,—the first medal awarded 
by that society. On August 28, 1892, the sixth 
comet from the Geneva Observatory was dis- 
covered by Mr. Brooks; on November 19, in 
Constellation Virgo, he found another comet; 
and again another on the morning of October 
16, 1893. This discovery was also in Virgo, 
being the third found by him in that nebulous 
region, all within short distances from one an- 
other, and the nineteenth comet found by this 
astronomer. It had a tail some three degrees 
in length, the normal appearance being straight, 
but, passing daily through a series of changes, 
now slightly curved, then abruptly bent near 
the head and split into numerous branches 
and a multiplicity of forms. Much of this was 
detected visually, but the photographic revela- 
tions of this comet were still more marvelous. 
Upon the photographic plates secured in the 
clear atmosphere of the Lick Observatory, 
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ARE NGLISH in the year 1600, 
- though enriched by the glori- 
ous group of writers of Eliza- 

beth’s reign, was still the speech 

of a people fond of the chimney- 

corner, and living shut in by 

their four seas. In the hundred years that fol- 
lowed, expanding commerce, and the planting 
of numerous English colonies on the mainland 
of America and in subtropical West India isl- 
ands, subjected to a serious strain a language 
that had hardly ever before encountered the 
great world. A multitude of things had to 
be named that hitherto had been unknown 
and undreamed of even by the seers of the 
golden age of English imagination, and ex- 
1 Since this article was written a few of the words 
treated as beyond the pale of lexicography may have 


been brought within it by the issue of new editions of 
the standard dictionaries, and in particular by the pub- 
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the tail was shown increased to ten degrees 
in length, and in form unlike that of any comet 
yet observed. In one instance the tail was so 
broken up and distorted as to appear like a 
torch flaring in the wind. 

Mr. Brooks’s work, however, in his new and 
well-equipped observatory is by no means con- 
fined to cometary research; indeed, this forms 
only a small part of his work. Planetary and 
solar phenomena, transit work for the determin- 
ation of time, double-star and spectroscopic 
observations now engage his attention. He is 
now devoting much time to photography of the 
heavens. An important part of his work is the 
reception of visitors to the observatory, which 
is open to the public every clear evening. Lec- 
ture courses upon astronomy also occupy Mr. 
Brooks’s spare time. He has won a large num- 
ber of the Warner Gold Prizes for cometary 
discoveries. His English colleagues, in 1887, 
honored him by electing him a Fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, and also a mem- 
ber of the Liverpool Astronomical Society. 
He is a Fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. In 1890 he 
was elected a member of the British Astro- 
nomical Association, and in 1891 Hobart Col- 
lege conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts. Mr. Brooks has relations 
with The Associated Press, and tidings of his 
discoveries are at once transmitted to all parts 
of the world, and the news of discoveries by 
other astronomers is speedily transmitted to 
him. 

Frank W. Mack, 
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pressions were to be found for modes of life and 
action beyond the experience of Saxon or Nor- 
man. This exigency was met by taxing old 
phrases to their utmost through new applica- 
tions, by giving new meanings and wider cur- 
rency to provincial words, by borrowing from 
other European languages, and by plundering 
the dialects of the barbarians. Every new ani- 
mal, new plant, new custom, demanded a new 
word, or, perhaps, a whole set of them. The 
settlers in different regions supplied identical 
deficiencies by different devices,and hencecame 
many of the local variations in our American 
English. If we had the means of tracing the 
effect of similar crises at the period of Anglo- 
Saxon migration from the ranges we might 
lication of “The Century Dictionary,” a work that has 


opened its columns to a much fu 2 recognition of 
American usage than any of its predecessors. 








account in the same way for many of the local 
variations in the mother-English. 

But to specific instances. Maize, even before 
it was cooked, required more than twenty words. 
The American settler never used the word maize, 
which is a West Indian name imported into 
book-English through the Spanish. To this 
day we do not say maize; our illiterate people 
have never heard it. To Europeans, whose only 
knowledge of the infidel world was derived from ° 
the long conflict with the Turks, all things 
from beyond Christendom seemed to come 
from the lands of the Mussulman, An idol 
was a “maumet”—that is, a Mahomet ; a new 
fowl from America became a “ Turkey-cock.” 
In like manner early English comers, as Henry 
Hudson, for example, called the maize “Tur- 
kish wheat.” The beans that were found here 
were called “Turkish beans” by the first Dutch 
and Swedish writers on America, and the French 
called maize at first 4/4 de Turguie. And the 
Italians dubbed it gran furco or grano sara- 
cenico— Saracen grain. Even in Pennsylvania 
the Germans said Ziirkisch korn. Later, the 
French named it 4 d’Jnde, a name connected 
with the belief that America was India; and 
the English settler, accustomed to call all ce- 
reals “corn,” simply distinguished it among the 
diverse species as “ Indian corn,” while all other 
cereals were called “ English corn.” (Clayton, 
the Virginia botanist, usually calls maize “Vir- 
ginia wheat,” but a writer of 1651 has it “ Indian 
wheat.”) The American colonists also spoke of 
their “ English harvest” and their “ Indian har- 
vest.” But in speech, labor-saving processes 
are ever in request. The New Englander some- 
times saved his precious time by dropping the 
latter half of the new compound. To him In- 
dian corn became “ Indian,” or, as Governor 
Winthrop wrote it, “ Indean.” 

Later generations in the up-country have 
applied the word to the products of corn after 
cooking, with a somewhat cannibal result. The 
newcomer from another part of the country, 
when first he crosses the Connecticut River, is 
startled at being asked by an innocent-looking 
girl waiter in a village tavern if he will have 
some “ fried Indian.” Even after he grows ac- 
customed to Indian fried, boiled, and baked, 
the incomer is puzzled by a compound famil- 
iarly called in the hill-country “ rine-injun,” or 
“rye and Indian.” ‘The French furnishes a par- 
allel to the New England “ Indian” ; the tur- 
key-cock, from being a cog d’Jnde, has become 
a dinde, in the masculine a dindon ; and what is 
dindebut Indian? And what is our“ dandy ” but 
a strutting turkey-cock ?— a corruption, let me 
suggest, of the French dindon. In passing, it is 
worth remarking that in the German propo- 
sitions made tothe Mennonites by George I. tur- 
keys are spoken of as “ Indian cocks and hens.” 
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South of New England in the region where 
maize is more at home, and later in New Eng- 
land also, the first half of the compound was 
dropped in common speech; and the most 
widely generic of all English words for a ce- 
real is never used in America except to name a 
kind of corn unknown to our English ancestors, 
and hardly known now in England. For, in 
spite of the dictionaries, the generic sense of the 
word “corn” is quite lost with us except in 
rare literary use. In this change the fact that 
the first generations of English-Americans sub- 
sisted mainly on maize has embedded itself in 
our speech. 

Few words in migrating to this country have 
traveled so far from English usage as “ corn,” 
though “meal” from the same historical cause 
is almost exclusively applied to the meal of In- 
dian corn, the only exception being the com- 
pound “oatmeal.” There are many other cases 
of transfer. The panther was long called a “ ty- 
ger” in the Carolinas, and a “ lyon” elsewhere. 
Our ancestors carried over the traditional sen- 
timent and affection for the English robin to a 
red-breasted thrush. The brown thrush is called 
“brown thrasher” by our Northern country 
people, and was called “ thrusher” by Captain 
John Smith in 1624. The French in Canada 
gave the name of rossignol to the song-spar- 
row. There are to-day many intelligent French- 
Canadians who will laugh at you if you try to 
convince them that the European nightingale 
does not sing on the St. Lawrence. No doubt 
the sweetness of thesong-sparrow’s note ismuch 
enhanced in the province of Quebec by the bor- 
rowed glory of his name. Some bird —not the 
mocking-bird — was called “ nightingale” in 
Virginia in 1649, and Josselyn’s description of 
the nightingale of the first New Englanders sug- 
gests the Baltimore oriole. In the matter of the 
American redbreast there seems to have been 
a suspicion that he was only an upstart robin, 
for in the North-country our farmers call this 
same mellifluous Baltimore oriole, “ Old-Eng- 
land robin,” a correction which must have 
been made early, and which is as wide of the 
mark as the original mistake. It may have been 
by the laxity of our early ornithologists that this 
same “oriole” got his name; now, by a curious 
pedantry, some of the dictionaries try to call 
him only “ Baltimore bird,” as though popular 
names once fixed could be changed to accord 
with scientific classification. There is one ad- 
vantage about the new name, which is that 
the naturalists and the cyclopedias have it all 
to themselves; the “swinging-bird,” as they 
call him in southern Indiana, will hardly cease 
to be an oriole because he is no longer an 

Oriolus. But let us come back to our “Indian.” 
The blade, the stalk, the ear, were easily named 
from the homologous parts of English corn. 
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No doubt many of the first-comers said “year” 
for “ ear,” as many of their descendants do to- 
day. The corruption is in the interest of eu- 
phony when the wordis preceded by the definite 
article. Itis worthy of remark that seed-leaves 
are called “ ears” in the London Philosophical 
Transactions of the last century, and though 
etymologists track “ear” in its two principal 
senses to different sources, a fancied resem- 
blance to the ears of an animal may have acted 
as an attraction in modifying the English name 
for an ear of wheat. Ifso, the resemblance was 
quite lost when applied to maize. 

In the great maize region of the United 
States, green corn, whether raw or cooked, and 
whether cooked by roasting in front of the fire 
or by boiling, is called “ roasting ears,” short- 
ened in pronunciation to 7o’sin-ears. The word 
is in Beverly’s “ Virginia” (1705), and is cur- 
rent through the whole of the middle belt and 
the South. The pollen-bearing head of the 
plant,so graceful while it is green and pliant, 
was named the “tassel,” and to this day our 
country people, when speaking of the male 
flower of the maize, preserve the broad vowel 
of their ancestors: “ tossell” it will remain in 
spite of the schoolmaster who ignorantly makes 
war on archaisms of speech. In De Brahm’s 
“ History of Georgia,” the branches of a certain 
kind of pine are said to be “bare of Leaves 
except their Ends, where the Leaves go out in 
a Bunch and resemble a Tossell.” It seems a 
matter for regret that this ancient orthography 
has not.been retained for the head of the In- 
dian corn. The pistillate flower of the maize, 
so different from anything ever seen before by 
the newcomers, was appropriately called the 
“silk,” and these two names for the maize 
flowers indicate that the pioneers were not 
without a sense of the beauty of this highly 
ornamental plant. 

But the ear probably puzzled them most, for, 
except the grains, the parts were very strange. 
To begin with, English furnished no name for 
the envelop with which the ear wrapped itself 
as an indispensable safeguard against drought, 
birds, and insects. Strachey, secretary to the 
Virginia colony when it was two years old, 
calls maize “ poketaws,” and says that “every 
ear groweth with a great hose about it.” The 
first Dutch clergyman at Albany says that the 
Indians made shoes of the maize “leaves,” by 
which his translator appears to understand the 
blades; but no one who knows anything about 
the Indian-corn plant or savage handicraft will 
doubt that it was of the “leaves” that envelop 
the ear that the Mohawks made shoes. So 
Father Lafitau tells us that the Hurons cooked 
the corn enveloped in the leaves (_feuilles), by 
which I understand the shucks, or husks. I do 
not know that the French have any other word 
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for the envelop to-day. (Do I not smile yet 
in remembering that in translating a story of 
mine, the “ Revue des Deux Mondes” trans- 
formed a Hoosier corn-shucking through a 
whole chapter into a vannage de blé?) The Vir- 
ginians applied to the “ great hose” that envel- 
oped the maize a provincial English word used 
for the covering of nuts, and “shuck” became 
the only name for the envelop in three fourths 


of the United States. In a limited region far- 


ther south the infelicitous word “corn-trash” 
is sometimes used for shucks. The people of 
New England took the authorized English 
word for many vegetable coverings, and called 
the ear-leaves “husks,” and though the word 
is not used in this sense by the majority of 
American farmers, yet as the first poets were 
New Englanders, and as the early dictionary- 
makers had a cultivated ignorance of all parts 
of the country west of Hartford, “ husk” won 
the lead in literary use, and its more respectable 
English descent will probably enable it to keep 
it. Since the irruption of Goths and Vandals 
from the West and South into metropolitan 
journalism and literature, “shuck” has found 
some recognition, and the boisterous “ corn- 
shucking” demands a place alongside his 
younger, and perhaps more decorous, brother, 
the “husking-bee” of the Northeast. Both 
shuck and shucking may yet get into the dic- 
tionary carefully labeled “local U.S.” Since I 
wrote this sentence the new “ Century Diction- 
ary,” with its liberal treatment of Americanisms, 
has appeared, and “shuck” is there given as used 
in “ parts of the United States.” But “ husk,” not 
so labeled, is far more provincial in its area. 
About Lake George, where the speech of the 
people is rich in archaisms, I find “shuck” used, 
not for the corn-covering, but for the outer 
covering of the hickory-nut—called here and 
in some other Northern districts “walnut.” 
But the Lake Georgians do not, I believe, speak 
of “ bean-shucks,” as people do in parts of Eng- 
land. Perhaps, after all, the apparently Amer- 
ican proverbial phrase, “not worth shucks,” 
is older than Jamestown, for the shucks of In- 
dian corn are the only shucks that are valuable. 
But to “shuck off one’s coat ” in order to “lick” 
a man “tell his hide won’t hold shucks” smacks 
of those parts of the United States in which a 
man so threatened can “take to the tall corn” 
for concealment. Though the Virginians never 
“husk” their corn, a Virginia writer of 1666 talks 
of “unhusking” rice and barley. In the middle 
region and in the South, “ mast,” a good English 
word, is used for nuts considered as food for 
swine, squirrels, etc. In Coxe’s “Carolana” 
(1722), it even occurs as a plural: “Acorns, 
chestnuts, and other masts.” Among popula- 
tions of New Englandderivation one often hears 
in this sense the word “shack,” from the same 





root, doubtless, as “shake.” In provincial Eng- 
lish “ shack” means the waste of grain shaken 
upon the ground ; but in the old township or 
manor communities in England there were 
common “shack-lands,” where the swine might 
feed on the acorns shaken down. 

Husk is applied in the middle belt and in 
the South to the bran of corn-meal, the husk 
of the grain, a truly English use. In this sense 
the word has largely lost its final letter. It 
may ‘have been docked long before it crossed 
the sea, and it has no final & in some other 
Teutonic languages. Onlyin Charleston, South 
Carolina, have I ever heard the corn-bran 
called “husk” witha & The hard 4is dropped 
in some other words in the speech of the com- 
mon people. The past tense of ask often be- 
comes “ast,” and a New York newspaper of 
a hundred and sixty years ago informs its 
readers that this pronunciation was then com- 
mon in York, England. In a particular life of 
Crockett which I saw in childhood, but of 
which I can find not a single copy existing to- 
day, “huss” occurs for the bran of corn-meal. 
The boy Crockett had visited an aunt who 
had treated him shabbily; Davy, therefore, let 
loose his sylvan muse upon her. 


She sifted the meal, she gimme the huss; 
She baked the bread, she gimme the crus’; 
She biled the meat, she gimme the bone; 
She gimme a kick, and sent me home! 


But Bartlett, whose book is untrustworthy 
for middle and Southern speech, is surely wrong 
in saying that “huss-bran” in Indiana is used 
for“‘cob.” Itis dangerous to assert a negative, 
but I doubt if the compound “huss-bran” is 
ever used by a Hoosier in any sense, nor have 
I ever heard it elsewhere. Thisdefinition ap- 
pears to be a confused recollection of a fact 
which I stated in a newspaper article printed 
about 1869,— namely, that in one part, at least, 
of eastern Virginia, “hus” (always, so far as 
I know, without a trace of £) was used for 
the cob of Indian corn. I have heard a school- 
boy threaten to throw “a corn-huss” at a com- 
panion, and I have heard a glossy-faced negro 
lad break out with: “Yeh betteh take yeah! I 
smack yeh ’n de mouf widda cawn-hus’ yeh 
doan shet up dattah foolin’ roun’ me.” This use 
of the word has, I believe, become obsolete 
since the civil war. If the use of “hus’” for 
“cob” was common in the Virginia colony, we 
may infer that it was the name given very early 
to the spike on which the grains of Indian corn 
grow, though John Smith calls it only “the 
core of the ears.” The empty spike of wheat 
or other grain with the chaff attached was prob- 
ably called the “ husk,” or “hys’” in English 
rustic speech. I feel very sure that “cob” had 
some such use, for none of the numerous senses 
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given to “cob” in dictionaries will account for 
its all but universal application by the colonists 
along the whole coast to the spike on which 
the grains of Indian corn grow. I find the ex- 
pression “cobs of Indian corm” in Increase 
Mather’s “ Illustrious Providences.” 

It is always to be remembered that of the 
folk-speech of other times only the merest frag- 
ments have been preserved; in the loss of a 
great part of the old inguarustica of England we 
have lost the pedigree oy parts of the pedigree of 
many an important modern word. The general 
use of “nubbin” inthe North, the South, and the 
middle country could probably be accounted 
for if we knew the old folk-speech better. Of 
course the colloquial word “nub” for knob, as in 
the saying,“ That is the nubof the whole matter,” 
—the handle by which you grasp it,—gives 
us the clue, but the diminutive nubbin must 
have had a use kindred to its present applica- 
tion to a dwarfed ear. In Leicestershire speech 
it is “the stump of a tree,” according to the vo- 
cabularies, and I doubt not it was applied to any- 
thing short, dwarfed, or stumpy. In order to 
catch the immigrant English tongue in the very 
act of shifting and adapting itself to new con- 
ditions, we cannot do better than to follow 
this row of Indian-corn words a little further. 
In New England the peculiar mode of fertil- 
izing learned from the Indians introduced a 
new verb; the first-comers “fished” their corn 
ground, as our Northern mountaineers have 
made a new verb since the arrival of the Col- 
orado potato-bug, and the use of its well-known 
antidote. A man tells me that he cannot work 
for me to-morrow because his potato-field must 
“be poison-greened right off.” 

But all of the processes were not so easily 
named. The late Charles Deane, one of the 
most learned and judicious of all our historical 
specialstudents, once asked mewhether the corn 
bought of Powhatan by the settlers was in the 
ear or shelled. All that I knew of Indian life 
by observation and reading led me to think 
that savages would never shell corn until they 
came to use it, but I had that day seen in “ Spil- 
man’s Relation” that the Indians assembled to 
shell Powhatan’s corn for him, and I reminded 
the historian of the passage. Mistakes come 
home to roost at bedtime; that night I re- 
membered that my Lake George neighbors 
“shell” out their nuts when they take the 
“shucks” off them. It was probably only an 

Indian corn-shucking that Spilman was tell- 
ing about. He called the taking of corn out 
of the husk “shelling” byanalogy with the shell- 
ing of peas — that is, removing the shell. Ata 
later time, perhaps, when the verb “to shuck” 
became established, the Virginians applied 
“ shell” to rubbing the grains off the cob, be- 
cause wheat, though not maize, is truly shelled 
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—that is, taken from its shell—when removed 
from the cob or ear. 

When once Indian corn was cooked, Eng- 
lish analogues were not sufficient, and Indian 
names were given to dishes prepared after the 
method of the Indians. Hominy, samp, pone, 
succotash, and supawn are Indian names, but 
some of them are cut down from their polysyl- 
labled aboriginal resonance. Only people with 
a great deal of leisure to be used up can afford 
to speak languages so high-stepping as those 
that flourished in the days of savage oratory 
and ceremony. The English split “ wampum- 
peak” in twain, using here one section, and 
there another, for the Indian money. We use 
three fourths of an aboriginal word in “ hick- 
ory,” and one fourth of another in “squash,” 
and our hominy is from the Indian ustatahamen. 
We have very naturally substituted “ musk-rat” 
for musguash. Many of the old writers say 
“‘ musk-cat,”’ and our frontiermen will have it 
“ mush-rat,” as an early Virginian naturalist 
wrote it. “Aroughcun”—to spell it in the form 
used by Captain John Smith (1624)—had 
already got to “rackoon” in the writings of 
Roger Williams (1643), though at a later pe- 
riod I find it called “aroughena, a sort of bad- 
ger.” It is “roscone,” “roacoon,” “ arocoun,” 
“racoune,” and I know not what besides, It 
appears as “raccon” in “ Josselyn” (1675), 
and as “raccoon” in Beverly’s “ Virginia” 
(1705); while Clayton says, “ Rackoon I take 
to be a species of monkey.” In folk-speech it 
is universally further cut down to “coon.” I 
may be pardoned a wicked delight at finding 
that so austere an etymologer as Mr. Skeatcon- 
siders “ raccoon” “ merely a singular corrup- 
tion of the French razon,” and cites his earliest 
example from a translation of Buffon, in 1792. 
But it is not to be expected that an English 
scholar would know anything about our early 
literature so long as professed philologists on 
this side of the sea manifest a remarkable igno- 
rance of the origin of our indigenous words. 
Both Worcester and Webster trace raccoon to 
raton, in the face of Captain Smith’s express 
declaration that avoughcun is the Indian name, 
and in this Smith is supported by Strachey. In 
view of the overwhelming evidence for its ab- 
original origin, I can afford to give the advo- 
cates of the opposite opinion the benefit of the 
spelling “ratoon,” which I find in Wilson’s 
“ Account of Carolina” (1682), and which only 
suggests that a mistake in its etymology may 
have been made very early. 

American-English has been somewhat re- 
luctant to borrow from the heathen. Even 
after maize is in the kitchen, we have the Vir- 
ginia batter-head and ash-cake, the New Eng- 
land hasty-pudding, the mush of the country 
at large, besides other adaptations of old Eng- 
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lish words, or new compounds. Thecake which 
the Indians baked on a hot stone was cooked 
in New England on a pewter plate, set half on 
edge before the fire ; but the Southern pioneer’s 
wife baked it on a hoe kept for the purpose, 
calling it a “hoe-cake.” The name remained 
when the four-legged skillet had supplanted 
the hoe. “Corn-dodger” is a word whose ori- 
gin is plain enough to any one who has seen 
a Kentucky cook toss a mass of dough rapidly 
from hand to hand to give it shape beforetirop- 
ping it into the skillet standing on the coals 
by the wide fireplace. In parts of North Caro- 
lina, however, the word is applied to a dumpling 
of Indian corn, which dodges up and down in 
boiling. At most, maize brought only about 
half a dozen Indian words into permanent use; 
tobacco none from North American dialects, 
for the name is West Indian, and was civilized 
before the English colonies had their begin- 
ning. When Raleigh introduced the practice 
of “sucking the smoke” of it, it was called 
uppowoc, a word brought from North Caro- 
lina; but this soon gave way to tobacco, known 
to the English by the translation of Monardes, 
before the plant had even been seen in Eng- 
land. With certain Indian articles, such as the 
tomahawk, the moccasin, and the wigwam, we 
have taken the names. The almost invisible 
but fierce little gnat that bedevils all travelers 
in Northern woods was called by the Lenni- 
Lenape fonk, which Loskiel renders “ liv- 
ing ashes.” Its bite is much like the stinging 
of a spark of fire, but the Indians, who were not 
less ingenious than white men in inventions to 
make etymology easy, had a pretty and marvel- 
ous fable to account for the name. From this 
Indian name it came that we call the creature 
a “punky”; the Algonkin word for ashes in 
Virginia was punguy, according to Strachey. 
The French softened the word to pugin. Eng- 
lish race pride perhaps made the newcomers 
call the women and children of the savages 
by words out of their own tongues,—“ squaws ” 
and “pappooses,”—muchas they calleda young 
bear a “cub” and not a baby; as they called a 
negro child a “ piccaninny,” from the Spanish 
pequeno nino, now shortened in South Carolina 
to “ pickney.” But the few Indian words that 
linger among us are all of the Algonkin stock, 
the family of Indian languages that skirted al- 
most the whole coast, and that thus became 
known to the English before any others. No 
Indian words have come permanently into our 
speech for two hundred years—there are not 
so many now as there were in the seventeenth 
century. “ Netop,” for a friend, or crony, lin- 
gered locally in New England until a genera- 
tion or two ago, as did “mugwump,” in a sense 
different from its present application. In Vir- 
ginia and Maryland “cockerouse,” for captain, 








or leader, long remained, and in many places 
Indian salutations were often used by white 
people after the Indians had disappeared. In 
Minnesota, in 1856, we called a moccasin a 
hompo, and sometimes a house was a “epee; 
but the Dakota words have long since departed 
from the land of Minnehaha. Except in place- 
names, and in some generic geographical terms 
like pokeloken, pocoson, and sepoose, the Indian 
tongues vanished as utterly as the races that 
spoke them. 

Considering its situation in a new world, 
American-English has been very conservative. 
It borrows almost nothing from the avalanche 
of European immigrants. The forerunners,when 
our communities were small, got in a few words, 
as names of things, such as 4rau¢ and Jager. 
There are other German words, like prefze/, that 
linger in Pennsylvania, and some that survive in 
the States to the west of it. In parts of Indiana 
the cheese made by straining the whey from 
bonnyclabber is called “smear-case” ; it is Ger- 
man, Schmierkése, come in by way of Penn- 
sylvania. So I have often heard a loose flannel 
or linsey-woolsey jacket called, on the Ohio 
River, a “ wawmus,” with a notion that it had 
something to do with “ warm us.” It is the Ger- 
man wamms,a doublet, without doubt. And the 
word “kittern,” for a coat, used in one region of 
New Jersey, is no doubt akin to the German 
kittel, a smock-frock. “ Delicatessen-store ” is 
a hybrid used about New York city only. But 
our speech at large has hardly accepted from 
the millions of immigrant Germans so many 
words as it would require the fingers of one 
hand to count. 

The Dutch, having the first chance at the 
metropolis, have left us hardly more words than 
the Germans. It is not quite.certain that 
“stoop,” for a porch and steps to a house, is 
of New York Dutch origin. In Stow’s “ Survey 
of London” (1633) one finds that itis forbidden 
to encroach on the public grounds “ by land 
or water, as in walls, pales, stoopes, grieces, 
doores or cellers.” It is of course possible that 
“ stoopes” may here be used in a sense very dif- 
ferent from our New York word, for in the hu- 
morous old ballad of “ Our Gudeman,” the 
wife, sheltering a rebel, affects to deceive her 
husband, whose suspicions are aroused by the 
sight of a pair of jack-boots. She declares: 


It ’s but a pair o’ water-stoups - 
The cooper sent to me. 

** Water-stoups!” quo’ he; 
‘Ay, water-stoups,” quo’ she. 


That many so-called Americanisms are but 
survivals of old or provincial English was 
pointed out by Dr. Belknap in 1792. Later 
writers on the subject have tracéd still further 
the ancient and respectable character of words 
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now forgotten in England, and regarded as in- 
terlopers in the home from which they came. 
But few know how many old English and 
provincial words brought to this country by 
our ancestors went down in the struggle for 
existence under new conditions. The second 
generation of English colonists were naturally 
inferior to the first-comers in education, and 
their vocabulary grew smaller. But the chief 
lossin colloquial wordscame from the falling out 
of use of the things represented by them. The 
“peale ” and the “ slyce ” appear in early Con- 
necticut inventories; the words have many 
meanings, and so eminent an authority as Dr. 
Trumbull explains both of them by fire-shovel. 
I am inclined to think, however, that the Con- 
necticut “ peale” was the oven-peel, the fe//e 
@ four of the French, a shovel for putting bread 
into the ancient oven. Miege’s folio “ Great 
French-English Dictionary ” of 1788, which is 
valuable because it is a non-literary work — a 
veritable “dictionary of the vulgar tongue,” 
and often a dictionary of the vulgarest tongue 
—so defines peel, and it gives “slice” the sense 
of friquet, “a kind of square skimmer for tak- 
ing things from a frying-pan.” More than one 
writer of local history, from lack of acquain- 
tance with kitchen-civilization in the fireplace 
stage, has missed the mark in trying to explain 
the ancient use of trivet, and the lexicographers 
are equally astray. In the Southwest, no doubt, 
one might find the article itself to-day just as 
I remember it —a little three-legged iron stand 
on the hearth to uphold the coffee-boiler or the 
pipkin while live coals were underneath. 
Perhaps no word in the old inventories, 
accounts, and statutes of the colonial age has 
made more confusion than the word “ plate.” 
Taxes were levied in “ounces of plate,” ac- 
counts were kept in “ plate,” the value of paper 
money was specified in “plate,” the salaries 
of royal governors were sometimes fixed in 
“ounces of plate,” and the word is used by 
governors in their reports to the Lords of Trade, 
and it appears in royal proclamations and acts 
of parliament. Yet no general dictionary, Eng- 
lish or American, that I have seen gives any 
definition that makes clear this use of’the word. 
The first light upon it came to me in a phrase 
in a New York law of 1720, which fixes the 
value of currency bills in “ Sevil, Pillar or Mex- 
ico plate.” These designations belong to coins 
of Spain and her dependencies. Further col- 
lation made it pretty clear that in the reign of 
Queen Anne plate was used generally for Span- 
ish coined silver. In one provincial act “coined 
plate ” is specified. One reads of “round plate- 
silver buttons” in England at the same time; 
the buttons may have been made of Spanish 
coins, or perhaps it is- intended to designate 
them as of the fineness of these coins — “coin 
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silver,” as we shouldsay. “ Plate” was usually, 
but not always, of the same fineness. Sir Isaac 
Newton, in the computation on which Queen 
Anne’s money proclamation of 1704 is based, 
assigns two values to “ Sevill” pieces of eight, 
according to whether they were “old plate” or 
“new plate.” Halliwell gives “plate” among 
his “ archaic and provincial words,” but defines 
it by “ illegal silver money, but often applied to 
money generally.” This definition would give 
no sense to Sir Isaac Newton’s “old plate” and 
“ new plate” for Spanish coins of varying fine- 
ness; nor do I find in American documents that 
any but Spanish silver is ever intended by it; 
the “ Lyon dollars” of Holland, calledin ancient 
slang “ dog dollars,” are separately named in 
the same sentences with plate, and their value 
relative to plate specified. I think Halliwell 
has confused this sense of plate with a kin- 
dred one, which I find in no dictionary but the 
“ Imperial” and its successor, the “ Century.” 
Both quote from Marlowe: 


Belike he has some new trick for a purse; 
And if he has, he ’s worth three hundred J/ates. 


Marlowe had in mind not coins generally, 
but some coin of a value well understood; it 
was no doubt the Spanish “ piece of eight” — 
the once familiar large round dollars of “Se- 
ville, Mexico, Peru and Flanders.” It is to this 
that Judge Sewell refers in his diary in 1710, 
where he sets down the cost of a child’s coffin 
at “1o plates.” I remember looking on in boy- 
ish wonder while some hundreds of these old 
dollars were counted in columnar piles about 
the floor and upon the chairs. The word was 
too picturesque for Shakspere to miss; Cle- 
opatra, in her exaggeration of Antony’s impe- 
rial glory, says: 

Realms and islands 
Were as plates dropt from his pocket. 


Richardson quotes these very lines without 
suspecting the true sense and derivation of the 
word. The double sense of the word plate 
necessitated the use of an adjective, and the 
widow of Hull, the first Massachusetts mint- 
master, was allowed one half of all the “ wear- 
ing plate”; by which I suppose the household 
plate, in distinction from Spanish coin, was 
intended. 

In Increase Mather’s “ Illustrious Provi- 
dences” —a magazine of perils and horrors — 
a thunderbolt is described, “that brake one of 
the needles of the katted or wooden chimney.” 
Here are words unknown to the dictionary. 
I suppose this wooden chimney to be what 
exists yet, in many belated regions, as the 
“stick chimney,” built up of split sticks and 
daubed with clay; the “needles” were, per- 
haps, props or stakes to support it, or the sticks 
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of which it was built, for in the east of Eng- 
land a needle is “a piece of wood put by the 
side of a post to strengthen it,” says Halliwell. 
But why katted ? We might cheaply derive it, 
as other words with this sound are derived, 
from the French guatre, four, because it is four- 
cornered, or four-sided, if other chimneys were 
not also usually four-sided. None of our lexi- 
cographers give “‘ cat-a-cornered” (sometimes, 
“ cat-a-corner-ways”). “Cdater-cornered ” is 
given as “local English and United States.” 
But does anybody in this country say cater- 
cornered? Worcester gives “ catty-cornered ” 
in a bashful note in small type. Halliwell de- 
rives “ cater-cornered” from guaére, through the 
provincial “cater,” to cut diagonally. But why 
go so far? Might not “catter-cornered” be 
only a corrupt “ quarter-cornered”— that is, 
quartered by lines through the corners instead 
of in the more usual way, by lines at right angles 
to the sides? This etymology seems to be con- 
firmed by a curious bit of folk-speech in the 
upper-Hudson country. Our people, in sawing 
or nailing anything at an angle other than a 
right angle, do not place it or cut it “quarter- 
ing,’— which is the recognized technical 
term,— but “ cattering.” I am told that in parts 
of Vermont “ catering” is used in the sense 
of bias. For “cattering” there is a ludicrous 
diminutive much oftener used in my neighbor- 
hood—namely, “kittering”—that is, some- 
what cattering; for is not a kit a little cat? 

Before leaving this litter of cat-words, let me 
suggest that the “cat-stick” noted by Mr. 
Lowell as meaning a small stick, may have 
come from the “needles” of the katted chim- 
ney, and not from the game of “cat-stick.” 
There is a game of ball played with bats called 
simply “cat”—sometimes “two-hole cat,” 
“‘ three-hole cat,” and so on; or, “two old cat,” 
“three old cat,” in the East, according to 
the number of holes, or bases. A passage in 
“Thalia’s Banquet,” by Henry Peacham 
(1620), which Halliwell refers to cat-stick, I 
have no doubt marks the antiquity of the game 
of “cat.” 

“Take them who dares at nine-holes, cardes, 
or cat.” I do not know that “nine-holes” is 
ever played in America, but Lake George peo- 
ple say of a lucky man, “ He has got into the 
nine-hole.” 

To come back to cats once more, why should 
the dictionaries give the go-by to the child’s 
structure of “ cat-stairs” ? And why ca¢-stairs, 
and not dog-stairs? Because a cat climbs, or 
from the French guatre because four-sided ? 
Why not rather because each of the three-cor- 
nered steps, or stairs, is made “ kattering,” as 
a Lake George carpenter would say. And this 
may throw light on the cater-cup spoken of 
by a writer in the Marprelate controversy. 
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Think it trifling, if you will, but let me note 
that the play which I knew in Indiana half 
a century ago as “ Pussy wants a corner,” is 
played differently here in northern New York: 
the players in the corners calling to one an- 
other, “ Kit catty-corner, you run, and I ’ll go.” 
This may be but a corruption of “ Kit catch a 
corner,” for the play is known in England, if 
I am not mistaken, as “ catch corner.” There 
are people who think that catter-corner, or 
catty-corner, comes from the play ; but it would 
grieve an etymologist to confess a derivation 
so simple ; and it is more likely that the game 
itself has become corrupted by the familiar 
phrase “catty-cornered,” or that the “pussy,” 
in one form, and the “catch-corner” in another, 
is a misapprehension of the sense of “ catty- 
corner” in the third. 

Writers of a non-literary character are much 
more likely to betray the secrets of the mother- 
tongue than those who adhere to the conven- 
tions recognized by men of letters. Colonial 
records and books, and the writings of travel- 
ers and others about the colonies, would fur- 
nish us many curious words if etymologists did 
not contemn such-American sources. “Gripe,” 
a drain or ditch, is in the records of Newark; 
“most-an-end,” for chiefly, I find in Lechford 
and Josselyn; “towing-sheets,” that is, owen 
sheets, or sheets of linen, in the Connecticut 
records. “Store” for a great quantity is used 
by many old writers, but “store-hogs” for hogs 
kept for stock I find only in the Connecticut 
records, It isin common use in northern New 
York, and, I doubt not, in parts of New Eng- 
land, and is used in Australia in the phrase 
“ store-cattle,” that is, cattle for breeding, not 
for fattening, as in “ The Century Dictionary” 
—the only one in which I find the word. 

In one of the witch stories by which In- 
crease Mather unwittingly sowed seed for his 
son’s Salem harvest, “the feeting of cattle,” 
that is, cattle-tracks, are found between the 
corn-rows where no cattle have been. But in 
parts of New Hampshire the women speak of 
“selling feeting,” that is, of disposing of the 
stockings they have knitted. 

“Lean-to” is given as provincial in England; 
I have seen it in a circular printed in London 
in 1886. In New England and the whole 
Northern region, the sloping, shed-like addition 
to a main building, whether house or barn, is 
in rustic speech called the “inter,” or “len- 
ter,” and the pronunciation is as old as the 
settlement of the Northern colonies. I find it 
in the earliest writings “linter,” “lenter,” and 
“leantor,” as well as “lenetoe.” So prevalent 
and ancient is “inter,” that if there were 
any very reasonable way of deducing it from 
the root of our lintel and the French /inteau, 
I should be inclined to think “lean-to” a 
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form growing out of a mistake in derivation. 
“ Reach,” or ‘‘ reaches,” was anciently applied 
to the isthmus connecting a peninsula with the 
mainland, or “ fast-land,” as it was sometimes 
termed —as the “ reaches of Nahant.” An en- 
tire peninsula was commonly called a “neck,” 
and this along the whole coast, from Lynn 
Neck in Massachusetts, past Cow Neck on 
Long Island, down to the Northern Neck of 
Virginia, and farther yet to Charleston Neck 
in South Carolina. A similar use of the word 
exists in the Mississippi valley: a peninsula 
almost inclosed by the meandering of a stream 
is pretty sure to be named “ Horseshoe Neck,” 
and any neighborhood is referred to in pro- 
verbial slang as “ this neck of woods.” 

I suspect the attraction of a false etymol- 
ogy in the name of the great vulture of our 
Southern country. The buzzards familiar to the 
English were of the falcon family, and it could 
hardly have been easy to transfer the name to 
a great raven-colored carrion-eater, as “robin” 
was transferred to the red-breasted thrush. But 
the French explorer called our great vulture 
dindon bétard, the “bastard turkey-cock,” as 
some bird was called a “ bastard plover” in the 
Regulations for Henry VIII.’shousehold. Din- 
don bétard was a very descriptive name, since 
no doubt newcomers often mistook the vulture 
for the wild turkey. I have myself innocently 
carried home a pair of its eggs to hatch wild 
turkeys from. It would be very easy for an 
English explorer familiar with the name “ buz- 
zard” to misrender the French name into “ tur- 
key-buzzard,” especially if the s still lingered in 
the word dé/ard as pronounced by the voyageur 
of the seventeenth century. It is remarkable 
that Coxe in his “ Carolana” (1722) appears 
to call this bird “ bustard,” and Clayton called 
it “ turkey-bustard,” a name sometimes given 
to the European bustard. But as early as 1676 
Glover, in the “ Transactions of the Royal Soci- 
ety,” speaks of “turkie buzzards.” 

It will be interesting if, in scanning the writ- 
ings of our forefathers, we can catch some word 
in process of change — a caterpillar butterflying 
himself. There are ornaments of the bead family 
worn by ladies down to our own time which 
are called “ bugles.” Some etymologists derive 
this from dugolus, or bugulus, a Low Latin word 
of similar meaning. In 1705 Beverly of Vir- 
ginia described the Indian wampum beads as 
“ commonly much resembling the English dug- 
Jas, but not so transparent, nor so brittle.” If 
we may accept the Low Latin origin of the word, 
weshould here have dugu/us half way to bugles. 
But why dug/as, and not duglus ? Probably be- 
cause people two hundred years ago thought 
that the termination had to do with the glass 
of which they were then coming to be made. 
“ Sparrow-grass ” for asparagus is at least as old 
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as the time of Queen Anne, and I find it called 
“ sparragras ” in Bullock’s “ Virginia” in 1649, 
and “sparagus” is used by Hammond about 
the same period. 

There is a vegetable mentioned as existing 
in Pennsylvania in 1682 which puzzles me. 
“‘ Gallivances and potatoes ” are there coupled 
together. In “A Complete Discovery of the 
State of Carolina” (1682) a list is made of sev- 
eral sorts of “ pulse,” of kinds known in Eu- 
rope that were grown in the colony, to wit: 
“ Beans, Pease, Callavance, Figdlaes, and Bon- 
avist.” “ Callavance” in Carolina is doubtless 
the “ gallivances” of Pennsylvania. “Pulse” 
was, in olden time, a vague word. Bailey de- 
fines it: “ All sorts of grain contained in hoods, 
husks, or shells,” while Richardson, mistaking 
the derivation, says that it was any kind of 
fruit that was pulled, and not cut; but its an- 
cient meaning was probably pottage, and it in- 
cluded at length all herbs used in making pot- 
tage. “ Callavance” may have been a polite 
name for pumpkin, from the Spanish cadadaza. 
(I suppose it would be as hard to say why the 
Spanish woman who jilts a lover “ gives him 
pumpkins,” or gourds (ca/abazas), as totell why 
young men in this country get the “ mitten,” 
or, as our country people often say, “ the sack,” 
whence also they have a verb, as “she sacked 
him.”) After considerable search, I have con- 
cluded not to deprive the reader of the pleasure 
of guessing out for himself the meaning of 
“ figdlaes and bonavist.” I will not, however, 
intimate that “ every school-boy ” knows what 
they are. 

Nor, perhaps, would even Macaulay’sschool- 
boy be able to tell us who were the “com- 
mon coasters ” put under the ban in Massa- 
chusetts in 1633. That they “spent their time 
idly ” is evident from the records, and they are 
coupled with such vagrants as unsuccessful 
bird-hunters and reprobates who smoked pipes, 
or, as the records put it, “ Unprofitable fowlers 
and tobacco takers.” The “common coast- 
ers” may have been, but probably were not, 
men who practised sliding down snowy hills; 
they probably were aquatic vagrants who lived 
where the Indian was born, “at Cape Cod, 
Nantucket and all along the shore.” “To 
coast ” in flat-boatman’s phrase is to peddle a 
cargo to the French planters on the lower Mis- 
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sissippi, a region always called “the coast,” 
—no doubt a corruption of the French céve, 
And what shall I say in exegesis of the Con. 
necticut settler’s will, which directs that what- 
ever is lacking to pay a certain debt may be 
made up “out of the Loder”? As a small 
vessel is a principal article of property in this 
will, I think “ loder” is here the same as “lode- 
ship,” a small fishing-craft. In this use, what- 
ever its root, it had perhaps come to have a 
sense the converse of our “lighter.” It was, I 
suppose, a boat that, running into shallow wa- 
ter, brought down, little by little, a cargo for the 
sea-going vessel, and thus was a “loader,” and 
perhaps the same that I find elsewhere styled 
“roader.” I doubt if the old word “lodeship” 
were not, also, from the verb to load instead 
of from the “Anglo-Saxon” parentage to which 
it has been assigned, and which makes it sister 
to lodestar and lodestone. 

This recreation of word-hunting is something 
more than mere mental play, since it gives us 
glimpsés into the life of other times, and even 
helps us now and then to “ peek ”— an Ameri- 
canism akin to the old English “pike” in the 
same sense — through the chinking at the hu- 
man mind in its mysterious workshop. But no 
recreation will bear pushing too far at one time, 
and though hundreds of curious examples of 
word-usage among our “ fore-elders,” as they 
call them in Yorkshire, remain behind, and 
though I have hardly touched the folk-speech 
of to-day, it is time to desist: only a vulgar 
pot-hunter would bag all the game in one 
excursion. 

But if any reader, enjoying this study of the 
evolution of words, will have more, let me 
commend him to my master in the sport, who 
many years ago gave the heartiest encourage- 
ment to my earliest essays in this direction. 
From Mr. Lowell thereader will get better than 
I can give. Inthe preface to thesecond series of 
Biglow Papers one finds a rare combination of 
linguistic knowledge with careful observation 
of living speech, the humor indispensable to 
the study of popular usage united to a clair- 
voyant intellect. And nowhere does Lowell’s 
prose show to better advantage than in that 
essay in which it manages to retain a character- 
istic vivacity while playing packhorse to so 
much lore. 

Edward Eggleston. 
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HROUGH the window at the 
foot of my bed I had a glimpse 
ofa long stretch of hillside with 
mottled patches of sunburned 
grass, and gray rock upon which 
blazed a peculiar orange moss 

that I have never seen elsewhere. Over this 
hillside filed long lines of figures black against 
the grass, and bearing rolled-up sail, kegs, and 
various marine impedimenta. Against the sky 
and the sea beyond appeared the masts of a 
schooner, with black figures at work. Dreamily 
watching, I awoke to the fact that something 
unusual was going on. 

The figures were men chopping and cutting 
away the rigging. I nowsaw women and chil- 
dren sitting in a row on the hillside; and hastily 
dressing, I passed through the kitchen, where 
the remains of a meal were strewn in disorder 
on the table, and made my way over the hill. 

There lay a schooner of, say, eighty tons, high 
and dry on the rocks, with the men swarming 
over it like ants, stripping it of every article of 
value. I made out the figure of mine host com- 
ing toward me, with his arms full of crockery. 

“Schooner come ashore larst night after ye’d 
got to bed; thought ye was fagged, or I’d’a’ 
wakened ye. Heaow? Oh, no; they wa’ n't 
any one lost his life; all got off clear. 

“ Heaow ? Where be they? Oh, they cal’- 
lated ’t wa’ n’t comfortable for’em here, so they 
jest sot off. Heaow? Oh, no, we don’t drive 
no one off, but we just kind o’ p’inted out the 
way for’em togit clear o’ the peenalties of com- 
in’ashore’thout bein’ arsked; and they cal’lated 
’t was more healthy for ’em over to the main. 
Hed your breakfast ? No? Well, now, jest step 
along up to the house ’th me, and we ’ll have 
a bite. Or hed youdrutherstop and see’em par- 
sel off the goods ? All right; stop it is.” 

The men had arranged along the hillside the 
sails, rigging, galley stove, pots and pans, two 
chests andseveral barrels, and the general wreck- 
age; and mine host, who was still dressed in 
yellow tarpaulins and high boots, and the char- 
acter of whose beard suggested the idea that he 
had dipped his chin in a canof black paint, pre- 
pared a number of straws of unequal lengths, 
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which he offered to one after the other of the line 
of stolid-looking men who had arranged them- 
selves in a row. “ Long straw, first choice,” he 
announced. 

“Got her,” cried out a singular-looking squat- 
tily built individual, who seemed all boots and 
hat, stepping forward and critically eying the 
piles of wreckage. There were murmurs among 
the men. “Take the gear, Jim,” said one. 
“Gear’s wuth thutty dollars, if it’s wuth a cent.” 
* Don’t ye, Jim,” called out another; and then 
ensued a pandemonium of suggestions, until he 
who had offered the straws bawled out, “Cain’t 
ye luff Jim make hees own choice?” Jim 
finally, after critically scrutinizing each pile, 
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acknowledged the superiority of feminine judg- 
ment by referring the matter to his “ woman,” 
who promptly selected the cooking-stove, the 
china, and two green chests, contents unknown. 
Thenselection wenton untilall wasapportioned, 
and nothing was left but the hull, over which an 
unfortunate dog that had been left by the crew 
ran frantically up and down as if in protest 
against the looting. 

The sea was rising, and long rollers began 
to come in, beating against the side of the ill- 
fated schooner, which trembled and groaned 
with every shock. 

“ Heaow ? Oh, she missed stays. The captain 
allowed he made the point, but did n’t know 
where she was: said the horn wa’ n’t agoin’; but 
I know better. Made the point, tried to come 
around, and she would n’t mind the rudder, and 
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the sea jest hove her upon theledge. Launched 
her boat, but the sea stove it, and ye can see the 
pieces over there inthe cove. Heaow? Oh, yes; 
the mate he swum ashore with a line, and we 
hauled’em all off. There’s her log there; ye can 


read it if ye like. B’longed down St. John’s 
way. Heaow? Oh,no,they wun’t no one bother 
her now; we has wracks— but hol’ on; who be 
ye, and what be ye ? 

“ Painter, eh! What kind? Oh, picters! 
Where be ye from? Ye don’t say! York, eh? 
Well, now—say, I want ye ter paint me and 
Maria Liz. Kin ye doit? And heave on plenty of 
rings and gold chains and fixin’s, and, say, you 
need n’t git on this pimpil ’side the nose; that ’s 
kind of aggravatin’ to Maria Liz. Sho! Picter- 
man, eh! You don’t say! Well, now, should n’t 
wonder if you made a good thing of it on here!” 


George Wharton Edwards. 
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was early in August that my 
companion and I,accompanied 
by her French maid, left Lon- 
don for Wales by the limited 

Holyhead train. 
From Chester to Bangor we 
followed the beach of the north 
coast of Wales, and the white tongues of surf 
broke close to the railway at Rhyl and Llan- 
dudno. We watched thelong, pale, yellow sands 
stretching well off toward Liverpool, and saw 
beyond them the blue line of the Irish Sea, 
sharply cut on the horizon. Long-legged water- 
birds and long-winged gulls disputed the beach 
with bathers and pleasure-seekers from Rhyl to 
Bangor. Summer hotels as showy as our own 
were mixed in among the low, thatched stone 
cottages of the Welsh peasants, thelatterscarcely 
to be distinguished from the masses of blue slate 
which stood near them. This seaside looked 
pleasant and festive enough, with women in big 
hats, and protected by red umbrellas, strotling 
about ; while little bathing-houses were slowly 
trundled along the shore, drawn by a horse or a 
mule, or maybe pushed into the surf by man or 
boy. We alighted from the train at Carnarvon, 
a small town on the northwest side of the Welsh 
coast. A few minutes later we were seated in 
one of the little cars of a narrow-gage railroad 
that leads from the sea-coast for ten miles into 
the heart of the mountain region of north Wales, 
and soon found ourselves meandering in and 

out among the hills. ; 

A great change had taken place in the veg- 
etation of the country since we left England. 
Though we had traveled only two or three hours 
from Chester, the full-leafed and softly rounded 
elms and beeches had given place to stunted, 
weather-beaten firs, larches, and oaks. The vel- 
vet-like grass of the flat English meadows was 
replaced by a scant verdure which clung close 
to the thin soil, and lay in patches on the blue 
and red slate of the Welsh landscape. The 
grass was intensely green, however, and its 
vivid tints brought into fine contrast the vari- 
ous shades of rock, to which the bloom of the 
heather added still another set of hues. Our 
tiny train pursued its way, the small engine 
struggling over the irregular surface of country. 
On each hand were rugged pastures where 
the whitest of white sheep and lambs were 
grazing. The naked hills were bare of trees, 
but little brooks in great number ran down 
their sides, and lost themselves in small lakes. 
These in their turn fed rushing streams, which, 


after leaping in white cascades, or spreading out 
in quiet pools, at length buried themselves in 
some cove of the Irish Sea. Sometimes the land 
dipped to a level valley, and again our engine 
puffed and struggled toreacha highereminence. 
A dark slate-colored station, as windowless and 
simple as a barn, showed itself occasionally by 
the side of the track. 

Americans scarcely realize that Great Britain 
is so heterogeneous, and can hardly fancy that 
within an hour’s ride of Liverpool a race dis- 
tinct from the English talk a dialect so differ- 
ent from our mother-tongue that a travelercon- 
versant with German can more readily interpret 
the Dutch market-woman at Amsterdam or 
Ghent than an American can comprehend the 
Welsh of Conway or Bangor; yet such is the 
fact. Black-headed Welshmen were loafing 
about the railway stations, and chatting with 
our guard in their Welsh dialect, as we stopped 
for mail-bags and perhaps a few passengers. 

As the sea was gradually hidden by higher 
hills, the view became continually wilder and 
more romantic. The scud from the ocean 
clung closely to the mountains, and the deep 
indigo-colored sides of the Snowdon range 
served as a wall to support the pale masses of 
mist which hid their summits, and stretched in 
an unbroken veil across the deep gorges of the 
valleys. 

Hitherto there had been little sunshine, but 
as we emerged at length upon the shore of a 
small lake, sunbeams pierced through the va- 
por, and streamed down upon upland meadows. 
Purple and pink masses of heather assumed 
more than their local beauty of hue, where they 
grew in the crevices of the blue rock; small, 
thatched cottages, which resembled cromlechs, 
clung as closely to the sod as the rock itself, and 
showed in the slanting rays of the sun a narrow 
door here or a little low chimney. Now and 
again we sawa hayrick, orashed beneath which 
cows or sheep were huddled. The color of the 
meadows wassoft and rich with shadesofbrown, 
green, purple, and blue, which melted into misty 
haze where a wreath of vapor caught in some 
little projection of rock; or they stood out in 
bold relief with the varying shapes of the slate 
formation in this exquisite landscape. 

At length the train struck the edge of a river 
which rushed wildly and tumultuously by the 
roadside, and while we watched this stream 
tumble over rocks, or widen between low banks, 
or narrow its bed in a gorge of the hills, we 
reached Rhyd Dhu, the terminus of the rail- 
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road, where we expected a trap to convey us 
to our journey’s end. 

Like the roads. generally in Great Britain, 
that from Rhyd Dhu to Bethgelert was a good 
one, smooth and hard; so, though our convey- 
ance was heavily loaded with our luggage, and 
the country was as uneven as the waves of the 
sea, we drove along in tolerable comfort. 

Bethgelert is a closely grouped cluster of 
stone houses, most of them with small door- 
yards, and with trees waving above their roofs. 
Our trap, dashing along the smooth street of 
the village, rambled over an ancient, arched, 
ivy-covered stone bridge, and, a moment after, 
the driver got down from the box, and led his 
horses carefully along a narrow path by the 
river, and across another bridge, and finally 
stopped before one of the small garden gates 
which opened on a low block of dwellings, 
where we found a hearty welcome in unintelli- 
gible Welsh. 

The people of Wales have remarkably clear 
and rosy skins even for Great Britain, and the 
cheeks of the women and children look like 
pink wax. I was so occupied with the appear- 
ance of the bright assemblage that greeted us 
that I almost forgot to go into the house, which 
stood behind flowering-shrubs and trellises, 
which half hid the lower story of all these dwel- 
lings. In the windows of every house on the 
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block, between white lace curtains, I saw gar- 
den boxes blooming with scarlet geraniums and 
yellow musk flowers, while the bedroomsabove 
were curtained with white drapery. 

Alice, the daughter of our hostess, a pretty 
girl of about fifteen, was ordered by her mother 
in Welsh to take some of our umbrellas and 
bags, and her companions caught up our wraps, 
while we followed them in-doors. 

The door was level with the garden-path, 
and not even a sill raised the little hall above 
the garden. What can be neater and more shin- 
ing than a British kitchen? And the kitchens of 
Wales are the most shining of them all. That 
of our hostess was a small room with a floor 
of big slabs of slate; the two windows were 
gay with flowers, while the soft-coal fire that 
blazed in the open range was reflected in the 
brightest of copper kettles, pots, and candle- 
sticks, which nearly covered the wall around it. 
Dark, high-backed oaken chairs that would be 
the delight of antiquarians, and a dresser filled 
with shining glass, and with curious pottery fig- 
ured with animals, bright-colored flowers, and 
bands of bronze-color, helped to fill the room. 
On one side stood a high kitchen-clock with a 
sun and a moon on its big face, while a glazed 
bookcase, with volumes in Welsh, completed 
the furriture of this little apartment. 

The parlor on the opposite side of the hall 
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was to be ours; we had also engaged three 
bedrooms up-stairs. When I ascended to ex- 
amine the sleeping-apartments, they were so 
neat, so fresh,— and to me, accustomed to the 
bareness of American country boarding-houses, 
they looked so luxurious, with small bath-tubs 
in each room, and white dimity hangings to the 
beds,—that a home-like cheer at once filled 
my heart. 
The Glasllyn and Colwyn rivers, which are 
. really mountain torrents, form a junction in 
Bethgelert, and came tumbling down toward 
our house through their rocky channels, foam- 
ing and leaping under the bridges. Looking 
toward the opposite shore from our cottage, I 


saw a row of queer old stone houses backed 
close upon the stream, while their odd holes 
of windows, and their roofs covered with bril- 
liant green moss, formed a charming combin- 
ation of color and broken shadow with the 
yellows and blues and red shades of the slate. 
The mountains on the other side of the valley 
— Moel Hebog and Craig-y-Llan, as I came 
afterward to know them —were blue and hazy 
in the lovely distance, but on the near hillside I 
could see white sheep and lambs grazing among 
the crags. 

Our hostess furnished the rooms and service, 
as in British lodgings usually, but the food we 
were obliged to get for ourselves. ‘This we were 
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glad to do, since possibly our own ingenuity 
might make up for the lack of variety in the 
simple resources of the town. 

The market at Bethgelert was very stinted, 
and to me, accustomed to the luxury of New 
York, there seemed next to nothing to supply 
our table. Little Alice told us that she could get 
bread from the grocer, and that a neighbor 
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none of the villagers seemed to mind at all; 
women on the other side of the river were wash- 
ing clothes and dipping up water; boys rode 
their horses into the stream to drink; and the 
village life went on irrespective of the weather. 
As nobody else appeared to regard the soft rain 
as a hindrance, I concluded it was the proper 
way to behave, and so with waterproof and um- 
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would sell us potatoes and green peas; and I 
found sweet butter, fresh eggs, and good milk. 
Our lingual intercourse with Alice and her mo- 
ther wasso limited, however, that it was of little 
use to inquire much from them, for “ yes” and 
“no” appeared to be used indiscriminately. 
So the first night we ordered our evening meal 
of the simplest kind, and it proved to be so fru- 
gal that we were glad to supplement it with the 
remains of our lunch-basket, on a table set with 
fresh white linen, bright china and glass, and 
a jar of flowers. 

That night I slept well under my dimity bed- 
hangings, and when I occasionally stirred, no- 
thing more rude disturbed my slumbers than 
the murmuring of the two rivers uniting before 
our domicile. ‘The next morning Alice brought 
the jug of hot water, inevitable here as it is 
everywhere in Great Britain; and we had a 
blazing fire, which proved a necessity every 
day of our month’s visit in Bethgélert. 

This first day began with a fine mist, which 


brella I prepared to take the gage of Bethgelert 
in the housekeeping line. 

I chose the path by the riverside that had 
brought us to our lodgings the day before, and, 
following across the ivied bridge, in a moment 
was in the center of the quiet town. 

As I stood on the ancient bridge and looked 
about me I saw, nestled in the two little val- 
leys along the banks of the streams, fifty small 
stone houses or thereabouts, dominated, close 
to the beginning of the bridge, by four or five 
buildings larger than the rest, which included 
the post-office, the Prince Llewellyn hotel, the 
house of the English clergyman, and one or 
two other abodes. Immediately off the village 
street, the wild pasture-land came directly down 
to the dooryards, while on every side rose blue 
mountains. Some youths—the native fisher- 
men— were hanging over the stone parapet of 
the bridge, dangling flies from the end of their 
long poles. I watched them a few minutes, and 
gazed about for shops at the same time; but 
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none of any importance were to be seen. The 
dwellings all looked very tiny, and the doors 
and small windows, sunk deep in their thick 
stone walls,were scarcely higher than my head. 
I saw the sign of the Prince Llewellyn on the 
inn, and concluded to enter and find out, if 
possible, a little about the town. 

From what I could discover I supposed that 
Bethgelert depended principally on the sheep 
and lambs of the hillsides for its supply of food. 
They, I could see, must be largely at the mercy 
of chance winds and storms, for rain, which 
in level country would have no significance 
whatever, here chases the flocks into the caves 
on the mountain-sides and under cover in the 
valleys; and the very flesh of the poor things 
seems to grow thin and watery in the nearly in- 
cessant mist by which their wool is moistened. 
The valleys are so narrow as to give little op- 
portunity to raise vegetables, and, as a perma- 
nent resource, salmon and trout are always in 
demand. 

I was impressed by the absence of men about 
the town. Women and children were visible 
everywhere, but only now and then an old man 
or a young lad appeared. I met “ our baby” 
toddling along with half a dozen little creatures 
of her own age, who trudged with their arms 
about one another’s shoulders and necks in the 
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most affectionate manner. The girls wore queer, 
long petticoats, and on their heads were hats 
and caps of every shape. The little assemblage 
occupied the middle of the road, and they could 
safely do so, for except for tourists’ carriages and 
the coach which departed daily for Port Madoc 
and Bettys-y-coed, scarcely a vehicle but the 
postman’s wagon ever disturbed the quiet of 
Bethgelert. When they met me the entire row 
of little girls dropped a deep courtesy, and the 
boys touched their caps in a military salute. 

The houses of Bethgelert are built in small 
blocks, or at any rate very near together, and 
it is in one of the front rooms that business is 
usually carried on. The entrance to these houses 
is low and narrow, and the heavy wall in which 
it is sunk would be thick enough for a fortress. 

In small places one often is amused to ob- 
serve how some presiding hero holds a tradi- 
tional importance in the imagination of the 
inhabitants. The household god of Bethgelert 
is Prince Llewellyn, and the doings of this last 
native prince of Wales are as familiar now as 
when he roamed over his wild dominion with 
hounds and followers at his back. 

The most important tradition of Llewellyn 
connects an act of his with the name of the vil- 
lage. The story—a very old one, and familiarly 
known through literature—is of the faithful- 
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©) ness of a hound belonging to the prince, and the 
details about him have been carefully cherished 
by the inhabitants of Bethgelert from gener- 

ation to generation. 

Prince Llewellyn, so the story runs, went out 
for a hunt one day, but, contrary to habit, Ge- 
lert, the hound, did not accompany him. On 
returning home, the prince found Gelert covy- 
ered with gore, and his child’s cradle vacant. 
Grief for the child, and anger at the dog, which, 
he supposed, had murdered the little one, seized 
upon him, and in an instant he plunged his sword 
into the side of poor Gelert. But presently came 
the wail of his baby from another spot, and at the 
same time, lifting the coverlet of the cradle, the 
prince discovered the body ofa gaunt wolf. All 
was now clear, and great was the despair of the 
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prince at his impetuous act. He had murdered the 
dog which had saved the life of his infant. A grave 

—Bethgelert it was called in Welsh—was prepared for 
the faithful hound, and visitors to the little hamlet do their 
part to preserve the ancient and well-worn foot-path that 
leads to it. 

Following the example of every other stranger in Beth- 
gelert, one morning I scaled a stone wall by means of heavy 
iron clamps and slate steps, and took the little foot-path to 
Gelert’s grave. The way led through a soft meadow, by the 
riverbank, and beside it grew harebells and foxglove with 
their purple and pink flowers, while delicate ferns and a 
sprinkling of daisies were scattered about. Groups of the 
black cows of this region quietly browsed in the meadows, 
and scarcely raised their noses as I passed. Occasionally 
some angler was seen on the river-bank, patiently holding 
his line over the water. Far down upon the green sward, 
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nearly half a mile off, I came toa tiny inclosure, 
and within it two old gnarled yew-trees had so 
welded and flattened their branches together 
that it was impossible to distinguish between 
them, after their arms quitted the main trunk 
of the tree. Beneath these trees stood two 
stone posts, but so worn by time and weather 
that the hard surface of the stone looked as 
smooth and abraded as worm-eaten wood. No 
words or epitaph marked the spot, but for five 
hundred years the tradition that this was the 
grave of Gelert has been handed down from 
sire to son. 

At the side of the river, between our house 
and the old stone bridge, stood a long ram- 
bling group of very ancient buildings, now 
occupied for dwellings, a chapel, and shops. 
The walls are perhaps two feet high from the 
ground to where the sloping roof joins them. 
A tiny church, once an old abbey, now much 
in ruins, rose behind, in the midst of a grave- 
yard fresh with green turf; while heavy masses 
of chimneys covered with ivy, diamond-paned 
windows among the eaves, and deeply embra- 
sured doors, give aninteresting and picturesque 
variety of outline. This cluster of buildings, a 
hundred or more feet long, had constituted an 
ancient Augustine monastery. 

On one side of the monastery walls is a 
building which is believed to be the old palace 
of Prince Llewellyn; and fancy, groping its 
way back into the twilight of history, fills out 
the picture of the rude life of that early period, 
when a prince could live in so poor an abode. 
The house is so tiny that it scarcely affords 
space for a family of three, who devote one 
room to a little book-store and photograph- 
shop. This shop formed the literary emporium 
of the village, and though not: more than a 
dozen feet square and seven feet high, it was 
an attractive spot. Above its low doorway, on 
a level with the river-bank, was a picture of 
Prince Llewellyn and his dog Gelert, while an 
inscription stated that this had been his palace. 

Nearly everybody I sawin Wales had a great 
respect and affection for books. The children 
at our house often had them in their hands, and 
I was surprised and pleased to observe with 
what care they fondled them, and how clean 
they werekept. The young mistress of the book- 
shop, a gentle, patient-looking girl, brightened 
up when we spoke of some volume familiar to 
her, and she delighted to repeat phrases and 
poems to us out of her Welsh library, and then 
to translate them into English. 

Back in the mountains I was told that a 
Welsh costume is still worn by the peasants, 
and the red Welsh cloak is a familiar object in 
pictures of Wales; but in Bethgelert the peo- 
ple were usually habited in sober colors. The 
younger women appeared at church in ordi- 
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nary hats and sacks, while their mothers re- 
tained the dresses which had served them during 
the last thirty years. About four o’clock on a 
Sunday afternoon, when the small church bell 
was tolling, wandering down the village street, 
and emerging from every narrow doorway, ap- 
peared women in large black silk poke-bonnets, 
dark shawls, and untrimmed stuff skirts falling 
to their heels, each one holding her Bible or 
prayer-book inher hand. The young damsels, 
especially Miss Jones, who kept the grocery, 
and Miss Owens, who had a sort of fancy-shop, 
wore beaded capes and feathers in their hats, 
which apparently had come but recently from 
Conway or Bangor. 

The men of the village were at home for Sun- 
day, and they too, as well as the women, went 
religiously to church or to “ meeting.” With 
the people of the hamlet, my companion and 
I sought the low porch of the chapel in the old 
monastery on Sunday morning, where, after an 
early Welsh service had been performed for such 
of the villagers as preferred it, later in the day 
an English service was held. The remainder of 
the townsfolk and the English visitors to Beth- 
gelert came to the latter; besides a few old 
squires who had places in the neighborhood, 
and who attended with their families to listen 
to the clergyman in English. 

The chapel had a low groined roof, a high 
pulpit with a sounding-board above it, a small 
transept and nave, which were lighted by nar- 
row, high windows with tiny panes of coarse 
greenish or white glass. In the front pews in 
the transept names of “ Honorable This” or 
“ That ” marked the distinctions of rank among 
the parishioners, while behind these pews, 
which clustered about the pulpit, narrow slips 
of seats were filled by the lower class of the 
villagers. The clergyman was a very old man 
with a snowy beard; but his face was full and 
rosy, and his voice, as he uttered “sixthly”” and 
“seventhly ” in his sermon, was deep and sonor- 
ous. When the “eighthly” was pronounced, 
the only liveried servant in the congregation 
rose from his place, put on his white overcoat 
ornamented with many big brass buttons, and 
stole out on tiptoe. The object of his early de- 
parture was apparent when we left the church, 
for he was the footman of a lumbering family- 
coach, into which climbed a red-faced squire 
and his burly wife and daughters. 

But another branch of the villagers do not 
worship in the Church of England, for, in fact, 
a majority of the people of Wales belong to 
the Presbyterians or other dissenting sects, and 
you may see many thin-lipped, worn-looking 
miners leading their children by the hand to 
the ‘‘ meeting-house,” a plain, barn-like struc- 
ture not far off. 

I hadearly remarked the nearly total absence 
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of young and middle-aged men in Bethgelert. 
The occupation of the place was almost en- 
tirely mining or work in the slate-quarries of 
the country, which kept them away from Mon- 
day until Saturday. Our own landlord was a 
quarryman, and when Saturday afternoon ar- 
rived, I saw from my window a pale, drooping, 
slight laborer about forty years old come up the 
garden-path toward the house. The master of 
the house had walked ten miles over the moun- 
tains tospend Sunday with his wife and children. 
His little girls were on the watch for him, the 
“baby ” in a fresh dress and frizzed fore-locks ; 
Alice had put on her best frock, and our land- 
lady had smoothed down with a superlative 
shine her own dark locks, which were adorned 
with artificial flowers. The poor husband came 
in wearily, and afterward I saw him in the 
kitchen holding the baby, and showing her and 
her little brother the pictures in a book he was 
tenderly handling. He gave mea gentle smile, 
but the wan, half-hungry look on his pale face 
struck to my heart. His wife told me afterward 
that the miners met with many accidents ; one 
of them was the cause of her husband’s delicate 
health. 

Sunday morning the master, smartly dressed, 
was off to “meeting,” taking all the children 
with him. I fancied I saw in his mien a hope- 
less dejection with his lot, mingled with pride 
and love for his pretty brood. To walk in the 
paths of the little garden, with the baby holding 
to his finger, was his sole amusement. That 
night when I woke upat three o’clock, and heard 
the water of the river roaring, and the wind and 
rain beating on the windows, I also heard our 
landlord starting off on hislonely ten-mile tramp 
across the mountains, to get to his work by day- 
light. 

While everywhere the “ weather” is a matter 
of a certain interest, at Bethgelert the interest 
in it became peculiar and intense. The wind 
had been blowing harder than usual one even- 
ing, and, looking out, I saw great masses of gray 
wrack tearing across the sky above our little 
valley. No hard rain had fallen since our ar- 
rival, and it had not occurred to me that any 
important consequences were likely to ensue 
from such an event. That night after I had 
gone to bed, however, as the hours wore slowly 
away, and I heard the storm raging in the val- 
ley, all at once it crossed my mind as to what 
might be the consequences to our household 
should the river overflow its banks. 

I listened, and the roar of the two rivers 
seemed constantly to grow louder, and when at 
daybreak I raised my window-curtain to look 
out, an inundation was imminent. The clouds 
had settled low on the mountain-sides, but be- 
neath them a hundred white rivulets had sprung 
into existence, and banded the hills like ribbons. 
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The arches of the stone bridge, which usually 
stood many feet above the pebbly bed of the 
river, were now so nearly full that the foam of 
the flood as it dashed through them flew thick 
into the air. Just below our own yard, and in 
the one beyond it, a little pond had already 
formed itself, and the water had risen so nearly 
to the level of the river-bank that it leaped over 
in tongues as it dashed past. The wind was 
blowing a hurricane, and roared in our chim- 
neys as loud as thunder. “If this continues,” 
I thought, “ what is to keep the water from 
coming into the parlor and kitchen?” Truly 
there was nothing ; for as I remarked when we 
first arrived, the garden-paths and the hall were 
paved on the same level. The prospect was 
dreary, yet there was nothing to do but wait. 
We could go off to the hotel if we were fairly 
drowned out; but it was not cheerful to think 
of facing the storm undersuch conditions. After 
awhile the children in the next house came out, 
and on boards or tubs paddled about in their 
own dooryard ; while in the row of houses that 
backed upon the stream opposite to us, the tide 
had already risen half-way up the lower story, 
and trees and bushes were partly submerged. 

That night I listened to the storm again in 
the darkness, and when I looked out of my win- 
dow fancied that others were keeping watch as 
well as I, for many were the lights that burned 
in the small houses in the valley, and occasion- 
ally I saw a man come out to the riverbank, 
and hold his lantern up till its light caught 
the white waves as they dashed swiftly along. 
By degrees the wind died away, and before the 
next noon the weeds and bushes by our garden- 
wall again appeared, though much bedrag- 
gled by the torrent. Later in the week, after 
news of the ravages of the storm reached us, 
came particulars of men drowned and cattle 
floated away, which made the possibilities of 
what we had escaped very vivid. I asked my 
friend at the book-shop if the river ever came 
into the houses, and she pictured to me the 
autumn storms when the waves made a clean 
sweep over everything in the bottom of the 
valley. 

Probably in no part of Great Britain are the 
drives more romantic and the scenery more in- 
teresting than in this district of the Welsh moun- 
tains. In other parts of Wales, at Llandudno, 
Colwyn Bay, and such resorts along the sea- 
shore, rows of lodging-houses are constantly 
springing up, and have destroyed the rural 
character of these towns. Fortunately for the 
traveler in search of repose, and who cares to 
see the country in its primitive conditions, small 
hamlets like Bethgelert still retain their original 
simplicity nearly undisturbed by contact with 
the outside world; and one finds the same 
habits and pursuits among these simple peo- 
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ple that occupied their parents fifty years ago. 
To go from here to the pass of Llanberis, where 
the wild, bare peaks are nearly always lost in 
cloud; to track along by the deep, lonely tarns, 
from the edges of which rise precipitous black 
cliffs; and to watch the leaping brooks with 
no vestige of human habitation near —all this 
appeals most strongly to the sense of the pic- 
turesque. Especially do you feel the romantic 
character of this region when, in presence of the 
bold scenery, you recall at the same moment 
the traditions of the Druids, and the wild life 
so closely blended in English history with these 
desert tracks. 
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But the morning of our departure dawned 
in fairly good weather. The same trap which 
had brought us drove up to the little gate of 
our garden, and the same neighbors who had 
welcomed us assembled to help us off. Alice 
brought down shawls and baskets, and the baby 
clung close to a big doll we had given her, which 
she appeared to be afraid would vanish with 
us. Trunks were put on the box; the French 
maid laughed with joy, and uttered pious ejacu- 
lations at the prospect of her return to the busy 
world ; while my companion and I bade a re- 
gretful farewell to the little household and to 
this gem of Welsh villages. 


Susan Lichols Carter. 
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es days the drench of noiseless rains, 

Then sunshine on the vacant plains, 
And April with her blind desire 

A vagrant in my. veins! 


Because the tardy gods grew kind 
Unrest and care were cast behind: 

F took a day, and found the world 
Was fashioned to my mind. 


The swelling sap that thrilled the wood 
Was ceusin to my eager blood ; 

I caught the stir of waking roots, 
And knew that life was good. 


But something in the odors fleet, 
And in the sap’s suggestion sweet, 

Was lacking — one thing everywhere 
To make the spring complete. 


At length, within a leafy nest 

Where spring’s persuasions pleaded best, 
I found a pale, reluctant flower, 

The purpose of my quest. 


And then the world’s expectancy 


Grew clear: 


I knew its need to be 


_Not this dear flower, but one dear hand 


To pluck the flower with me. 


‘Charles G. D. Roberts. 
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SAINT AGATHA’S. 


By the Author of “Gates Ajar,” “Jack,” etc. 


T the crossing of the old avenue 
with thestream of present traffic, 
in a city which, for obvious rea- 
sons, will not be identified by the 
writer of these pages, there stood 
—and still stands—the Church 

of Saint Agatha’s. 

The church is not without a history, chiefly 
such as fashion and sect combine to record. It 
is an eminent church, with a stately date upon 
its foundation-stone, and a pew-list unsurpassed 
for certain qualities among the worshipers of 
the Eastern States. Saint Agatha’shas long been 
distinguished for three things, its money, its mu- 
sic, and its soundness. 

When the tax-list of the town is printed in 
the daily papers once a year, the wardens and 
the leading parishioners of Saint Agatha’s stand 
far upward in the score, and their names are 
traced by slow, grimy fingers of mechanics and 
strikers and socialists laboriously reading on 
Saturday nights. 

The choir of Saint Agatha’s, as all the world 
knows, is superior. Her soprano alone (a fa- 
mous prima donna) would fill the house. Wo- 
men throng the aisles to hear the tenor, and 
musical critics, hat in hand, and pad on hat, 
drop in to report the anthem and the offertory 
for the Monday morning press. 

In ecclesiastical position, itis needless to add, 
Saint Agatha’s has always beenabove reproach. 
When did Saint Agatha’s question a canon? 
When did she contend with a custom? When 
did she criticize a creed ?. Why should she con- 
test a tradition? She accepts, she conforms, she 
prospers. 

In one particular Saint Agatha’s has been 
thrust into an attitude of originality foreign to 
her taste. Her leading men feel called upon 
occasionally to explain how the eternal fem- 
inine came—a little contrary to the fashion of 
our land—to be recognized in the name of the 
church, Saint Agatha’s first pastor, one should 
know, was a very young man of enthusiastic 
and unconventional temperament. He did not 
live long enough to outgrow this—for a cler- 
gyman— unfortunate trend of nature, having 
died, full of dreams and visions, in the teeth 
of a lowering conflict with his wardens; but 
he lived long enough to carry the day and 
the name for a portion of his people who de- 
sired to call their church in honor of a sweet, 
though rich, old lady who had put her private 
fortune into their beautiful house of worship, 
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and her warm heart into their future success, 
It had befallen this dear old lady to bear the 
name of Agatha, which, for her sake,— and, of 
course, in due ecclesiastical remembrance of the 
strictly canonical saint of similar cognomen,— 
was accordingly bestowed upon the church. 


In the year of our Lord eighteen hundred 
and another numeral which I am requested not 
to indicate, but I may not deny that it is a re- 
cent one, the popular rector of Saint Agatha’s 
took a winter vacation. He was an imposing 
and imperious man, full of years and honors, 
in the full sway of his professional fame, when 
he fell a victim, like any common person, to 
the grippe. 

In the attempt to recover from this vulgar 
malady, he was forced to observe that his select 
physician had drugged him, via an exclusive 
bronchitis, into a minister’s sore throat, such as 
any ordinary country parson might develop for 
lack of an overcoat, or a fire in his bedroom. 
Without undue delay or reluctance the rector 
of Saint Agatha’s took ship for the south of 
France; and in the comfortable way in which 
such things are done in such quarters,the church 
was set trundling upon the wheels of a two- 
months’ “supply.” This was managed so grace- 
fully by the experienced vestry of Saint Agatha’s 
that hardly a visible jar occurred in the parish 
machinery. Many of the people did not know 
that their rector had gone until a canon from 
London sonorously filled the pulpit one Sunday 
morning. A distinguished Middle State cler- 
gyman followed the next week ; the West sent 
her brightest and best the succeeding Sunday; 
and so it went. 

Eminent variety easily occupied that sacred 
desk. The wardens of St. Agatha’s have but to 
say, Come, and he cometh who weigheth the 
honor of ministering in this aristocratic pulpit. 
In brief, the most distinguished men in the 
denomination cordially “supplied.” On the 
whole, perhaps the parish enjoyed their rector’s 
vacation as much as he did. 

Now, upon the vestry there chanced at that 
time to be one man who was “ different.” One 
does find such people even among the officers 
of fashionable churches. This man (he was, by 
the way, a grandnephew of the old lady who 
built the church when Saint Agatha’s was an 
unendowed experiment) had occasional views 
not wholly in harmony with the policy of his 
brother officers; and being himself a heavy 
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rate-payer, was allowed, sometimes, by the 
courtesy of the majority,— when his notion was 
not really in bad form, you know,—to have his 
way. He did not get it so often but that he was 
glad to make the most of it when he did; and 
when his turn came to control the supply for 
that Sunday with which this narrative has to 
do, he asked the privilege of being intrusted 
with the details of the business. This request, 
as from a useful man of certain eccentricities, 
was indulgently granted; and thus there oc- 
curred the events which it has been given me 
to relate. 


Ir was just before Lent, and the winter had 
been a cold one. One Friday evening in early 
March there came up, or came down, a drift- 
ing snow-storm, It was bad enough in town, 
butin the suburbs it was worse, and in the coun- 
try it was little less than dangerous to passengers 
through the wide, wind-swept streets, the chok- 
ing lanes and bitter moors. 

An old clergyman, the pastor of a scattered 
parish, sat in his study on that Friday night, 
and thanked God that the weekly evening ser- 
vice was over, and his day’s work done. He 
would have regretted being called out again 
that night, for he had got quite wet in walking 
to church and back, and the cold from which 
he had been suffering for a week past might 
not be benefited thereby. This fact in itself was 
a matter of no concern under ordinary condi- 
tions to the old clergyman, who, being a lonely 
man in a forlorn country boarding-house, with 
nobody to take care of him, was accustomed 
to live under the shadow of a “common cold,” 
and who paid no more attention to his own 
physical discomforts in the face of daily duty 
than he paid to the latest fashion in sable trim- 
mings in the front pews at Saint Agatha’s. 
There was no fur trimming on his overcoat, 
which was seven years old and pitiably thin. 
But he had been invited to supply at Saint 
Agatha’s next Sunday, and to that unexampled 
honor and opportunity he gave the pathetic at- 
tention— half personal pleasure, half religious 
fervor — ofan overlooked and devout man, In 
the course of a forty-years’ ministry he had not 
beenasked to preach in a city pulpit. The event 
was tremendous to him. He had been agitated 
by the invitation, which ran in some such way 
as this: 

. . . In closing, permit me to say, sir, that it 
would be agreeable to us to welcome among us the 
grandson of our first pastor, that young rector 
who died in the bud of his youth and Christian 
originality. The fact of your ancestry will give 
to your presence a peculiar interest for our peo- 
ple at large. But I beg to be allowed to add on 
behalf of the committee, that certain qualities in 
yourself andin your own work have led us to believe 
that you may exert positive influences upon us of 
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which we stand in need. From your remote and 
rural parish your life has not passed unobserved. 
Your labors as a pastor, and your methods of 
preaching, have been an object of study to some of 
us. We have come to rate you, sir, as one of the 
men of God. There are not many. In meeting 
with our people, the writer personally hopes that 
you may be ableto teach us something of the secret 
of your own happy and successful experience as a 
minister of Christ our Lord... . 


The old clergyman sat with his feet upon the 
base of his little cylinder coal-stove. His thin 
ankles shrank in the damp stockings which he 
had not been able to change since he came in 
out of the storm, because, owing to some per- 
sonal preference of the laundress, he could not 
find any dry ones. His worn slippers flapped 
upon his cold feet when he moved. But he had 
on his flowered dressing-gown of ancient pat- 
tern and rustic cut; his high arm-chair was cush- 
ioned in chintz and excelsior behind his aching 
head; the green paper shade was on his study- 
lamp; his best-beloved books (for the old saint 
was a student) lay within reach upon the table; 
piled upon them were his manuscript sermons; 
and he sighed with the content of a man who 
feels himself to be, although unworthy, in the 
loving arms of luxury. A rap at the door un- 
deceived him. His landlady put in her with- 
ered face. 

“ Sir,” she said, “the widder Peek ’s a-dy- 
ing. It’s just like her to take a night like this 
—pbut she ’s sent for you. I must say I don’t 
call you fit to go.” 

“ A man is always fit to do his duty,” said 
the old clergyman, rising. “I will go at once. 
Did she send —any — conveyance?” 

“ Catch her!” retorted the landlady. “Why, 
she hain’t had the town water let in yet— and 
she wuth her fifteen thousand dollars; nor she 
won’t have no hired girl to do for her, not 
that none of ’em will stay along of her a week, 
and Dobson’s boy’s at the door, a-drippin’ and 
cussin’ to get you, for he ’s nigh snowed under. 
She ’s a wuthless old heathen miser, the widder 
Peek.” 

“Then there is every reason why I should 
not neglect her,” replied the clergyman in his 
authoritative, clerical voice. “ Pray call the lad 
in from the weather, and tell him I will accom- 
pany him at once.” 

He did look about his study sadly while he 
was making ready to leave it. The fire in the 
base-burner was quite warm, now, and his wet, 
much-darned stockings were beginning to dry. 
The room looked sheltered and pleasant ; his 
books ran to the ceiling, though his floor was 
covered with straw matting, with odd pieces of 
woolen carpet for rugs; his carpet-covered 
lounge was wheeled out of the draft; his lamp 
with the green shade made a little circle of light 
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and coziness; his Bible and prayer-book lay 
open within it, beside the pile of sermons. He 
had meant to devote the evening to the agree- 
able duty of selecting his discourse for Saint 
Agatha’s. His mind and his heart were brim- 
ming over with the excitement of that first event. 
He would have liked to concentrate and con- 
secrate his thoughts upon it that evening. As 
he went, coughing, into the cold entry, it oc- 
curred to him that the spot in his lung was more 
painful than he had supposed; but he pulled 
his old cap over his ears, and his thin overcoat 
up to meet it, and tramped out cheerfully into 
the storm, 

“Well, well, my lad!” he said in his warm- 
hearted way to Dobson’s boy; “I’m sorry for 
you that you have to be out a night like this.” 

The boy spoke of this afterward, and remem- 
bered it long—for a boy. But at the time he 
did but stare. He stopped grumbling, however, 
and plunged on into the drifts ahead of the old 
rector, kicking a path for him to right and left 
in the wet, packed snow ; for the widow Peek 
lived at least a mile away, and the storm was 
now become a virulent thing. 

What passed between the unloved, neglected, 
dying parishioner and her pastor was not known 
to any but themselves, nor is there witness now 
to testify thereof. Neither does it in any way 
concern the record of this narrative, except as 
the least may concern the largest circumstance 
in human story. For, in view of what came 
to pass, it is impossible not to put the old judi- 
cial question: Did it pay? Was it worth while? 
When the miser’s soul went out, at midnight, on 
the wings and the rage of that blind, black storm, 
did it pass gently, a subdued, forgiven spirit, 
humble to learn how to live again, for Christ’s 
sake and his who gave himself —as his Master 
had before him — to comfort and to save? Did 
it pay ? De such things pay ? God knows. But 
as long as men do not know, there will always be 
found a few among them who will elect to dis- 
regard the doubt, to wear the divinity of uncal- 
culating sacrifice, and to pay its price. 

For the soul of the widow Peek the price was 
large, looked at in our mathematical way; for 
when the old clergyman, havingshrived hersoul 
and closed her eyes, started to come home at 
one o'clock of the morning, the storm had be- 
come a malignant force. Already wet through 
and through his thin coats and worn flannels, 
weak from the exposure, the watching, and the 
scene of death, every breath a sword athwart 
his inflamed lungs, with fire in his brain, and ice 
at his heart, he staggered against the blizzard. 

Dobson’s boy had long since sought the shel- 
ter of his own home, and the old man was quite 
unattended. True, the neighbor who watched 
with the dead woman suggested that he remain 
till morning; but the widow Peek’s house was 
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cold (she was always especially “near” about 
fuel), and he thought it more prudent toget back 
to his own stove and his bed. 

Whether he lost his way ; whether he crossed 
and recrossed it, wandering from it in the dark 
and drift; whether he fell and Jay in the snow 
for a time, and rose again and staggered on, 
and fell again, and so pushed on again, can- 
not be known. It is only known that at half- 
past two on Saturday morning his landlady 
put her wrinkled face out of the window, for 
the twentieth time, in search of him (for she 
had a thought for him in her own hard-fea- 
tured way), and saw him fallen, and feebly 
trying to crawl on his hands and knees up the 
drifted steps. 

She got him in to his warm study, past the 
chair where the flowered dressing-gown and 
old slippers awaited him, and as far as the 
carpet-covered lounge. Beyond this he could 
not be taken. 

By morning the whole parish rang the door- 
bell; the hands and hearts and horses, the 
purses, the nurses, the doctors, the watchers, 
the tears, and the prayers of the village, were 
his—for he was dearly beloved and cher- 
ished in that parish. But he lay on his old 
lounge in his study among his books, and 
asked of them nothing at all. The kerosene 
lamp, behind its green shade, went out; and 
the Bible, with the pile of sermons on the table, 
looked large in the snow-light of a day when 
the storm ceases without sun. He did not 
talk; but his thoughts were yet alive. He 
remembered Saint Agatha’s, and the sermon 
which he was to preach to-morrow. He knew 
that not one of his people (ignorant of such 
matters) would understand how to get word 
to the city vestry. He tried to give directions, 
but his voice refused his bidding. He knew 
that he would be supposed to have failed to 
meet his appointment, perhaps to have been 
thwarted —a rural clergyman, old and timor- 
ous, baffled in an important professional en- 
gagement—by alittle snow. He was to have 
taken the evening train. He was to be the 
guest of the vestryman who wrote that pleas- 
ant letter. He was to preach in Saint Agatha’s 
to-morrow. He was to— 

Nay,—he was not,—nay. He was to do 
none of these things. A sick man, mortally a 
sick man, past power of speech, he lay upon 
his carpet lounge, shivering under the pile of 
thin blankets and cotton comforters that had 
been wrapped around him, and gently faced 
his fate. He could not preach at Saint Aga- 
tha’s. And he could not explain to the vestry. 
Perhaps his heart-sickness about this matter 
subsided a littlke—one likes to think so— as 
his disease grew upon him; but there are men 
who will understand me when I say that this 
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was the greatest disappointment of his humble, 
holy life. 

As Saturday night drew on, and the stars 
came out, he was heard to make such efforts 
to speak articulately, that one of his weeping 
people (an affectionate woman of a brighter 
wit than the rest) made out, as she bent 
lovingly over him, to understand so much as 
this: 

“ Lord,” he said, “into thy hands I commit 
my s—” 

““ He commits his spirit to the Lord!” sobbed 
the landlady. 

But the listening parishioner raised her fin- 
ger to her lips. 

“ Lord,” he said again, and this time the 
dullest ear in the parish could have heard the 
words—* Lord,” he prayed, “into thy hands 
I commit —my supply.” 


SuNnpDaY morning broke upon the city as cold 
and clear as the sword of a rebuking angel. 
People on the way to the West End churches ex- 
changed notes on the thermometer, and talked 
of the destitution of the poor. It was so cold 
that the ailing and the aged for the most part 
stayed at home. But the young, the ennuyé, 
the imitative, and the soul-sick, got themselves 
into their furs and carriages when the chimes 
rang, and the audiences were, on the whole, as 
comfortable and as devout as usual. 

The vestryman sat nervously in his pew. He 
had not fully recovered from the fact that his 
supply had disappointed him. Having sent his 
coachman in vain to all the Saturday evening 
trains to meet his country parson, he had passed 
but an uneasy night. 

“ T had supposed the old man had principles 
about Sunday travel,” he said to his wife, “ but 
it seems he is coming in the morning, after all. 
He might at least have sent me word.” 

“ Telegraphing in the country is —difficult, 
sometimes, I have heard,” replied the lady, 
vaguely, She wasa handsome, childless woman, 
with the haughty under lip of her class. Her 
husband spoke cheerily, but he was not at 
ease, and she did not know how to make 
him so. 

The Sunday morning train came in from the 
country station thirty miles back, but the old 
clergyman was not among its passengers. Now 
thoroughly alarmed, the vestryman had started 
for his hat and coat, when his parlor-maid 
brought him a message. It had been left at the 
door, she said, by a messenger who brooked 
neither delay nor question, but ordered her to 
tell the master of the house that the supply for 
Saint Agatha’s was in the city, and would meet 
the engagement at the proper time and place. 
The old clergyman, the messenger added, had 
been suddenly stricken with a dangerous illness, 
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and could not be expected ; but his substitute 
would fill the pulpit for the day. The vestry- 
man was requested to feel no concern in the 
matter. The preacher preferred retirement un- 
til the hour of the service, and would fulfil his 
duties at the church at the appointed hour. 

But when the vestryman, feeling flurried de- 
spite himself, tapped at the door of the luxuri- 
ous vestry-room, gracefully refurnished that 
winter for the rector with the sore throat who 
was in the south of France, he found it locked; 
and to his unobtrusive knock no answer came. 
At this uncomfortable moment the sexton tip- 
toed up to say that the supply had requested 
not to be disturbed until the service should be- 
gin. The sexton supposed that the clergyman 
needed extra preparation ; thought that perhaps 
the gentleman was from the country, and— 
ah — unused to the audience. 

“ What is hisname ? What does he look like?” 
asked the chairman, with knotted brows. 

“T have not seen him, sir,” replied the sex- 
ton, with a puzzled expression. 

“ How did you receive the message ? ” 

“ By a messenger who would not be delayed 
or questioned.” 

Struck by the repetition of this phrase, the 
chairman asked again: 

“ But what did the messenger look like ?” 
The sexton shook his head. 

“T cannot tell you, sir. He was a mere mes- 
senger. I paid no attention to him.” 

“ Very well,” said the church officer, turning 
away discontentedly. “It must be all right. 
I have implicit confidence in the man whose 
chosen substitute this is.” 

With this he ceased to try to intrude him- 
self upon the stranger, but went down to his 
pew, and sat beside his wife in uneasy silence. 


THE chimes sang and sank, and sang again; 
Holy, holy, holy — 
The air was so clear that the sound rang twice 
the usual distance through the snowlit, sunlit 
air; and the sick and the old at home listened 
to the bells with a sudden stirring at their feeble 
hearts, and wished again that they could have 
goneto church. One bed-ridden woman, whose 
telephone connected her with Saint Agatha’s, 
held the receiver to her sensitive ear, and smiled 
with the quick gratitude for trifling pleasures 
of the long-sick, as she recognized the notes 
of the chime. With a leap and a thrill as if they 
cast their metal souls out in the act, the voices 
of the bells rose and swelled, and ceased and 
slept, and where they paused the anthem took 
the words up: 
Holy, holy — 


and carried it softly, just above the breath, with 
the tone which is neither a sigh, nor a cry, nor 
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a whisper, but that harmony of all which makes 
of music prayer. 

He must have entered on the wave of this 
strain ; opinions differed afterward as to this: 
some said one thing, some another ; but it was 
found that most of the audience had not ob- 
served the entrance of the preacher at all. The 
choir ceased, and he was; and no more could 
besaid. The church was well-filled, though not 
over-crowded, and the decorous rustle of a fash- 
ionable audience in the interval preceding wor- 
ship stirred through the house. 

In the natural inattention of the moment, 
it was not remarkable that most of the people 
failed to notice the strange preacher until he 
was among them. 

But to the church officer, whose mind was 
preoccupied with the supply, there was some- 
thing almost startling in the manner of his ap- 
proach. 

The vestryman’s uneasy eyes were not con- 
scious of having slipped their guard upon the 
chancel for a moment; he had but turned his 
head politely, though a bit impatiently, to re- 
ply to some trivial remark of his wife’s, when, 
behold, the preacher stood before him. 

Afterward it was rumored that two or three 
persons in the audience had not been taken by 
surprise in this way, but had fully observed the 
manner of the stranger’s entrance; yet these 
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persons, when they were sought, were difficult 
to find. There was one shabby woman who sat 


” 


in the gallery among the “ poor” seats; she 
was clad in rusty mourning, and had a pale and 
patient face, quite familiar to the audience, for 
she was a faithful church-goer,and had attended 
Saint Agatha’s for many years. It came to be 
said, through the sexton’s gossip or otherwise, 
that this poor woman had seen the preacher’s 
approach quite clearly, and had been much 
moved thereat ; but when some effort was made 
to find her, and to question her on this point, 
unexpected obstacles arose,— she was an ob- 
scure person, serving in some menial capacity 
for floating employers ; she was accustomed to 
slip in and out of church hurriedly, both late 
and early,— and nothing of importance was 
added from this quarter to the general interest 
which attended the eccentricities of the supply. 

The stranger was a man a trifle above the 
ordinary height, of majestic mien and carriage, 
and with the lofty head that indicates both fear- 
lessness and purity of nature. As he glided to 
his place behind the lectern, a hush struck the 
frivolous audience, as if it had been smitten by 
an angel’s wing: such power is there in noble 
novelty, and in the authority of a high heart. 

When had the similar of this preacher led the 
service in that venerable and fashionable house 
of worship? In what past years had his coun- 
terpart served them ? 
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Whom did he resemble of the long line of 
eminent clerical teachers with whose qualities 
this elect people was familiar ? What had been 
his history, his ecclesiastical position, his social 
connections ? It was characteristic of the au- 
dience that this last question was first in the 
minds of a large proportion of the worshipers. 
Whence came he? His name? His titles ? 
What was his professional reputation — his the- 
ology? What were his views on choir-boys, 
confessionals, and candles— on mission chap- 
els and the pauperizing of the poor ? 

These inquiries swept through the inner con- 
sciousness of the audience in the first moment 
of his appearance. But in the second, neither 
these nor any other paltry queries fretted the 
smallest soul before him. 

The stranger must have had an impressive 
countenance; yet afterward it was found that 
no two descriptions of it agreed. Some said 
this thing, some said that. To this person he ap- 
peared a gentle, kindly man with a persuasive 
manner; to that, he looked majestic and com- 
manding. There were some who spoke of an 
authoritative severity in the eye which he turned 
upon them; but these were not many. There 
were those who murmured that they had melted 
beneath the tenderness of his glance, as snow 
before the sun ; and such were more. As to the 
features of his face, men differed, as spectators 
are apt to do about the lineaments of extraor- 
dinary countenances. What was the color of 
his eyes, the contour of his lips, the shape of 
his brow? Who could say? Conflicting testi- 
mony arrived at no verdict. In two respects 
alone opinions agreed about the face of this 
man: it commanded, and it shone; it had au- 
thority and light. The shrewdest heresy-hunter 
in the congregation would not have dared ques- 
tion this clergyman’s theology, or the tenden- 
cies of his ritualistic views. The veriest Phari- 
see in the audience quailed before the blinding 
brilliance of the preacher’s face. It was a 
moral fire. It ate into the heart. Sin and shame 
shriveled before it. 

One might say that all this was apparent in the 
preacher before he had spoken a word. When 
he had opened his lips these impressions were 
intensified. He began in the usual way to read 
the usual prayers, and to conduct the service 
as was expected of him. Nothing eccentric was 
observable in his treatment of the preliminaries 
of the occasion. The fashionable choir, accus- 
tomed to dictate the direction of the music, 
met with no interference from the clergyman. 
He announced the hymns and anthems that 
had been selected quite in the ordinary manner; 
and the critics of the great dailies took the usual 
notes of the musical program. In fact, up to the 
time of the sermon nothing out of the common 
course occurred. 
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But, having said this, one must qualify. Was 
it nothing out of the common course that the 
congregation in Saint Agatha’s should sit as 
the people sat that day, bond-slaves before the 
enunciation of the familiar phrases in the morn- 
ing’s confession ? 

*«‘ What a voice!” whispered the wife of the 
vestryman. But her husband answered her not 
a word. Pale, agitated, with strained eyes up- 
lifted, and nervous hands knotted together, he 
leaned toward the stranger. At the first artic- 
ulate sentence from the pulpit, he knew that 
the success of his supply was secured. 

What a voice indeed! It melted through the 
great house like burning gold. The heart ran 
after it as fire runs through metal. Once or 
twice in a generation one may hear the liturgy 
read like that—perhaps. In a lifetime no 
longer to be counted short, the vestryman had 
heard nothing that resembled it. 

“Thank God!” he murmured. He put his 
hat before his face. He had not realized before 
whatastrain he had endured. Cold drops stood 
upon his brow. He shook with relief. From 
that moment he felt no more concern about the 
service than if he had engaged one of the sons 
of God to “supply.” 

“ Are you faint ?” asked his wife in a tone 
of annoyance. She offered him her smelling- 
salts. 


Hap there existed stenographic records of 
that sermon, this narrative, necessarily so de- 
fective, would have no occasion for its being. 
One of the most interesting things about the 
whole matter is that no such records can to-day 
be found. Reporters certainly were in the gal- 
lery. The journals had sent their picked men 
as usual, and no more. Where, then, were their 
columns of verbal record? Why has so im- 
portanta discourse gone afloat upon vague, con- 
flicting rumor? No person knows; the reporters 
least of all. One, it is said, lost his position for 
the default of that report; others received the 
severest rebukes of their experience from their 
managing editors for thesame cause. None had 
any satisfactory reason to give for his failure. 

“T forgot,” said he who lost his position for 
his boyish excuse. “ All I can say, sir, is I for- 
got. The man swept me away. I forgot that 
such a paper as ‘The Daily Gossip’ existed. 
Other matters,” he added with expensive can- 
dor, “seemed more important at the time.” 


When the Son of mancometh, shall he find faith 
on the earth ? 


The stranger announced this not unusual 
text with the simple manner ofa man who prom- 
ised nothing eccentric in the sermon to come. 
Yet something in the familiar words arrested 
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attention. The phrase, as it wasspoken, seemed 
less a hackneyed biblical quotation than a 
pointed, personal question to which each heart 
in the audience-room was compelled to respond. 

The preacher began quietly. He reminded 
his hearers in a few words of the true nature 
of the Christian religion, whose interests he was 
there to represent. One felt that he spoke with 
tact, and with the kind of dignity belonging to 
the enthusiast of a great moral movement. It 
occurred to one, perhaps for the first time, that 
it was quite manly in a Christian preacher to 
plead his cause with as much ardor as the re- 
former, the philanthropist, the politician, or the 
devotee of a mystical and fashionable cult. One 
became really interested in the character and 
aims of the Christian faith ; it acquired the dig- 
nity of a Browning society, or a study in the- 
osophy or hypnotism. The attention of the 
audience — from the start definitely respectful 
— became reverent, and thus absorbed. 

It was not until he had his hearers thoroughly 
in his power that the preacher’s manner under- 
went the remarkable change of which Saint 
Agatha’s talks in whispers to thisday. He spoke 
entirely without manuscript or note, and he 
had not left the lectern. Suddenly folding his 
hands upon the great Bible, he paused, and, as 
if the audience had been one man, he looked it 
in the eye. 

Then, like the voice of the living God, his 
words began to smite them. What was the 
chancel of Saint Agatha’s? The great white 
throne? And who was he who dared to cry from 
it, like the command of the Eternal? Sin! Sin- 
ners! Shame! Guilt! Disgrace! Punishment! 
What words were these for the delicate ears of 
Saint Agatha’s ? What had these silken ladies 
and gilded men to do with such ugly phrases ? 
Smiles stiffened upon refined, protesting faces. 
The haughty under lip of the vestryman’s 
wife, and a hundred others like it, dropped. A 
moral dismay seized the exclusive people whom 
the preacher called to account like any vulgar 
audience. But theshabby woman inthe“ poor” 
seats humbly wept, and the young reporter 
who lost his position cast his eyes upon the 
ground, for the tears that sprang tothem. From 
the delicate fingers of the vestryman’s wife the 
smelling-salts fell upon the cushioned seat; she 
held her feathered fan against her face. Her 
husband did not even notice this. He sat with 
head bowed upon the rail before him, as a good 
man does when reconsecrating himself at the 
communion hour. 

Thechoir rustled uneasily in their seats. The 
soprano covered her eyes with her well-gloved 
hand, and thought of the follies and regrets 
(she called them by these names) that beset the 
musical temperament. But the tenor turned his 
face away, and thought about his wife. Down 
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the avenue, in the room of the “shut in” wo- 
man, where the telephone carried the preacher’s 
voice, a pathetic cry was heard : 

“Forgive! Forgive! Oh, if suffering did but 
put out sin!” 

But now the preacher’s manner of address 
had changed again. Always remembering that 
it is now impossible to quote his language with 
any accuracy, we may venture to say that it 
ran in some such way as this: 

The Son of God, being of the Father, per- 
formed his Father’s business. What do ye who 
bear hisname? What holy errandsare ye about? 
What miraclesof consecration have yewrought ? 
What marvels of the soul’s life have ye achieved 
upon the earth since he left it to your trust ? 

He came to the sinful and the unhappy ; the 
despised and rejected were his friends; to the 
poor he preached the Gospel; the sick, and 
overlooked, and cast-out, the unloved and for- 
gotten, the unfashionable and unpopular, he 
selected. These to his church on earth he left 
in charge. These he cherished. For such he 
had lived. For them he had suffered. For them 
he died. People of Saint Agatha’s, where ave 
they ? What have ye done to his beloved? 
Thou ancient church, honored and privileged 
and blessed among men, where are those little 
ones whom thy Master chose? Up and down 
these godly aisles a man might look, he said, 
and see them not. Prosperity and complacency 
he saw before him; poverty and humility he did 
not see. In the day when habit cannot reply 
for duty, what account will ye give of your be- 
trayed trust? Will ye say: “ Lord, we had a 
mission chapel. The curate is responsible for 
the lower classes. And, Lord, we take up the 
usual collections; Saint Agatha’s has always 
been called a generous church” ? 

In the startled hush that met these prepos- 
terous words the preacher drew himself to his 
full height, and raised his hands. He had worn 
the white gown throughout the day’s services, 
and the garment folded itself about his figure 
majestically. In the name of Christ, then, he 
commanded them: Where were those whom 
their Lord did love ? Go, seek them. Go, find 
the saddest, sickest soulsin allthetown. Hasten, 
for the time is short. Search, for the message 
is of God. Church of Christ, produce his peo- 
ple to me, for I speak no more words before 
their substitutes ! 

Thus and there, abruptly, the preacher cast 
his audience from him, and disappeared from 
the chancel. The service broke in consterna- 
tion. The celebrated choir was not called upon 
to close the morning’s worship. The soprano 
and the tenor exchanged glances of neglected 
dismay. The prayer-book remained unopened 
on the sacred desk. The desk itself was empty. 
The audience was, in fact, authoritatively dis- 
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missed — dismissed without a benediction, like 
some obscure or erring thing that did not de- 
serve it. 

The people stared in one another's faces 
for one astounded moment, and then, without 
words, with hanging heads, they moved to the 
open air and melted out of the church. 

The sexton rustled up to the vestryman, pale 
with fear. 

“Sir,” he whispered, “he is not in the ves- 
try-room. He has taken himself away — God 
knows whither. What are we to do?” 

“ Trust him,” replied the church officer, with 
a face of peace, “ and God who sent him. Who 
he may be, I know no more than you; but that 
he is a man of God I know. He is about his 
Father’s business. Do not meddle with it.” 

“Lord forbid!” cried the sexton. “I ’d 
sooner meddle with something I can under- 
stand.” 


Upon the afternoon of that long-remembered 
Sunday there was seen in Saint Agatha’s the 
strangest sight that those ancient walls had 
witnessed since the corner-stone was laid with 
a silver trowel in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost “whom we, 
this people, worship.” 

Before the chimes rang for the vesper service, 
the house was filled. Before the bronze lips of 
the bells were mute, the pews were packed. Be- 
fore the stranger reappeared, the nave and the 
transept overflowed. The startled sexton was a 
leaf before the wind of the surging crowd. He 
could not even enforce the fire-laws,and the very 
aisles were jammed. Who carried the story ? 
How do such wraiths of rumors fly ? 

Every member of thatchurch not absent from 
town or known to be ill in his bed sought his 
pew that afternoon. Many indeed left their 
sick-rooms to be present at that long-remem- 
bered service. But no man or woman of these 
came alone. Each brought a chosen compan- 
ion ; many, two or three; some came accom- 
panied by half a dozen worshipers: and upon 
these invited guests Saint Agatha’s looked with 
an astonishment that seemed to be half shame ; 
for up those velvet aisles there moved an array 
of human faces at which the very angels and 
virtues in the painted windows seemed to turn 
their heads and stare. 

Such wretchedness, such pallor, hunger, cold, 
envy, sickness, sin, and shame were as unknown 
to those dedicated and decorated walls as the 
inmates of hell. Rags and disease, uncleanli- 
ness and woe and want, trod the house of God 
as if they had the right there. Every pew in 
the church was thrown open. Tattered blanket 
shawls jostled velvet cloaks, and worn little tan- 
colored reefers, half concealing the shivering 
cotton blouses of last summer, rubbed against 








sealskin furs that swept from throat to foot. 
Wretched men, called in by the throb of re- 
pentance that follows a debauch, lifted their 
haggard eyes to the chancel from the pews of 
the wardens, and women of the town sat gently 
beside the “first ladies” of the parish and of 
the city. There were a few ragged children in 
the audience, wan and shrewd, sitting drearily 
beside mothers to whom they did not cling. 
The pew of our friend, the vestryman, was filled 
to overflowing. The wife with the under lip 
sat beside him, and did not protest. She had 
herself gone with him to the hospital to select 
their guests. For their pew was filled with the 
crippled and other sick who could neither walk 
nor afford to ride, and whom their own carriage 
had brought to Saint Agatha’s. One of these, 
a woman, camg on crutches, and the lady 
helped her, not knowing in the least how to do 
it; and a man who had not used his feet in six 
years was lifted in by the pew-owner and his 
coachman and butler, and carried the length 
of the broad aisle. 

The church, as we say, was packed long be- 
fore the preacher appeared. He came punc- 
tually tohis appointment, like any ordinary man. 
It was mid-afternoon, and the sun was declining 
when he glided across the chancel. Already 
shadows were lying heavily in the corners of the 
church and under the galleries on the darker 
side. A few lights were glimmering about the 
chancel, but these served only to illuminate the 
stranger’s form and face ; they did not lighten 
the mass of hushed and appealing humanity 
before him. The choir, with bowed heads, just 
above the breath, began to chant: 


Who shall lay anything to the charge 
Of God’s Elect? 

It is God that justifieth. 

It is Christ that died. 


While they sang the preacher stood quite still, 
and looked at the people —that strange and 
motley mass, the rich and the poor, the sick and 
the well, the disgraced and the reputable, the 
pampered and the starving, the shameful and 
the clean of life, the happy and the wretched 
together. When the singing ceased, he spoke 
as if he talked right on; he read no prayers; 
he turned to no ritual; he did not even use the 
great Bible of Saint Agatha’s—but only spoke 
in a quiet way, like a man who continues a 
thought begun: 

“ For the Lord,” he said, “ is the maker of 
you all.” 

There was no sermon in Saint Agatha’s that 
afternoon. Ecclesiastically speaking, there was 
no service. But the preacher spoke to the peo- 
ple; and their hearts hung upon his words. 
But what those words were no man may tell 
us at this day. 
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It has been whispered, indeed, that what he 
said took different meanings to the members of 
that strange audience. Each heart received its 
own message. Wide as the earth were the gulfs 
between those hearers. But the preacher’s mes- 
sage bridged them all. From his quivering lip 
and melting voice each soul drank the water 
of life. Afterward each kept its own secret, 
and told not of that thirst, or of its assuaging. 

“He speaks to me,” sighed the patrician, 
with bowed head. “ How happens this, for I 
thought no man did know that inner history ? 
I have never told—” 

“To me! Tome!” sobbed the pauper and 
the castaway —“ the preacher speaks to me. 
My misery, my shame—the whole world 
knows, but no man ever understood before.” 

The afternoon waned. The shadows deep- 
ened under the galleries. The great house clung 
like one child to the voice of the preacher. It was 
as still as the courts of Heaven when a soul is 
pardoned. Thestranger spoke in a low but pen- 
etrating voice. Not a word was lost by the re- 
motest. Hespoke of the love of God the Father, 
and of the life of Christ the Son. He spoke of 
sin and of forgiveness, of sorrow, of shame, and 
of peace. He spoke of sacrifice, of patience, 
of purity, and of hope, and of the eternal life. 

Notonce did he allude to the petty differences 
among the people who sat bowed and breath- 
less before him. Such paltry things as riches 
or poverty, or position or obscurity, he did not 
recognize. He spoke to men and women, the 
children of God. He spoke to sinners and to 
sufferers, and to patient saints ; he said nothing 
about “classes”; he talked of human beings ; 
he rebuked them for their sins; he comforted 
them for their miseries ; he smote their hearts ; 
he shook their souls; he passed over their lives 
as conflagration passes, burning to ashes, puri- 
fying to new growth. 

As he spoke, the manner of his countenance 
changed before them, like that of any great 
and holy man who is charged with the burden 
of souls, and who persuadeth them. A fine, inner 
light glowed through his features, as a sacred 
lamp glows through alabaster or some ex- 
quisite shell. His plaintive lip trembled. His 
deep eyes burned and retreated, as if they veiled 
themselves. An expression dazzling to behold 
settled upon his face. His white garment 
gathered light, and shone. Suddenly pausing, 
hestretched forth his hands. What delicate ar- 
rangement of the chancel lamps illuminated 
them? It was noticed by many, and spoken of 
afterward below the breath. For, as he raised 
them in benediction upon the people, there scin- 
tillated from the palms a light. Some said that 
it was reflected from the radiance of the man’s 
face. Some said that it had another cause. Only 
this is sure: when he did uplift his hands to 
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bless them, all the people fell upon their knees 
before him. 

It was now almost dark in the church, and 
no man could see his neighbor’s face. The 
choir, on their knees, began to sing, “ Holy, 
holy, holy—” Whentheirvoices fell,the preach- 
er’s rose: 

* And now may the grace of God the Father, 
and the love of Jesus Christ his Son, your Lord, 
and the peace of the Holy Spirit, be upon you; 
for there is Life Eternal ; and God is the Light 
thereof; whose children ye are forever. Amen, 
and Amen.” 

His voice ceased. The hush that followed it 
was broken only by sobs. 

The electric lights sprang out all over the 
church. In the sudden brilliance the kneeling 
people lifted their wet faces to the stranger’s, 
thinking to catch a last sight of him for life- 
long treasure. 

But the chancel was empty. As silently, as 
strangely, as he had come, the preacher had 
gone. It was the fashion ofthe man. Such was 
his will. He was never seen at Saint Agatha’s 
again; nor, though his name and fame were 
widely sought, were they ever learned by any. 

The great, strange crowd of worshipers 


THE POET’S ROSE. 


melted mutely away. No man spoke to his 
neighbor ; each was busy with the secret of his 
own soul. The sick returned to their sufferings ; 
the bereaved to their loneliness ; the poor to 
their struggles ; the rich to their pleasures ; the 
erring to their temptations; and God went with 
them. 

Down the avenue, in the room of the life- 
long invalid, the receiver fell from a woman’s 
shaking hand. All these— all they, the saddest, 
the sorest, of them all—had been preferred be- 
fore her. 

“‘ Oh, to have seen his face!” she cried. She 
held her thin hands before her eyes. Then, 
flashing by that inner light which burns in the 
brain of the sensitive sick, the face of the stran- 
gér swam before her for an instant — and was 
not; for she had recognized @. 


In the Monday morning’s paper, the vestry- 
man of Saint Agatha’s observed a line or two 
of obituary notice tucked away in one of the 
spaces reserved for the obscure. It set forth 
the fact that the old clergyman who had failed 
to meet his appointment died on Sunday morn- 
ing, of pneumonia, after a brief illness, aged 


seventy-two. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
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** Go, lovely rose ! 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How fair and sweet she seems to be! ” 


— EDMUND WALLER, 


Wows one morning in a garden-close, 
Where thrush and linnet set the freshened air 
Athrob with music pulsing everywhere, 
A poet plucked, all dew-besprent, a rose ; 
And with a grace the poet only knows, 
Fastened it lightly mid the flowing hair 
Of one who paused beside him, young and fair, 
With charms the utmost beauty’s dower bestows. 
To that sweet maiden came an after day 
Queenly with sovereignty that ever must 
Crown such a brow as with a coronet; 
But though the centuried years have passed away, 
And all that loveliness is garnered dust, 
The rose the poet gave her blossoms yet! 


Margaret J. Preston. 
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DRIVEN 


STARTING A DONKEY PACK-TRAIN (KOKO NOR). 


OUT OF TIBET. 


AN ATTEMPT TO PASS FROM CHINA THROUGH 
TIBET INTO INDIA. 


N 1888-89 I wandered in 
~ China, Mongolia, and 
Tibet; I dressed and 
lived like a Chinese 
frontiersman, and ate 
all the dirty messes of 
™ Chinamen, Mongols, 
~- and Tibetans; I used 
fingers instead of fork 
orchop-sticks; I licked 
my platter instead of 
washing it; and I con- 
formed to every other social dictate.of the coun- 
tries through which I passed. I nearly starved 
to death; time and again I was snow-blind; I 
had to run for my life before the hostile lamas 
of eastern Tibet; and I vowed I would never 
go on another such fool’s errand. Yeta year 
had not gone over my head before I was mak- 
ing arrangements once more to try my luck in 
the wilds of Tibet, to see if I could not cross 
the country to the west of Lh’asa and reach 
some point on the Indian frontier. 

The Chinese are as thorough snobs as the 
most civilized whites ; they judge a traveler’s 
respectability and social standing by his dress 
and equipage, his food, the number of his ser- 
vants, and the prices he pays. So, to travel re- 
spectably in the eighteen provinces, visible signs 
of one’s social standing are indispensable. In 
Mongolia and Tibet, though I ami fain to admit 
that snobbism is not unknown, it is of an unso- 
phisticated kind; a pony with plaited tail and 
mane, a saddle not too dilapidated, a tent not 
too patched, two kettles on the fire instead of 
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one, a silver-lined cup out of which to drink 
one’s tea, a pretty rug on which to sit, and a 
couple of noisy and officious retainers, entitle 
one to be looked upon as a prince traveling in- 
cog., or a foreign envoy returning from a visit 
to his suzerain, the Emperor of China. Though 
these considerations were not uppermost in my 
mind when on leaving Peking I determined to 
travel to Tibet through Mongolia, I derived 
considerable advantage from this condition of 
things; forthesmallnessofmy party,and the sim- 
plicity of my outfit, fell short of what is expected 
by the Chinese of a ¢a-jen (an “ excellency”), 
even though he be a “foreign barbarian.” 

I left Peking December, 1891, with a solitary 
attendant, a rather clever boy who some years 
before had been with me to the imperial hunt- 
ing-park north of the great wall,and whothought 
himself a finished traveler, having been once to 
Urga, and picked up a few words of Russian, 
English, and Mongol, and learned to scramble 
eggs, make hash, and boil potatoes. But his 
chief recommendation consisted in his being 
the trusted guardian of two great family secrets, 
a sovereign eye-medicine, and a wonderful cure 
for wounds and bruises in which bear’s gall, 
powdered deer’s-horn, and tiger’s bone were, I 
believe, the principal ingredients. These medi- 
cines he administered freely, even recklessly, 
along our route, refusing any remuneration; 
being desirous, as he said, only of doing good 
works. He thus gained for himself and mas- 
ter not a little consideration, inasmuch as we 
never remained long enough in any one place 
for the medicine to take effect. 
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We set out for Kalgan on leaving Peking, and 
passed on the way through the city of Hsuan- 
hua Fu, famous for its tanneries, and for the fair 
held once a year in the grove of gnarled poplars 
outside its western gate, and known as the “ang 
chuo huei (“airing-the-feet festival”). Kalgan 
is a large and bustling town on the Chinese 
border, where Mongols, Chinese, and foreigners 
live cheek by jowl. More than one traveler has 
written of its busy and dirty streets, its horse- 
markets, and its pony-races, butno one hasmen- 
tioned its most popular deity, the god of wine. I 
lived in front of his little temple on the market 
street, and used to watch the stream of devotees, 
with happy, rubicund faces, coming daily to the 
shrine to burn joss-sticks and to kotow. 

After a few days spent in Kalgan in making 
purchases of all kinds of nicknacks, in which 
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WATER-WHEEL (SHUILUM) ON YELLOW RIVER 
ABOVE LAN-CHOU FU. 
mirrors, buttons, and rouge-pads occupied a 
prominent place, with which to buy from Mon- 
gols and Tibetans the few luxuries, such as but- 
ter, milk, or cheese, that they have to sell, I left 
for Kuei-hua Ch’eng, a town in Mongolia some 
ten days to the west, and of quite as great com- 
mercial importance as Kalgan itself. The coun- 
try through which we traveled as far as Alashan, 
some three hundred and odd miles, was parched 
and famine-stricken, and the vast flocks of sand- 
grouse which swept over the fields were an 
ominous portent to the poor Chinese settlers of 
these wide plains that the famine was not yet 
at its worst, for they have a saying; “ When the 
sand-grouse fly by, wives will have to be sold.” 


Converts to Christianity were also plentiful, 
which is another indisputable sign of famine ; 
whole villages offered to become Christians, 
being ready to sell their birthright, abjure their 
faith, break their idols, let their girls’ feet go un- 
bound, and do every other abomination in the 
eyes of their people for a mess of porridge.! In 
some villages through which I passed the people 
were threshing out the seed of weeds they had 
gathered to feed to their cattle. They cooked, 
then dried, and finally ground the seed, and, 
mixing it with a very little wheat-flour, made 
a filling but most unsavory mush on which they 
managed to subsist. In every hamlet we heard 
the sounds of the funeral drum and trumpet, 
or saw a little convoy moving to the family 
graveyard with a great, unwieldy wooden cof- 
fin carried by four men. In the miserable little 
hovelssome of the old people stopped the crav- 
ings of hunger by swallowing small balls of clay, 
while the younger folk wandered about trying 
to trap the sand-grouse with horse-hair nooses. 
One day we stopped to make our tea at a little 
hovel where I saw in a conspicuous place near 
the household shrine, among the many mottos 
on red paper of which the Chinese are so fond, 
one touching appeal to heaven, asking for “ hap- 
piness and water” (fushui). The only conver- 
sation of the poor people was about the price 
of meal, and their only inquiry concerning my 
country was whether it ever happened with us 
that rain did not fall for two years. 

Leaving Kuei-hua Ch’eng,a month’s journey 
through the desert separated us from Lan-chou 
Fu in Kan-su, and we had to make prepara- 
tions accordingly; for though some miserable 
villages of poverty-stricken Chinese are passed 
on the way, but little can be found in any of 
them save vermin and dirt, which everywhere 
abound. I had boiled two sheep, and the frozen 
meat was packed in bags; several hundred lit- 
tle dumplings stuffed with mutton and cabbage 
were also frozen and stored away, together with 
bread, which the Mohammedans of north China 
make very well. Rice, vermicelli, a few pounds 
of brick-tea, and a sheep’s paunch full of butter, 
formed the bulk of our stores. When one has 
become sufficiently hungry, a most palatable ar- 
ticle of diet is what is called by the Chinese chao- 
mien (“parched meal”). A little mutton or 
beef suet is mixed with wheat-flour, and when 
the meal has been browned over the fire, finely 
hashed meat and a little salt are added, and the 
preparation is ready for use. Boiling water is 
poured over a cup of it, and at once you have 
a good and very filling gruel. This chao-mien 
I used throughout the journey, alternating it 
with Tibetan ¢samda (“ parched barley-meal”), 


1 This famine is not yet over. Latest accounts report 
untold distress in the region which comprises the prov- 
inces of Shan-hsi, Shen-hsi, and northeastern Kan-su. 
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or with such similar delica- 
ciesas the countries through 
which we passed afforded. 
Two small blue cotton 
tents such as Mongols use, 
an iron grate in which to 
burn argols (“ dry dung”), 
two kettles, and a few other 
indispensable articles made 
up our camping outfit. A 
sheet of felt to le on, a sad- 
dle to rest one’s head on, 
completed each one’s bed- 
ding ; for, as we wore heavy 
sheepskin gowns, buckskin 
breeches, and felt stock- 
ings inside our long leather 
boots, and only unloosed 
our belts and took off our 
boots when about to go to 
sleep, we did not require 
much additional cover. 

It is astonishing how eas- 
ily civilized men can revert 
to savagery—its primitive 
methods, its diet, its coarse 
and very often scanty food, 
and its general discomfort. 
When the initiatory period 
is over, one’s body can 
adapt itself to all the in- 
equalities of the soil; the 
stomach is proof against 
any food, and one views 
washing as a bad habit in a 
dry, dusty country, and re- 
gards a coating of dirt or 
grease on the face and 
hands as an indispensable 
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protection against the alka- 
line dust which, without it; 
would crack the skin and make it bleed. I 
hired two carts to travel in, as there were no 
hills to cross, and the road we had to follow 
was easy, though heavy here and there. The 
head carter was called Li Loch’ii (“ Li the 
mule colt”); why, neither he nor any one else 
could tell. The Chinese of the lower classes 
like such names, and rather pride themselves 
upon them. The Mohammedans of western 
China have names given to their children by 
the ahons, or priests, which do little credit to 
their imaginations. Nine times out of ten the 
child receives such a name as “ Good luck,” 
“ Perfected happiness,” or even the number of 
years of one of its parents at the time of its birth, 
as “ Ma Thirty-three,” “Yeh Sixty-two,” etc. 
One man I knew was called Ma Shuang-hsi, 
or “Ma Double-luck,” for the simple reason 
that on the day of his birth his father’s only cow 
had dropped a calf. 


RIPA BOY TURNING PRAYER-WHEEL. 


Leaving Kuei-hua Ch’eng, for twenty days 
we traveled westward through the Ordos and 
the Alashan country, over sandy wastes or 
through dense willow-brush. Now and then we 
saw a dingy Mongol tent, a little flock of sheep, 
a string of camels, or a horseman followed by a 
couple of greyhounds. The trail made endless 
detours to cross the big irrigation-ditches dug 
by the Chinese colonists, or to get round some 
tract of land riddled with holes from which lico- 
rice, the most valuable product of the country, 
had been dug. Sometimes we put up for the 
night in a dirty hut, which afforded a little more 
protection against the piercing cold than our 
small cotton tents. Very little snow fell, but the 
wind was piercing, and every night the thermo- 
meter fell to 15°, or thereabout, below zero. 

One night, having wandered longer than us- 
ual in the brush trying to find where we could 
get fodder for the mules, it was long after dark 
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when we came to a cluster of mud hovels, and 
asked admittance. At first we were refused, 
but, pushing my way into the common room of 
the largest house, where a dozen men, women, 
and children were cooking their evening meal 
of mush over a smoldering fire of briers and ma- 
nure, I found the landlady, a fat, asthmatic old 
dame, seated on a fang (an oven-like structure 
of brick on which one sleeps), and propped up 
with cushions, wheezing and groaning with an 
acute attack of bronchitis. After much persua- 
sion, and the promise of medicine (a bit of por- 
ous plaster), she induced the most ragged of her 
disreputable lot of retainers, a blind, opium- 
smoking beggar, to vacate with his wife, two 
boys, and a few lambs the den he occupied, and 
to let me have it for the night. It was warm in- 
side, but dirty beyond comparison, the vilest 
hole I had ever been in. When I had finished 
eating my evening meal, the beggar’s son told 
me that his father was a noted minstrel, and 
wished to regale me with one of his songs. 
Having received leave, he tuned a dilapidated 
banjo, and broke out in a wild screech, ac- 
companied by many grunts, much sniffling, and 
the most horrible grimaces, rolling his sightless 
eyes about. In a nearly unintelligible jargon 
he told of the life and exploits of a great, good, 
and honest official—a mythical personage of 
whom one often hears in China. It was long, 
very long, and very painful to listen to. When 
he had finally brought his song to an end, and 
the good official had received from the emperor 
a coral button of office, a yellow riding-jacket, 
and a patent of nobility with retroactive effect, 
ennobling his parents and his grandparents to 
the third and fourth generations, he asked leave 
to sing another ditty; but I bribed him to desist, 
and he went to another hovel, and charmed the 
inmates with his songs far into the night. 

Two months after leaving Peking we reached 
the northwestern border of China, and I rested 
for a while at the famous lamasery of Kum- 
bum, where I had lived in 1889 for more than a 
month,! and made necessary preparations for 
the journey into Tibet. Six weeks were passed 
in this frontier country buying ponies, mules, 
provisions, clothing, etc., engaging men to ac- 
company me, and making excursions among 
the neighboring tribes of Tibetan, Mongol, or 
Turki stock (among the latter the Salar was the 
most noteworthy), an admixture of races that 
makes this region one of the most interesting 
in China for an ethnologist; so it was the mid- 
dle of March, 1892, before I was ready to start 
for Tibet. 

I had five Chinese with me; four had trav- 
eled with me in 1889, and the fifth was a Pe- 
kinese I had picked up at Kuei-hua Ch’eng to 
replace the man who had come with me from 
1 See THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for December, 1890. 
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Peking, and who, on hearing of the length of 
my proposed journey and the hardships to be 
encountered, had become suddenly ill, and had 
gone home. 

My head man was the same devoted Yeh Chi- 
ch’eng who had accompanied me in that capa- 
city in 1888-89. I shall ever consider myself 
under deep obligations to him for his boundless 
fidelity, and for the ability he showed in every 
matter given him to manage. He was the most 
companionable of Chinese; welivedin the same 
tent, slept under thesame sheet of felt, ate out of 
the same bowl, yet he never presumed upon our 
relations to show undue familiarity, or to omit 
any mark of respect recognized by Chinese cus- 
tom. His cheerfulness never forsook him, even 
when everything looked blackest and our luck 
was atits worst. The faults of the cook of whom 
I have spoken were many, but Allah will be mer- 
ciful to him, for he was learned in his trade, and 
helped not a little to the success of the expe- 
dition. Though for a long while he had only 
flour and wild onions with which to feed us, 
he made savory messes which buoyed up our 
spirits (though they laid heavy on our stom- 
achs), and kept a little strength in our worn-out 
bodies. The third member of the party was old 
Ma Double-luck, a queer, wizened old China- 
man who had passed half his life in a Mongol 
village, and was more Mongol than Chinese. 
Heandthecook gave me much troubleby pilfer- 
ing my scanty supplies of food when we should 
have practised the strictest economy in the use 
of them. More than once I had to threaten 
them with condign punishment. The old fellow 
was useful in his way, and he followed me till I 
reached Ta-chien-lu in China. There he left me, 
and turned his face northward; but though he 
then had plenty of money in his pocket, he was 
nothappy. He yearned for his Mongol village 
and his old Mongol wife, and he could reach 
them only by passing through his native place, 
near Hsi-ning, where he had another wife and 
several children, and he feared he could not give 
them the slip. There were also two Mongol 
brothers in my party who acted as guides. The 
elder, Samtan Jalang by name, was a head man 
(jalang) of a district in Taichinar Ts’aidam, and 
was most pompous and overbearing. To his 
many accomplishments— among which I will 
only mention that he was a rain-dispeller, and a 
member of the church (gényen) — he added the 
more lucrative profession of guide to Lh’asa for 
parties of Mongols, and he claimed to know 
every trail leading thither from the north. In 
consideration of a considerable sum of money, 
he agreed to take me, by a route known only to 
himself, around the Tengri nor to*Shigatsé, 
whence I hoped to reach Sikkim or Nepal. 
Bitcheren Panti, his brother, was of a different 
type, with less guile, a good specimen of the 
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western Mongol, and of the civilization of this 
wild region. Until a few years ago, Panti and 
his wife had lived on the Naichi gol with a few 
nonies, camels, and sheep, just enough of this 
world’s goods to 
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Panti’s, and he might take it in on his way to 
spoil the Taichinir—and induced him to fol- 
low them to Shang. He there gave in his allegi- 
ance to the Tibetan lama who rules the country 

by presenting him 
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red and he cob- 
led betimes, and 
ewasalsoasmith 
nd a tailor; in 
ort, the jack-of- 
ll-trades one so 
ften meetsamong 
frontiersmen. One 
day Panti’s wife 
tired of her lord, 
and left him to go 
o live with an- 
other man. Mar- 
riage in his coun- 
try is a bargain, 
and if it turns 
out that either 
of the parties in- 
terested in it finds 
the bargain bad, it 
is broken without 
more ado, and 
no one is much 
the worse for it. 
But Panti was of 
a different make ; 
he felt aggrieved 
by his wife’s deser- 
tion, and sought 
revenge. Packing 
up his few belong- 
ings, he sold what 
he could not take 
withhim, and gave 
outthat he was go- 
ing on a pilgrim- 





tribute of a pony, 
secured a half in- 
terest in a house 
and a wife, and 
settled down to 
the exercise of the 
various trades to 
which he was able 
to turn his hand. 
I met him in 
Shang, and it did 
not require much 
persuasion to in- 
duce him to follow 
me; he _ hoped 
thereby to make 
enough money to 
start once more in 
life in the beloved 
swamps of his na- 
tive Taichinir, 
and to try again 
hisluck in married 
lifewith anew part- 
ner of his choice. 

Seven mules car- 
ried my belong- 
ings — food for six 
months, goods for 
barter, tents, bed- 
ding,and camping 
outfit; each man 
had a pony, and 
in his saddle-bags 
carried all his pri- 
vate kit, besides 
extra shoes for his 
horse. In order to 
keep my own 








age to Lh’asa. He 
actually started, in 
company with an- 
other man, but the following night they stole 
back, and carried off all the lucky rival’s ponies 
into the mountains. Though he had thus got 
much more than the value of what he had lost, 
Panti could not be satisfied till all the riches of 
the land were his. He now turned his steps to- 
ward the country of the Golok, with the inten- 
tion of leading a band of those dreaded brigands 
against his native land, to carry thence all the 
flocks and herds, and to sow destruction every- 
where. He had not gone many days on his way 
when he fell in with a party of Mongol hunt- 
ers from Shang. To them he told his story and 
his plan of revenge. They dissuaded him from 
carrying it out,— their country was too near 
VoL. XLVII.— 113. 
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mules in good 
condition for the 
long journey, I hired wherever I could either 
donkeys, camels, or yaks to carry the loads, 
sometimes for a week, sometimes for a fortnight 
or so; but notwithstanding all my care, not one 
of my mules or ponies reached the journey’s end. 

Although the Chinese are a hard-working, 
long-suffering people, accustomed to few of 
the comforts of life, and able and willing to en- 
dure patiently, even in silence, great hardships, 
they do not like to be forced to face them; un- 
like us, they see no fun in “roughing it.” Two 
days after our departure from Kumbum, one of 
my men pleaded illness, and insisted on going 
home; and a month later, when about to enter 
Tibet, two others discovered that they had 
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pressing business at home, that I was too un- 
lucky, and that the fates were against me. So 
they deserted me, and set out to return to China 
on foot. A letter had come to me while at 
Kumbum from the Chinese official who had 
protected and assisted me in 1889 when the Ti- 
betansof Kanzé had tried tokill me. In it he re- 
lated that a price had been set on my head, and 
that the servants I had left behind had been 
seized and tortured to extort from them my 
whereabouts, the reason given for opposing me 
being that I was aspy of the Lh’asa government, 
which was trying to gain possession of their 
country. The people everywhere throughout 
eastern Tibet, the letter went on to say, were 
roused against me, and should I show myself 
again in the country, the chiefs, even those like 
my former friend Namtso Purdung, would be 
unable to protect me, and would perhaps be 
overturned. My men had heard this letter read, 
and they very naturally felt disinclined to thrust 
their heads into the lion’s mouth. Then there 
were bad omens. When about to leave Shang 
to explore the Tosunor, my pony was suddenly 
taken ill, and another was drowned under me 
while crossing a river on the rotten ice. Not 
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only these two Chinese deserted me, but no 
Mongol could be found in the eastern part of 
the Ts’aidam to take their places. Fortunately, 
the Mongol Panti was willing to go with me, 
and old Ma Double-luck also joined his for- 
tunes to mine, and these two replaced the de- 
serters quite advantageously. 

Life in the central Asian deserts is rough in- 
deed. Natureis without attractions of any kind; 
it is bleak and repelling; never a tree is seen, 
and scarcely a flower, except for a month or 
two in the year. Probably the arctic regions 
alone offer a more meager flora. One sees only 
coarse grass, or bare, gravel-strewn ground of a 
reddish tinge. In the most favored valleys, and 
near some brackish lakelet, are occasionally seen 
bunches of long black-haired yaks, antelopes, or 
wild asses. A stray hare or wolf runs across the 
trail; a sheldrake or eagle flies slowly off at one’s 
approach. Were it not for the wild yaks, travel 
across this great plateau would be impossible, 
for dry yak-dung is the only fuel to be found. 
Should a murrain destroy the yaks, as recently 
it destroyed the lyre-horned antelope, travel- 
ing, except along two frequented trails, would 
become unfeasible. Violent winds sweep the 
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country daily, carrying with them dense clouds 
of alkaline dust, which parch and crack the 
skin and blind the eyes. When it is not blow- 
ing, it is snowing, hailing, or raining. Bogs, 
marshes, and sandy wastes, cut at short dis- 
‘ances by low ranges of mountains rarely ris- 
ing above the line of perpetual snow (though, 
be it remembered, the lowest valleys are at a 
creater elevation above the sea than the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc), are the characteristics of 
the bleak country which we had to cross be- 
fore the inhabited regions of Tibet could be 
reached. 


For two and a half months after leav- 
ing Kumbum we journeyed in a general 
southwesterly direction, passing to the 
south of the great Koko nor Lake, dis- 
covering several large rivers and im- 
portant chains of mountains, and traver- 
sing the country of the wild and lawless 
Tibetan tribes living on the rich pas- 
ture-lands to thesouth of the Azure Lake, 
from which they have expelled the Mon- 
gol owners within the last century, driv- 
ing them back by actual violence or 
bluster to the deserts and marshes of 
the Ts’aidam. Leaving these Tibetans 
behind, we crossed the country of the Ts’aidam 
Mongols, and finally, in June, left the last in- 
habited spot we were destined to see for nearly 
two months, and entered the great desert of the 
north of Tibet. . 

Wehad traveled only a few days, following up 
the course of the little Naichi gol River, which 
empties into the central morass of the Ts’aidam, 
and were camping by the stream in the thick 
brush which lines the bank, when we saw limp- 
ing toward us three miserable beings, clothed 
in ragged garments, and emaciated beyond de- 
scription. They were eastern Mongol pilgrims 
coming from Lh’asa, which city they had left 
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two months before. Storms and an imperfect 
knowledge of the road had kept them on the 
way longer than they had expected ; their very 
scanty supply of food had been exhausted a fort- 
night before they fell in with us, and they had 
seen no living creatures on the road, except a 
few bears, at the approach of which they had 
hidden in fright. They had softened in water 
and chewed the rawhide soles of their boots,and 
had made soup of the bones of dead animals. 
In less than an hour after reaching my camp, 
they devoured five or six pounds of mutton 
apiece, two or three pounds of butter, a bag of 
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meal, and two caldrons full of tea. I gave them 
some clothing, boots, and food enough to take 
them to the nearest Mongol camp, and the next 
day they left us in great spirits. This should 
have been a good lesson for my men ; it showed 
what would certainly befall us if we did not 
husband our supplies on the journey. With any 
other people than the Chinese or Mongols, the 
remembrance of meeting these dying travelers 
would have long endured; but notso with them: 
they never think of the morrow; they eat, drink, 
and make merry whenever they can, and let the 
morrow take care of itself. 

The elder of my two Mongol guides was, I 
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have said, a great medicine-man, by whose po- 
tent incantations storms were dispelled, and 
who disclosed the secrets of the future by in- 
specting a charred bone, or cast a horoscope 
by the aid of his prayer-beads. We had not 
traveled far into the desert south of the Ts’ai- 
dam before he had a good opportunity of 
showing his talents. The weather was so bad, 
snow and hail fell so frequently, the wind blew 
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so violently, that we could advance only a few 
miles a day, and I soon became fearful that our 
supplies would give out before we reached the 
inhabited regions of Tibet, still hundreds of 
miles away. I talked the matter over with the 
men, while we huddled around a little firein my 
tent, on the sides of which the snow was piled. 
The Jalang sat portentously silent, passing his 
beads one by one between his fingers, and drink- 
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ing bowl after bowl of tea. When it came his them to a crisp. He now took his seat in the 
turn to speak, he said that for great evils great tent, and joined the lama in reciting incanta- 
remedies were necessary ; that as things were tions. This mummery he kept up far into the 
certainly as bad as they could be, he would in- night, much to our annoyance, going outside 
tervene, and see if he could not dispelthestorm. every little while to wave his rosary to the cardi- 
We all besought him to lose no time in setting nal points, and to blow lustily to drive the clouds 
to work, and hastily supplied him with such away. Though, notwithstanding his painstak- 
thingsas he required to perform the ceremony ing efforts, the storm lasted for two days, the 
—barley-meal, butter, rock candy, raisins, in- Jalang was perfectly satisfied,when the weather 
cense, and tea. He first manufactured anum- finally became fine for a time, that he had 
ber of little figures of bears, snakes, frogs, and worked the change. 

what he was pleased to call “sea monsters” These Taichinér Mongols are much given 
(meéléké), and a quantity of pellets in which he to all forms of magic. Storm-dispelling they 
incorporated rock candy and raisins with bar- appear to have learned from the K’amba Tibe- 
ley-meal and butter. He was now ready to tans; but the origin of some of their other prac- 
begin. While a young lama who a few days ticesisnotsoclear. Certain among them, they 
before had joined my party, and was working claim, can cause a person to be stricken ill or 
his way to Lh’asa, read prayers, now ina weary can even compass his death. After having pro- 
monotone, now in a roaring bass, the Jalang cured a few hairs, a nail paring, or something 
burnt some juniper spines on an improvised from the person of the intended victim, they 
altar, and, having by this means attracted the make a little image of him in flour, and in this 
attention of all the gods in the thirty-three stick the relic. Then it suffices to prick the 
regions of space, scattered toward the four. head, heart, lungs, or limbs of the effigy to 
cardinal points a few of his pellets and a little cause acute pains to be felt by the original in 
tea. Then in a familiar but sufficiently com- the same portion of his body. Of course one 
manding tone he addressed the gods, telling must recite certain potent charms the while; 
themofourplight: “Bepleased toaccept these in them lies the secret of success. I am not 
sweet offerings ; stay the storm, and help uson aware that this mode of bewitching a person, 
ourway. Ifitsobethat you will notlistento me, so well known in the Western world in ancient 
and thestorm continues, I willputyoutoshame; and medieval times, obtains to any great extent 
I will burn these images of bears, frogs, and in Asia. Personally, I have never met it else- 
other unclean beasts, the likeof which youshow where. Among the lamas of Tibet and Mon- 
yourselves to be.” And with.that he took a golia there is a low class of monks called Xwur- 
dough bear, a snake, and a frog, and roasted /amda, who perform certain feats of which our 
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prestidigitators would not be ashamed. The 
Theosophists of Europe and America, for some 
reason best known to themselves, claim that the 
highest order of lamas performs magical feats ; 
but it is well known to all students of Buddhism 


Crossing first one range of mountains, then 
another, but always ascending till finally we at- 
tained altitudes of sixteen and seventeen thou- 
sand feet above the sea-level, we kept steadily 
on toward the great Tengri nor. We were daily 
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that from the days of Gautama to the present 
such practices have been discountenanced, and 
those given to such practices are held in little or 
no esteem. 


ROCKHILL ON MURI CH’U (PANAKA COUNTRY), MARCH 24, 1892. 


and hourly soaked by violent storms of hail, 
snow, or rain, which the wild west wind drove 
in our faces till we were nearly blinded; but all 
the time I had my compass and note-book in 
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my hand, recording bearings, the distances we 
traveled, the topography of the country. When, 
after having marched fifteen or eighteen miles, 
we discovered some sheltered nook or grassy 
slope, we scraped away the snow or made a bed 
of grass on the soaked ground, and pitched our 
tents. Then, while two or three of us wandered 
about picking up fuel, another lighted a fire, 
and soon we squatted around asmoldering heap 
of damp argols in the cook’s tent, and waited 
till the caldron of tea boiled, when each one held 
out his little wooden bowl to be filled with the 
refreshing drink. This preliminary meal over, 
and while the one substantial repast we had 
in the day—boiled meat, vermicelli or a little 
rice — was being prepared, I took some sextant 
observations, if not too late, wrote down my 
notes on the day’s work, and looked after the 
ponies and mules, which required constant care 
to keep their backs from galling, and their feet 
in working condition. Now and then shot an 
antelope or a hare or two; with larger game 
I had little success, my rifle being too light, and 
only rarely did I secure the yaks or wild asses 
that wounded. The country at the higher ele- 
vation was fortunately covered with wild onions 
(Allium senescens); we always kept asupply, and 
they finally became the staple of our diet, for our 
supplies vanished so fast that not more than 
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twenty days after our departure from the Naichi 
gol river we had to ration ourselves, and less 
than a month later we had nothing left but a 
few handfuls of tea and meal to subsist on till 
we could reach the inhabited region of Tibet. 

To add to my troubles, the guide could no 
longer find a trail leading southward. We 
plunged through morasses, we wandered over 
hills and along the banks of rivers, turning 
southward whenever we could. Though the 
Jalang would not admit that he was at fault, 
we put all our trust in my compass and my luck. 
Toward the latter part of June we saw near 
a large lake of brackish water, surrounded by 
rugged masses of red sandstone, some old fire- 
places, stone altars, and other unmistakable 
signs of man’s passage. This was one of the 
lakes whence the Tibetans draw their supply 
of salt, which they carry thence on sheep’s backs 
to Lh’asa and the other markets of ‘Tibet. 

A little beyond the lake we saw a broad, well- 
beaten trail stretching out before us. Unfortun- 
ately,it trended southeastward,and I felt greatly 
disinclined to follow it, for I feared it would 
carry me too near the inhabited regions north 
of the Tengri nor. To succeed in my plan as 
originally considered, I should have continued 
inasouthwesterly direction. The guide insisted 
that we were on the right path, that he saw fami- 
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liarlandmarks. Inthree or four days, he said, we 
should see the waters of the Tengri nor, and in 
ten days be in Shigatsé, whence J yagar (British 
India) is distant only afew hundred miles. In an 
evil hour, and listening to the calls of my stom- 
ach rather than to the voice of reason, I kept 
to the road. One day I saw a wild ass grazing 
some distance from the road, and a shot from 
my Winchester brought it to the ground. But 
the men could not hold the famished dogs; they 
broke away, and made for the still struggling 
ass, which, to my dismay, got to its feet with 
a mighty effort, ran off, and managed to keep 
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out of range, though I 
followed it for two hours. 
I returned to my men 
rather crestfallen, for we 
had all felt sure of feast- 
ing for days on the suc- 
culent meat. They be- 
haved better than I had 
a right to expect; with 
true Moslem stoicism 
they said only, “‘T’ien 
ming ” (“ It is the will of 
heaven”),and walked on. 
After three days of hard 
work, marching through 
mud and sand, drenched 
by a cold, incessant rain, 
and after fording several 
large rivers filled with 
quicksands, we saw a few 
black tents in a nook in 
some low hills before us, 
with yaks and sheep and 
goats grazingnear by. We 
rode along to within a 
mile of them and pitched 
our tents, and it was with 
mingled feelings of relief 
and apprehension that I 
awaited the return of the 
Jalang and Yeh Chi- 
ch’eng, who went to try 
to buy some food and to 
learn where we were. Af- 
ter a while they came 
back, the Hsien-sheng 
with a sheep slung across 
his saddle, and the Jalang 
with the disquieting in- 
formation that we were 
in Lh’asa-governed ter- 
ritory, in the district of 
Namru, which lies at the 
northwest corner of the 
Tengri nor. It was that 
easterly bend of the road 
which had caused my 
plans to miscarry; had we 
been able to keep steadily to the southwest we 
should probably have got much farther on our 
way to India. Again we all said, “T’ien ming” 
(“It is the will of heaven”),and prepared for the 
worst; for we knew only too well the stringent 
orders in thiscountry against travelers, the close 
scrutiny to which all those arriving from no mat- 
ter what locality are submitted, and the impos- 
sibility of our evading detection. In our forlorn 
and destitute condition we were at the mercy 
of the first petty chief who chose to stop us. 
The next morning we pushed on, and, cross- 
ing some low mountains, entered a broad val- 
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ley dotted all over with black tents. On the way 
we passed a number of natives; they stopped 
for a few minutes to talk with us, and then hur- 
ried off to spread the news. That night we 
camped near some tents where we hoped to be 
able to buy provisions, but the people refused 
to sell us anything until their chief had given 
his consent, and he lived a day’s ride to the east; 
but he had already been sent for, and would 
be there on the morrow. My only visitor was 
. beggar, who brought me a little milk, and 
greed to take me to Shigatsé in six days (of 
course, subject to the consent of Ais chief) for 
tenrupeesand a pony. By daylighton the mor- 
row I was awakened by the sound of many 
voices just outside my tent, and, on looking out, 
found we were surrounded by some fifty Ti- 
betan soldiers, and across the valley I could 
see more riding swiftly toward us by twos and 
threes, some driving packhorses before them, 
and themselves bristling with guns, spears, and 
swords. Tents were soon pitched near mine, 
and, shortly after, two head men came and asked 
to see me. When they were seated I offered 
them tea, but, to my astonishment, they re- 
fused; they feared, as I learned later, being 
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poisoned. To judge from the precautions that 
all chiefs throughout Lh’asa-governed territory 
take against poisoning, neither eating nor drink- 
ing with any but intimate friends, nor even using 
tinder from one another’s pouches with which 
to light their pipes, these people must be veri- 
table Borgias. As for myself, I drank and ate 
whenever and wherever I could, and never had 
reason to regret it; indeed, having been for so 
long on very short commons, everything seemed 
delicious. 

The important business of tea-drinking being 
thus summarily disposed of, the head men pro- 
ceeded to question me. What was my object 
in coming here? Where was I going? Who 
was I? I did not try to conceal my plans or 
personality, though I might easily, at least for 
a while, have passed myself off for a China- 
man. Though I have always worn native dress 
when traveling in Mongolia and Tibet, I have 
never worn it to disguise myself or to deceive 
the people, but only as a convenience, and so 
as not to attract undue attention by wearing 
foreign clothing. Now I said that my only 
wish was to reach India; that beyond travers- 
ing their country I had no desire to visit it if 
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I were not welcome. Having come so far, and 
being now travel-worn and in a nearly destitute 
condition, it was impossible for me to retrace 
my steps as they suggested. All my arguments 
proved of no avail ; they were obdurate, though 
our discussion was carried on in the most am- 
icable way. After two hours we broke it off to 
wait for the arrival of other officials who had 
been sent for, and who would not arrive until 
the morrow. The chiefs and all their followers 
had now no thought beyond seeing the strange 
things they said they knew myboxes contained. 


ROCKHILL AT RATI (BAT’ANG), SEPTEMBER 20, 1892. 


“Ta-mo, téi-mo ta, pénbo la” 
(“Show us the sights, sir”), was 
in every one’s mouth. I satisfied 
them as best I could, showing 
them all my clothing, and the 
various odds and ends I had with 
me, explaining the use of each. 
My photographic camera they 
took for some kind of telescope, 
and while one of them looked in 
the finder at another standing in 
front of the apparatus, I found it 
easy to press the button, and thus 
to secure, without exciting any 
suspicion, a number of good pic- 
tures. 

The next day, and for three 
days following, we discussed the 
question of the route I should 
take. I soon gave up all hope of 
carrying out my original plan, 
and turned all my efforts toward 
obtaining permission to travel 
eastward by some interesting 
route. At last they agreed to 
take me to the highroad from 
northwest China to Lh’asa, 
where I would find high officials 
who would settle my ulterior 
movements. An escort of ten 
soldiers, food, and packhorses 
were furnished me gratuitously, 
nor would the chiefs accept even 
a scarf (Ad/ag) in acknowledg- 
ment, for fear of the displeasure of 
the Lh’asan authorities, of whom 
they all stood in mortal dread. 

Forten days we traveled along 
the muddy banksof streams flow- 
ing down from a range of high 
snow-clad mountains of which 
we occasionally caught sight to 
the north. The rain fell almost 
continuously, but we pushed 
steadily on, huddling together 
at night in my little worn-out 
tent, through the thin walls of 
which the rain trickled down on 
us. With no dry dung for a fire, 
we had to burn first the packing-boxes, then 
our pack-saddles, to boil our tea and to dry, 
at least once a day, our soaked clothing. The 
horses and mules were as worn out and be- 
draggled as themen. Thoughit was themiddle 
of July, the cold was piercing, and in the morn- 
ing our clothing was frozen so stiff that we 
could hardly get into it. 

This was the roughest part of the whole jour- 
ney; the snows, the winds, and the cold of 
the desert we had crossed before reaching the 
Namru country were forgotten in the intense 
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discomforts of every sort to which we were 
now subjected. But never a word of com- 
plaint from either the Tibetans or my Chinese 
(my Mongols had gone home on my leaving 
Namru). They were always alert, always good- 
tempered, always attentive to me, and anxious 
to contribute to my comfort in every way in 
their power. The Tibetans brought me daily, 
rom the little stock of provisions they carried 


in their saddle-bags, the tidbits they thought 
I would like,—clotted cream, a little butter, 
a wheaten cake, or a piece of dried mutton,— 
and my Chinese vied with each other in hunting 
onions and mushrooms, and in getting infor- 
mation from our escort as to their country, cus- 
toms, and such other details as they knew I 
was anxious to possess. And so I have ever 
found these peoples, with whom, I am glad to 
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say, after traveling over twenty thousand miles 
in their countries, I have never exchanged a 
rough word, and among whon, I think, I have 
left not one enemy, and not a few friends. 
On reaching the highroad to Lh’asa, my es- 
cort left me, but I had not traveled twenty miles 
before I was again stopped, and once more 
told to go back whence I had come — to the 
deserts north of Tibet, orthe ChangT’ang. For- 
tunately, it turned out that I was on the west- 
ern border of a large province not under the rule 
of Lh’asa, and where, in fact, that country 
was detested. Here I found the chiefs and peo- 
ple most friendly, and thenceforth I met every- 
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where with the rough but hearty kindness I had 
learned to expect from Tibetans not lama-rid- 
den, as they are in Lh’asa and the more civi- 
lized parts of the country. The discomforts of 
travel were henceforth very bearable, though 
for several months we had almost daily to cross 
mountains, many rising 16,000 feet and more 
above sea-level, and had always to travel over 
the roughest of bridle-paths; yet food was plen- 
tiful, and shelter at hand every night, though I 
usually preferred to sleep in my tent, where I 
could work in quiet, and sleep in peace. 

In other numbers of THE CEeNnTUurRY (Dec., 
1890; Feb., 1891), I have described the mode 
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of living and the dress of the K’amba of eastern 
Tibet. Those among whom I was now wan- 
dering differed little from them in such respects. 
The head-dresses of the women were more 
ornate than any I had previously seen, but 
were of the same type, consisting of innumer- 
able little plaits forming a mantilla hanging 
over the shoulders and reaching to the knees. 
Innumerable pieces of coral, turquoise, amber, 
and silver jewelry covered them, and, on the 
whole, they were highly ornamental. In another 
part of the country the head-ornaments were 
two large silver plaques, sometimes as big as a 
plate, on each side of the head, often covering 
the ears, and meeting above the crown. 

For a fortnight after leaving the Lh’asa road 
we saw no houses, only black tents; but after 
that we reached the timber-line,— at about 1 3,- 
500 feet above sea-level,— and for the first time 
since leaving Kumbum we saw stone houses, 
trees, and fields of barley. Traveling was almost 
enjoyable; instead of fording rivers, in which I 
always feared to see my boxes, books,and instru- 
ments disappear, we had bridges; which, though 
a nervous person might find them faulty, af- 
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forded us a good deal of pleasure. A rawhide 
cable was anchored to boulders on each side 
of the river and frequently a hundred feet 
above it. Along this we were hauled, in a most 
undignified position, it is true, with our feet 
higher than our heads, tied by the waist, the 
thongs which held us passing over a bit of 
horn sliding along the cable. Piece by piece 
our luggage followed us, and the horses and 
yaks swam across, often landing a half-mile 
lower down on the farther side of the river. 
Later on we came to bridges made of pine-logs, 
prototypes of our cantalivers. Such bridges are 
found throughout Tibet and the adjacent hill- 
country, wherever timber is easily obtainable. 
They have probably been in use for centuries. 

I usually stopped at night in my tent, for 
not only, as I have said, was it quieter, but also 
quite as, or even more, comfortable than the best 
Tibetan house. Even the houses of the rich 
are devoid of nearly every comfort. A few cush- 
ions, a very small and low table, and a fire-pan, 
are the only articles of furniture, excepting a 
case or two in which the owner keeps his val- 
uables—clothing, ornaments, and the like. At 
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night a few pitch-pine shavings are burned on 
a stone placed in the middle of the room, or 
a little brass or earthenware bow! filled with 
butter, in which a wick is stuck, sends a glim- 
mer of light on the blackened and sooty rafters 
and rough stone walls. The kitchen is usually 
the most comfortable room. Huge kettles of 
tea are always on the fire, and no one enters 
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Many a valley down which we rode was as 
picturesque, and far wilder, of course, than any- 
thing I have seen in Switzerland or in the most 
beautiful spots in Japan. Fruit and vegetables 
were often plentiful. At the post-stations, where 
we were received with great politeness by the 
Chinese soldiers who garrison them, potatoes, 
cabbages, turnips, chickens, eggs, peaches, 
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who is not at once regaled with a pot of that 
best of all drinks. To more prominent guests 
fruit, nuts, and barley wine are also offered, 
together with the inevitable barley-meal and 
butter. 

The hospitality of the people is boundless ; 
many a chief has told me that he fed daily from 
fifty to sixty persons. What with this, and their 
gifts to the lamas, the smaller chiefs are barely 
able to keep themselves shabbily genteel, for 
chiefs in this benighted land are not salaried, 
but live on the voluntary contributions of their 
people. 

As we advanced toward China, the climate 
became more genial, the flora more varied, the 
forest-growth thicker and more inspiring, the 
people less primitive and more sophisticated. 


CHAINED TIBETAN CRIMINALS WEARING THE CANGUE,. 


pears, and raspberries were daily offered me. 
In some villages, pomegranates and grapes 
brought from the “ warm countries” (/s’a-rong) 
south of our route were given me; other fruits 
grew wild on the steep sides of many of the 
valleys along which we with difficulty picked 
our way. 

From the great pines and firs hung festoons, 
twenty or thirty feet long, of pale green webs 
of moss called “ fairy scarfs” by the Chinese. 
Great snow-peaks rose beyond the forests, and 
at the bottom of each valley a torrent white 
with foam dashed down over its rocky bed. 

On October 2 I reached the Chinese fron- 
tier at Ta-chien-lu, from which place to the 
seaboard I followed thesame route I had taken 
three years before. 

W. Woodville Rockhill. 
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VII. 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER. 


¢ AY / N the morning of July 1o, 
Darcie, still a prisoner to his 
wound and a guest of the Big 
Horn, was strolling restlessly 
about the manager’s handsome 
dining-room, his right arm in a 


8 sling, and a cigar he was not 
smoking in his left hand. Wan had just en- 
tered with a tray of glass and silver, which he 
was putting away in the sideboard at the end 
of the room. 

“ John—Sam—where is your mistress ?” 
Darcie inquired, with a vagueness in the second 
person which put the heathen upon his dignity 
at once. It did not please Wan to be addressed 
by divers and sundry names that were not his 
own. 

“No sabe; maybe gone out, 
shortly. 

Darcie was quite sure that she had not gone 
out, having been listening the last hour for her 
steps about the house. He crossed the room 
as Wan was leaving it, and absently slipped a 
dollar into his discreetly receptive hand. 

“ Think you can’t find her, eh?” 

“ Maybe up-stairs; I go look saa said Wan, 
mollified and relenting. 

“ Do, and be quick about it. 
arm is —a— is very bad.” 

Wan hesitated; if the typical Chinaman has 
a sense of humor he does not usually obtrude 
it. “ Think better go catchum doctah ?” Wan 
suggested, with every appearance of polite 
concern. 

His humor was wasted on Darcie. “ Did 
you hear me say doctor? When I want you 
to catch me the doctor, I will say so. Sabe?” 

“ All right.” Wan smiled abstractedly. “I 
go look see.” 

Ina few moments Faith entered. Her hands 
were pink and cold, her cheeks glowing with 
exercise; but her radiant face became grave 
and solicitous as she looked at Darcie. 

“ Wan says your arm is very bad. Is it worse 
since breakfast ? ” 

“ T don’t remember how it was at breakfast; 
I was n’t thinking about it then. Perhaps this 
me is tied too short; will you let it down a 

it?” 


” he answered 


Tell her my 


Faith undid the fastening of the sling, and 
lowered it a trifle. She did this with great 
earnestness, frowning a little as she worked at 
the knot. 

“Do you think you should keep walking 
about so much with your arm hanging down ? 
I’m afraid it’s not good for the blood to set- 
tle in the wound.” 

“It must go somewhere ; just at present it 
seems to have a tendency to my head. It’s a 
very odd sensation to feel one’s self blushing 
like a girl.” 

“That is because you are weak. Try this 
chair with the broad arm. I will put the cush- 
ion so; could you bear it a little higher ? How 
is that?” 

“ Delicious— for a time. But don’t go! | 
always want something directly you are gone.’ 

“T had a little thing I was doing up-stairs.” 

“ Can’t you bring the little thing down?” 

“ Bring down the beds I am making?” 
Faith recovered her self-possession with a 
laugh. 

. “Beds! Do you make beds in this house?” 

‘ At present I do; Abby has gone to Gem.” 

ws “Hat she? I congratulate you on her ab- 
sence. I never see her sailing down the road 
with those auburn bangs in the wind but I 
think of the 


Bright hair uplifted from the head 
Of some fierce mzenad — 
The locks of the approaching storm. 


’ 


Still, the mzenad may be a convenience when 
it comes to making beds.” 

“‘ She is no convenience to me,” said Faith, 
inflexibly. “ You may congratulate me all you 
like. I dote on her very absence; I have n’t 
been so happy since I came to the mine.” 

“TI wonder how many ladies — if there are 
any ladies left in the Coeur d’Alene — are say- 
ing this morning they are happy. We know 
that Big Horn Gulch is a union stronghold, 
but the seat of war is very near. From what 
the doctor tells me there is sure to be a col- 
lision at Gem. The Frisco is barricaded to 
within 300 feet of the town center, and armed 
union men are pouring in. When did you say 
your father would be home ?” 

“To-night, surely. But everything is quiet 
here, for the reason, as you say, that here there 
is no opposition. I am very anxious about you, 
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“THERE COULD NOT BE ANYTHING AGAINST YOU EXCEPT THAT I DO NOT KNOW YOU.” 


though. At present their attention is concen- 
trated elsewhere, but if they are successful, they 


will come back more insolent than ever. And 
those men who were waiting for you in the 
woods have not forgotten.” 

“ Ah, well, there is no time to waste. There 
may be ‘ hurrying to and fro,’ and ‘ mounting 
in hot haste,’ not to speak of ‘sudden part- 
ings.’ And yet I notice a marked falling-off 
in the attentions of my nurse. When I was 
supposed to be in possible peril she was very 
nice to me, but the moment I take a favorable 
turn, off she goes — to her beds, or her sweep- 
ing, or whatever it is that keeps her, anywhere 
but where Iam. I don’t know where you go, and 
I could n’t follow you if I did. You have me 
at a cruel disadvantage.” 

“You take advantage of your disadvantage,” 
said Faith in a low voice. 

“Can you blame me? I am reduced to bri- 
bery and corruption, to every sort of subter- 
fuge. My character is in shreds— all to com- 
pass the sight of you for five minutes once in 
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six hours or so. Pray sit down! That attitude 
of premeditated flight is very pretty, but it makes 
me horribly nervous.” 

“T am restless with all these troubles; I 
can’t sit down,” pleaded Faith. 

“ The troubles will go on without us. Why 
waste time? Is there any new thing that you 
are alleging against me, Faith dear ? ” 

“ There could not be anything against you 
except that I do not know you; yet I know 
you far too well.” 

“Too well to draw back now and say you 
do not know me. How is it possible for two 
persons to know each other better? Have we 
not been under fire together? Have we not 
looked in the face that which you insist on call- 
ing your disgrace ? Have you not forgiven me 
an offense you do not even know the name of ? 
At this moment we may both be in danger; 
and whether the crisis shall bring us together 
or force us apart, what do we know! Only these 
few moments are our own. Is there any other 
thing for us to try except happiness ? ” 








“Can we say, ‘ Let there be happiness,’ in 
the midst of all this trouble and fear ?” 

« Jcan, if you will only give me the chance.” 

“It is too sudden and too strange. My fa- 
ther does not even know all that happened on 
Tuesday night, or how it happened — unless 
Abby has told him; and mercy knows what 
she has told!” 

“I don’t quite understand how that can be.” 

“ It was simple enough,” said Faith, bitterly. 
“ He was incapable of listening to anything I 
could say to him till Wednesday evening, if 
he was then. He always avoids me when — 
after — well, Abby waited on him, and I think 
she went to Gem partly to look after him.” 

“ Has not the doctor seen him?” 

“T do not speak of my father to the doctor. 
He knows more than I do about him. I have 
no doubt he is keeping an eye on him, and I 
am afraid he needs it. He is much worried 
about the troubles, and I think he wishes to 
keep out of it as much as possible —” 

“ Then he had better keep out of Gem.” 

“I don’t believe it makes much difference 
where he is, in his present condition. Don’t let 
us talk about it.” 

“ Come to me! Why do you take your trou- 
bles as far away from me as you can? Only a 
little while ago you said you had not been so 
happy since you came to the mine. Was that 
because you were up-stairs all by yourself?” 

“ Partly; it is so nice to feel I can roam 
about the house and not meet Abby anywhere, 
and there is such a heavenly view of the moun- 
tains from my window.” 

“ [ wish I were a mountain; would you come 
to me, or should I have to go to you? I think 
I should‘ get a move on,’ if you were anywhere 
in sight.” : 

“T will ask you once more not to take for 
granted a certain fact until it is a fact. We are 
not on such terms as you constantly assume. 
If anything should happen it will only make it 
harder —” 

“No. If anything should happen, so much 
would be saved from overwhelming loss and 
pain. That ’s the way I look atit. Perhaps I 
look at it selfishly.” 

Faith did not deny that he did; but there 
were matters which seemed to weigh upon her 
more pressingly than Darcie’s selfishness. 

“ My father will ask if you have spoken to 
me; you will not like to say that you have— 
without a word to him.” 

“How can I speak to him when he is at 
Gem ? But, seriously, I am not. yet in a suitable 
position to speak. In the first place, I am a 
damaged article, and it ’s supposed that I owe 
my injuries to men in his employ, or to friends 
of those men. The situation is awkward for us 
both. In point of fact I am a wounded pris- 
VoLt. XLVII.— 115. 
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oner within the enemy’s lines. When my arm 
is well, when martial law is out, and these brag- 
ging bullies have had their combs cut, I shall 
be in a better position to ask for what I want. 
A treaty on the basis of such pretensions as 
mine would be rather absurd just now.” 

“ That sounds very sensible ; it ’s just what 
I think.” 

“ But, in the mean time, why so much think- 
ing? Why not be ourselves, since the main 
thing is settled ?” ‘ 

“ Ts there no other thing in the way— not 
anything at all? You spoke of my forgiving — 
something — without knowing what it was. 
Will you not tell me now what it was that you 
spoke of ?” 

“Tt is all past history; I told you I should 
get out of the fix I was in; and I did—I have.” 

“ But what was it?” 

“ Dearest, I cannot tell you. The matter is 
confidential, and it relates to business which is 
not my own. The position it placed me in be- 
came insupportable from the moment I saw 
you, and I resigned my part in it; but having 
done so, I cannot now give it away.” 

“T do not like mysteries. I have told you 
everything about myself, even to my silliest 
dreams and fancies.” 

“ This is no dream, my darling ; it is serious 
business, and it is not my own. Any trust is 
serious, and though I took this one on me 
rather lightly, it is not lightly that I give it up; 
and if I should now betray it—” 

“ To tell it to me, merely to satisfy a shade 
of doubt about yourself, is not betraying. I 
don’t care in the least about their business. I 
should forget it all as soon as I knew about 
your part in it.” 

“T have no longer any part’in it, and I can- 
not give away a confidential trust the moment 
I resign it. You cannot ask me to do that.” 

“ Oh, I ask you nothing.” 

“And yet punish me for telling you no- 
thing. This is a horrible waste of time. Have 
you had so much happiness in your life that 
you can afford to play with moments like 
these ?” 

“Tf it were play! What isthe matter? Are 
you ill?” cried Faith, as Darcie’s head went 
down on his arm that rested on the chair-back, 
with a sound like a half-suppressed groan. 

“ All my aches are aching at once, and the 
fear of fears is on me,” he said. 

“ What is that?” 

“The fear that haunts me whenever you 
are not with me,— in the night when I cannot 
sleep, and before I see you in the morning,— 
that the next time I see you you will not be 
the same to me. And here you are changing 
before my very eyes. Not any of it, then, has 
been true? You never did trust me?” 
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“ Always! I do trust you. But my life, lately, 
has not strengthened my faith in happiness— 
oh, I ought to be ashamed, calling myself your 
nurse, and here I have been talking you nearly 
to death!” 

“T will complain of you to the doctor, and 
he will say I am not to be crossed; you must 
give me everything I want. Let me take your 
hand ; your left hand, please. Now do not talk 
about it any more.” 

Faith was silent for half a minute, then she 
gently drew her hand away, and laid it over 
the hot, closed lids of her unreasonable lover, 
who wanted everything all at once, and could 
show no claim to anything. She began to speak 
quietly, as if to herself: 

‘*When you got that message, with a word 
which you thought could come from no one 
but me; when you came, and I was not there, 
and you saw it was a death-trap, did you for 
an instant think it possible I could have lent 
my name — not my name, but a word more 
sacred than any name—” 

“ Not for an instant.” 

“ You had not one doubt of me, then ?” 

“ No more than of the stars above.” 

“ Then I cannot doubt. It shall be my faith 
for your faith.” 

A moment later Wan opened the door and 
announced the doctor. 

The doctor was one of the few men who at 
that time, in the troubled district, could con- 
sistently and honorably remain neutral ; still, 
he had his sympathies, which he expressed on 
occasions to the proper persons. 

When Darcie asked for the latest news from 
the seat of war, he replied that he had had only 
conflicting rumors since the night before; but 
he expected that when news did come it would 
be bad, and he spoke of the guarded barri- 
cades on the one side, and on the other the 
armed intimidators pouring into Gem, filled 
with oaths and whisky and truculence. 

“ And where is my father, doctor?” Faith 
inquired. 

“Mr. Bingham is understood to be a non- 
combatant like myself: the union bosses have 
nothing against him.” 

“Tt would be more to his credit, perhaps, if 
they had,” thought Faith. 

“ And Abby ?” said she. “I suppose I need 
not be anxious about Abby ?” 

“¢ Bred and bawn ina brier-patch’!” laughed 
the doctor. “ Abby ’s in her element ; she has 
a friend behind every union gun. She could 
go through — I beg your pardon — through 
Hades on the strength of her connections.” 

When Faith had left the room to fetch the 
warm water and the sponges and a few more 
articles which the doctor required, he freed his 
mind with a great oath: 
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“ The old man is a beast, and a coward to 
boot. He ’s gone on a monstrous spree, and 
I think it ’s deliberate, in case he should be 
hauled up for aiding and abetting this nice 
work that’s going on. There were not eleven 
men out of three hundred answered to the pay- 
roll this morning ; they are on duty elsewhere. 
He wants to be able to prove an alibi in the 
person of the devil of drink that ’s in him. He 
is afraid of his union friends, now, because they 
are on top and they stick at nothing: but he 
knows their time is short; he has an eye to 
windward.” 

“ And what will become of her?” 

“ God knows. She is worse than fatherless. 
She cannot stay, yet she cannot go. Here ’s 
a knot for somebody to untie ; perhaps a lover. 
I have thanked the Lord that my wife is in 
Spokane, but I could almost wish, for that poor 
child’s sake, that she were here; then I could be 
a father to her myself—till we hear from the 
lover. And speaking of Spokane,” the doctor 
continued, “ there ’s a lawyer down there who 
has been telegraphing at a great rate to know if 
Jack Dacey, reported shot at the Big Horn 
mine, is John Darcie. Says your friends are 
worried about you.” 

“ My friends — what friends ? ” 

“ Your folks in England. He says there will 
be the devil to pay if Dacey zs Darcie. Says 
you ’re a great deal bigger man than we take 
you for in the Coeur d’Alenes.” 

“ T wish you would wire him to keep quiet,” 
said Darcie. “Tell him to cable my people that 
I’m all right, and then to hold his peace.” 

“Who are you, anyhow, Darcie? What 
racket are you working? You may as well 
trust me; the doctor knows everything and 
says nothing, you know.” 

“T ’m John Darcie, half owner of the Black 
Dwarf, and partner of Mike McGowan.” 

“ Anything else ?” 

“ Nothing else worth mentioning.” 

“ Tt is sometimes safest to mention things, in 
times like these, to the right person.” 

“Very true, doctor. I will mention a few 
things that I am not: I ’m not a Pinkerton de- 
tective ; I’m not a reporter for the press; I ’ve 
not run away from my regiment; I ’ve not 
hypothecated bonds; I ’m not raising funds 
for an Irish rebellion; I ’m not the murderer 
of Dr. Cronin; and I ’m not anybody’s lost 
heir. And I ’m going to get out of these 
Cceur d’Alenes as soon as I can get a bond on 
the one thing here that I want.” 

“ Which property is that, may I ask?” 

“ You may ask, but I shall not tell you.” 

“ You are a Scotchman plain enough, by the 
way you answer questions.” 

“T need not ask what you are, doctor, by the 
way you ask them; but I take your intention.” 
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“ You had much better take my advice, and 
tell me what sort of lay-out you are on. What’s 
your game? What are trumps— spades or 
hearts? Are you making a ‘heart solo’?” 

“ What ’s a ‘heart solo’ ?” 

« Ah, you don’t know the great Idaho game 
—the greatest game out! Better camp with 
us five years or so and learn the rudiments. 
There are points in solo that I can’t do justice 
to ina phrase; but for a snap-shot, a ‘ heart 
solo’ is where hearts are trumps, and you play 
the crowd for three times your loss if you lose 
and the same if you win. The idea is, you are 
pretty deep in, and if you don’t make it, and 
the ‘widow’ goes back on you, you ’re apt to 
leave your dead and wounded on the field.” 

“ There is no ‘ widow’ in mine,” said Dar- 
cie, “ unless it’s the ‘ widow at Windsor’ ; but 
not all the ‘sons of the widow,’ nor all the 
‘goods in ’er shop,’ can help me if I don’t 
‘make it,’ as you say.” 

“T believe it zs a ‘heart solo,’” said the 
doctor; “ you need n’t mind confiding in me ; 
I ’ve been married only a year.” 

“ There zs a thing I should like to confide 
to you on the spot, and that’s a letter, doctor. 
I wish you ’d mail it to this busybody lawyer 
to forward for me. It ’s important, if you 
please.” 

“With pleasure ; mail it with my own hands,” 
said the doctor. 

“ That ’s what I mean. Where is that China- 
boy? He will get it, and I shall be eternally 
obliged when the thing is gone.” 

Faith, returning, said that Wan was habitu- 
ally invisible at that hour, it being the time 
when he retired to commune with himself, and 
to compose his nerves with a pipe of the sooth- 
ing drug. But anything that was wanted she 
herself would be most happy to get for him. 

“In the top drawer of the chiffonnier in my 
room is a brown leather letter-case. Will you 
be so good as to fetch it? I am asking the 
doctor to mail a letter for me.” 

Faith brought the letter-case; and the letter 
containing Darcie’s resignation, which he had 
written, but had not mailed, was confided to 
the doctor’s care, 

“There was another letter,” said Darcie, 
breathing deeply. “I do not see it here. Do 
you know who it was gave out my clothes to 
be cleaned ?” 

“Tt was I,” said Faith. 
letter in that case?” 

“It was,” said Darcie. “ Would you mind 
taking another look for it in the drawer? It 
is a thick letter in a long, blue envelop, un- 
sealed.” 

As Faith left the room, Darcie’s head sank 
back on the chair-cushions. He was white to 
the lips. 


“Was the other 
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“ What ’s the matter now ?” asked the doc- 
tor. “Is that letter so important ? ” 

“ Very important — that it should be burnt,” 
said Darcie. “It’s the mistake of my life that 
I did n’t burn it.” 

“ Perhaps it will be found,” said the doctor. 

But Faith returned without the letter. When 
she saw Darcie’s white face, against the chair- 
back, and his quivering nostrils and closed eye- 
lids she looked reproachfully at the doctor, as if 
asking what he had been doing to the patient 
in her absence. 

Vill. 


THE LETTER. 


Assy’s object in following Mr. Bingham to 
Gem was to be first with the story of the shoot- 
ing on Tuesday night, and to tell it in her own 
way. She had found him in a very fit state to 
accept her version of the awkward facts. ‘That 
half of Mr. Bingham’s brain which operated 
his being when he was emerging from the de- 
lirium of drink received the distorted tale, and 
took a coarse, sullen satisfaction in conceiving 
that possibly it might be true. He purposed to 
treat it as the truth, as Abby had givenitto him; 
it suited him in several ways to do so. For 
one reason, it helped him to a sort of apology 
for himself, in his conscious betrayal of his 
daughter, to be able to construct a counter- 
charge against the girl herself. He had been 
bored by her face of innocence; now he could 
confront those blue, astonished eyes with ques- 
tions as searching as their own. 

The manager had returned to the mine with 
his temper at sixes and sevens, and himself in 
a general state of disrepair. Faith had been 
summoned to speak with him in the library, 
a demand which very much surprised her, for 
she was the last one he yearned to see, as a 
rule, after one of his temporary evanishments 
from the affairs of men. 

Abby, with her bangs more mzenad-like than 
ever, was seated, rocking herself, both feet leav- 
ing the floor at once. She looked hard at Faith 
as she entered the room, but did not rise or cease 
rocking. 

Mr. Bingham languidly rose, and placed a 
chair for his daughter; she could not look 
him in the face, his appearance was so de- 
plorable. 

“Sit down, Faith,” he requested, for the 
girl had remained proudly standing. 

“ T thought you wished to see me only for 
a moment; I am not very well,” she said. 

“JT am sorry you are not well,” said her 
father. “I feel pretty rocky myself. Sit down, 
please. Ah—Abby, I have something I wish 
to say to Miss Bingham; I will see you after 
a while—about the dinner, you know.” 

Abby seemed half disposed to resent this 
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intimation that her company was not desired ; 
but apparently thinking it not worth while, 
she rose, and left the room. Her chair con- 
tinued to oscillate for some seconds with the 
parting repulsion communicated to it by her 
retreating form. 

Faith raised her reluctant eyes to her father’s 
face. 

Mr. Bingham began hurriedly in a queru- 
lous key, clearing his throat, and tapping the 
buttons of his vest with his gold-rimmed eye- 
glass. 

“It does not become you, Faith, under the 
circumstances, to be so excessively on your 
dignity: a little more respect for yourself in 
more important ways, and these little forms 
would not matter. I am afraid you have had a 
very artificial training. Upon my word, I don’t 
know how a man is to bring up his daughters, 
or whom he can trust them with; I thought 
that your aunts had made at least a good girl 
of you.” 

“ Father, if there is anything you have to find 
fault with me about, please don’t do it through 
my aunts. If I have disappointed you, it ’s not 
their fault.” 

“No; you are right. It ’s not their fault 
any more than it is mine. We have all been 
deceived. But, I say, it ’s enough to shake a 
man’s faith in the daylight! Why, I thought 
that you were pride and innocence itself.” 

Faith replied with a sad little laugh, “ Is 
it my pride or my innocence that’s in doubt ? ” 

“ Bless me, bless me, I did not think you 
could be so hard; I must be plain, then. You 
cannot be ignorant of the critical situation we 
are in: a war between capital and labor seems 
inevitable. I have serious responsibilities on 
both sides, and friends, I hope, on both sides. 
But it ’s imperative I should know who are my 
friends and whom I can trust. A man would 
naturally think that he might trust his own 
child.” Mr. Bingham paused, but Faith sim- 
ply looked at him in pale-faced astonishment. 
“ How do you suppose I feel when I discover 
that I am harboring a spy, and that I owe his 
presence in my house to the— connivance 
and sympathy of my daughter ?” 

“A spy!” Faith repeated. “A spy onwhom? 
If there is such a person in this house I did 
not know it.” 

“You did not know it? And you can face 
me down with that innocent look! Are you 
acquainted with Mr. John Darcie, as he calls 
himself ? ” 

The pink rose of consciousness in the girl’s 
cheek flamed into a red rose of anger. “ Have 
you any reason to suppose that he is not what 
he calls himself?” she asked. 

“T have his own signature to prove that he 
is not. I will show it to you presently. He is 
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a cowardly detective, sent over here by the 
faction in London that is trying to down me 
and discredit my management. He sneaked 
in here, and has been doing the scavenger on 
the sly for months; raking up lies and dirty 
gossip, listening to every sorehead that nurses 
a grudge against me orthe mine. He has been 
carrying the stuff around with him, waiting for 
a chance to send it off — his letters and reports 
and so on—to his backers in London. He 
sends them under cover to a shyster lawyer 
in Spokane, who is in with him. I say, is this 
the man my daughter gives secret meetings 
to in places where no young girl who valued 
her good name would be seen, alone, with a 
stranger, at twelve o’clock at night?” 

“ Do you wish me to think that you believe 
this, father ? ” asked Faith, with the look of the 
lamb when the wolf accused it of roiling the 
stream. 

“ Think that I believe it! Do you deny that 
you were there —in the tamaracks, on Tuesday 
night, with Darcie, the man I amspeaking of ?” 

“T was there—yes—to prevent murder. 
You know it is in all the papers that a man was 
shot here, in cold blood, by our own men, for 
some offense against their miners’ union.” 

“We are not talking of what is in the pa- 
pers. I am talking of something that was not in 
the papers, most fortunately for us. What was 
this man doing here, on my premises, without 
business with me or with any of my employees? 
What was the occasion, the inducement, that 
brought him five miles after dark through the 
woods to a place that leads nowhere, where 
there was nothing to see, or do, or learn, except 
by secret appointment with some other per- 
son ? What was he there for? Do you know?” 

“ Because somebody sent him a false mes- 
sage, I believe.” 

“In whose name?” 

“In my name. O father, please let me tell 
you all!” 

“You are telling me a good deal, I think. 
And why should a message be sent to this 
young man in your name? Was that the 
surest way to bring him ?” 

“ Father, you must ask those who sent the 
message. I did not send it.” 

“You seem to know a good deal about it, 
considering that you did not send it. How 
did you learn the hour and the place of meet- 
ing so accurately ?” 

“T cannot tell you how I learned it; you 
will have to trust me for that.” 

’ “Did you happen to learn the words of the 
message ?” 

“T did not, father — I mean — not at first.” 

“« Not at first.’ What am I to understand 
by that ? Let me repeat the words; perhaps 
you may recognize them.” 
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“Oh, don’t repeat them! The whole thing is 
frightful. How can I talk to you at all when 
you begin by accusing me of such things ?” 

“ «It is certainly not very pleasant for me to 
pursue this kind of an investigation: but we 
may as well go through with it ; for your own 
sake the thing must be cleared up. Abby tells 
me that she took that message herself, precisely 
in your language, because you were unwilling 
to trust it on paper—naming the place and 
the time of the meeting; and in case there 
should be a doubt in the young man’s mind 
that the message was genuine, you added these 
words, ‘ Tell him it comes from her he called 
his Mountain Lily.’ Faith, I don’t wonder that 
you cover your face!” 

’ Faith instantly raised her head. “I deny that 
I sent that message or any message,” she uttered 
with white lips. “ If Abby says that I did, you 
will have to choose between the word of a ser- 
vant and the word of your daughter.” 

“ Don’t get excited,” said Mr. Bingham. “ I 
will have this thing decided on no one’s word 
but your own and his. Do you deny that those 
words you have just heard me repeat were the 
words of that message ?” 

“TI donot; I deny that they were my words, 
or that I ever used them.” 

“Tt scarcely matters whose words they are; 
but I should like to know how they came to 
be so effectual for the purpose. They certainly 
brought that young man— where he got, not 
what he came for, evidently, but what he richly 
deserved. Whoever sent it, the message acted 
like a charm. How do you explain that?” 

“JT am not bound to explain it; I am not 
responsible for his coming.” 

“Well, I should like to know who this 
‘Mountain Lily’ is that meets young men in 
our woods, alone, at dark hours of the night.” 

“ Father, I will tell you all I know,” said 
Faith, trembling and deathly white, for now 
she could not doubt with what merciless con- 
structions she had to deal. 

“ He did call me by that name once, father. 
It was when we abused his hospitality, and I 
was left on his hands, alone — yes, in the dark 
hours of the night. It was then, when my father 
had failed me, when he was father and friend and 
brother to me, that his heart went out to me: 
his pity made him tender toward me, and he 
said those words. How they got abroad, to be 
turned to this wicked and shameful use, I can- 
not tell you, and I do not care. But if they 
had been the means of bringing him to his 
death, he would have been the last man — yes, 
as he is the first —to say such words to me.” 

“ And do you think that you know the char- 
acter of this man ?” - 

“ How should I know his character? Do I 
know my own? I know what my father pro- 
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fesses to think I am, and to whom he goes for 
his information. A stranger could hardly ex- 
pect to fare better than a daughter. If I am— 
what you say I am, I need not be surprised 
that he should turn out to be a spy.” 

“ Be careful, Faith. I have given you, in my 
own mind, the benefit of a last doubt, awaiting 
your acknowledgment of this man’s true char- 
acter. But if you insist on siding with him, 
well, you must expect to be judged with him. 
Here are the proofs of what he is, in his own 
words.” 

Mr. Bingham produced a letter in a long, 
blue envelop, unsealed, and without an ad- 
dress. He offered it to Faith. ; 

“TJ will not touch it!” she cried. “ For 
shame, father! Can you stoop to read a pri- 
vate letter picked out of the pockets of your 
guest by your own servants ?” 

“My guest! A pretty sort of guest! My 
guest is a spy, and he is my prisoner,” shouted 
Mr. Bingham. “I have the right of search, 
and I have proved his trade on him by the 
papers he carries. Abby was right to inform 
our boys of this meeting, and they were right 
to be there, prepared to take him alive or dead. 
The time demands it. A spy expects the treat- 
ment of a spy; he knows what that is when he 
agrees to take the job. Now hear what he says 
for himself. This is a letter addressed to Sir 
Peter Plympton, the president of our company, 
as you know. The date is June 30, the day of 
that occasion you refer to in a manner so re- 
spectful to your father, when we first met this 
Mr. Darcie Hamilton, alias Jack Darcie. His 
father is Archibald Hamilton, one of our di- 
rectors: so it’s not for the wages he has taken 
up the trade; it ’s pure love of the business. 
I will not stop to read each specific charge 
that he brings against me; you can read the 
letter yourself, if you like. Perhaps you have 
read it.” 

Faith rejected the letter with a passionate 
gesture. 

“Then you will have to take my word for 
the contents. It’s the old list of charges that 
is always put up when there is a kick against 
one man on the misrepresentations of a lot of 
other men who have something to gain by his 
downfall. I’m a liar and a thief, and I ’m 
generally incompetent ; there ’s nothing wrong 
that I have n’t done, and there ’s nothing right 
that I have. If you won’t read it, you can take 
for granted there ’s nothing left out. But here 
is his summing up: 


I would unhesitatingly recommend that work 
be suspended, and the mine shut down, pend- 
ing a complete reorganization of the force. The 
morale of the men is what might be looked for 
as the result of inefficiency, wasteful extrava- 
gance, and corruption in the officers. I should 
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recommend the discharge of every man on the 
pay-rolls, beginning with the manager and ex- 
cepting the doctor. At present the mine is run 
in the interests of the manager and of the Miners’ 
Union. The force includes some of the most un- 
scrupulous of the Idaho ‘‘ Mollies,” and in the 
existing state of feeling between the Mine-owners’ 
Association and the unions the mine is regarded 
as a danger and a menace to the peace of the 
community; and in the event of these troubles 
coming to a crisis, demanding the presence of 
the military, I think it not unlikely that the mine 
would be shut down by order of the district com- 
mander. 

“ All this he submits respectfully, and signs 
himself ‘John Darcie Hamilton.’ 

“ Now, whether the charges against me are 
true or false has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. Is this Darcie Hamilton entitled to be 
called my guest, to enjoy the shelter of my 
house, and the privilege of my daughter’s so- 
ciety ? Is she doing right by herself and by me 
in making him a friend — not to speak of any- 
thing more ?” 

“ Let me look at the letter,” said Faith. 

She held it in her trembling hands, trying to 
fix her mind upon the last few sentences, and 
to compare the written words with those she 
had heard her father pronounce: she turned 
to the date, and then she went back again to 
the signature. 

“Take it, please,” she said, handing it to her 
father. “I think there is not much to choose 
among us.” 

* T don’t know what you may mean by that. 
Include yourself if you think you must do so, 
but stop there, if you please.” 

“JT admit,” said Faith, “that he is not 
what I thought him. I don’t understand. We 
seem to have all gone back to barbarism. As 
to the rest,— whether I sent the message, or 
whether it was sent him falsely in my name,— 
it does not matter —to me at least. Believe 
what you like; we shall never know each other 
any more. As your daughter I have only one 
last thing to ask of you— money enough to 
take me back to my mother’s people.” 

“You shall have all the money you want, 
as you always have had; but as to going 
back — you are crazy! You can’t go anywhere 
now, unless you are expecting a regiment of 
troops to escort you.” 

At bedtime Faith was coming down the 
long second-story passage when she met Dar- 
cie, walking toward her listlessly, with a tired, 
wandering step. He knew that she had been 
with her father, and as he searched her pale, 
downcast face he saw that some new trouble 
was upon her, and his eyes were full of love and 
beseeching sympathy. He thought that she 
must have gone through with enough since he 
had seen her last to account for the change in 
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her sensitive expression. The question of the 
moment with him was how he best could help 
her. He held out his left hand, and waited for 
her to speak. His look was utterance enough ; 
but she would not meet his eyes. She swerved 
slightly away from him, avoiding his touch, 
and, as he called her by name in the tone that 
he used for no name but hers, she uttered just 
two words, “ Oh, don’t!” There was no mis- 
taking the accent of repulsion, almost of hor- 
ror, with which they were spoken. 

“What is this?” he asked, straightening 
himself involuntarily under the shock. 

“ Your letter!” she gasped. “ Was it a let- 
ter signed John Darcie Hamilton? Was ¢hat 
the letter you asked me to fetch—that you 
were meaning to send from this house ? ” 

“ Faith! Great Heavens! have you ofened 
my letter?” 

She looked at him dazedly, not denying or 
attempting to reply: she was thinking only of 
what he had done. 

“Tt is not possible! ” he persisted in a heart- 
broken voice. “Faith dear, you could not 
have read my letter! I will never believe you 
could do a thing like that.” 

Then it came to her distinctly what it was 
that he meant, and why he looked at her in 
that strange manner. Alas! what could it mat- 
ter now? “ My faith for your faith,” she cried 
wildly, and ran past him, and shvt herself into 
her room. 

Darcie stood awhile stone-still where she 
had left him; then he dragged himself to his 
own room, and sat upon the side of his bed, 
trying to realize this impossible thing. Yes, 
she had doubted him, and had taken that way 
to satisfy herself. What she thought of him, 
now that she had read the letter, was a small 
thing compared with the loss he had suffered 
in losing his image of her. He grew very cold, 
sitting there alone in the dark, and his wound 
was aching heavily. 

At length Wan came in with a package of 
medicine and a note from the doctor, who could 
not see his patient again that night, as he had 
expected. 

The note said : 

There is a row in town to-night; most of our 
boys are in it, but they will go back to the mine 
(with considerable liquor aboard) about midnight. 
I think, all things considered, you had better be 
conspicuous by your absence. Wan will take you 
over to my place, where a friend will show you to 
your new lodgings: they will be on the ground 
Jtoor. Wan is ‘‘ fly.” I send you something to 
make you sleep. 

“ Oh, yes,” groaned Darcie; “I shall sleep 
to-night!” 

And Faith on her knees at her bedside was 
whispering brokenly : “ Lover and friend hast 
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thou put far from me, and mine acquaintance rude harp-strings, when the pent gusts smote 


into darkness . . . thou hast made me an ab- 
99 


omination unto them! 
rm. 
THE SPARE BEDROOM AY THE DOCTOR’S. 


THE doctor’s house was one of the earliest 
dwellings erected at the mine. It had been 
occupied at different times by various officials 
of the Big Horn, including the manager him- 
self, before his own six-thousand-dollar colonial 
residence was built; as mining-camp tenements 
go, it was considered a snug little box for a 
single man. 

In front were the doctor’s office and dispen- 
sary, both opening upon a gallery the long 
posts of which found a footing part way down 
the gulch. There was barely room at the back 
of the house for a team to pass over a plat- 
form of heavy planking that bridged the shal- 
low chasm between the kitchen door and the 
door of a fire-proof cellar tunneled into the 
hill. 

It was to this rear entrance, facing the cel- 
lar, that Wan conducted Darcie on the even- 
ing of the tenth, the front, or office, door being 
locked, and the rooms within empty and dark. 
The house was shutterless, but Wan did not 
omit the precaution of drawing down the green 
linen shades before lighting a lamp. 

Darcie, listlessly accepting the doctor’s view 
of the situation, together with any solution of 
it that might have occurred to his friendly 
ingenuity, asked no questions of his guide; he 
cared as little what was to become of him as, 
at that moment, he cared for his life ; and after 
the customary acknowledgment of his ser- 
vices, Wan said good-night, and left him alone 
in the doctor’s kitchen. 

The cat rose up from the carpet behind the 
stove, and patted softly across the floor to in- 
quire concerning a stranger’s presence, hump- 
ing her sleepy back and purring interrogatively. 
Darcie stroked her with his left hand, but de- 
clined her next confiding proposition, to leap 
upon his knees. She continued to lavish feline 
blandishments upon him, undiscouraged by his 
indifference, passing and repassing his chair to 
rub her sides against his leg, clutching the floor 
with one spread paw and then the other, and 
breaking out into loud purring at a casual look, 
or a touch of his hand. After a time she gave 
him up as an instrument of creature comfort, 
and went back to her carpet behind the stove. 

The wind, sweeping down the gulch, brought 
with it the deep diapason of the forest, mingled 
with the fitful blare of a stove-pipe funnel, which 
discoursed dismally from the roof. Long, taut 
iron wires braced the kitchen stove-pipe, and 
these also had a voice — the jar and tremor of 





them. 

Darcie had sunk into a dream so deep that 
he did not hear at first, and then started on 
hearing, the cautious step of a heavy man en- 
deavoring to tread lightly on the sounding plat- 
form outside, and the touch of a groping hand 
on the door. 

“Ts this,” he queried with himself, “the 
‘friend ’ who is to show me to my night’s lodg- 
ing ? He does not come like one who is sure 
of his welcome.” Then his face broke into a 
smile at the sound of Mike’s well-known whistle, 
a trifle more guarded than usual, with a rising 
note of inquiry, as if to ask, “Are you there, 
Darcie dear?” 

Mike detected no change in the manner of 
his partner, nor, at first, in his countenance, 
more than his hurt and subsequent confinement 
might have accounted for, and they began to 
chaff and berate each other in the language in 
which men, surprised into strong feeling, seek 
to conceal the same. 

“ Was ye expectin’ me ?” asked Mike, sink- 
ing his voice into the depths of his richest 
brogue. “ Did the docther tell ye where I was 
hid? I ’ll be bound ye niver axed him; for 
why would n’t he tell ye, unless the little gurl 
was by? I bet she was in it the heft o’ the 
time, and ye niver gev me a thought. But we 
betther be h’istin’ out av this. Sure, I’m livin’ 
like Robi’son Crusho in a cave o’ me own as 
handy as a pocket in a shirt. There ’s grub 
for two, an’ the docther was tellin’ me he ’d 
sind mea boarder. He never mintioned your 
name, but I whistled on the chanst. The doc- 
theris an honest man, entirely ; he’s threated me 
white. He had me loife in his hand the night 
I borrowed a lodgin’ unbeknownst to him, whin 
thim blagyards was chasin’ me t’rough the 
woods: an’ he just chucked me the wink. ‘ Lay 
low, Mike,’ says he; ‘there ’s betther men 
underground than some that ’s on top.’ 

“ An’ now follow me into me diggin’s; it’s a 
pair o’ gophers we ’ll be. I been spreadin’ me 
toes a bit underground, feelin’ for daylight by 
the back way. Up yon,” he added, pointing 
generally up the gulch-side among the under- 
brush, “is the back door av me gopher-hole. 
Hearts is thrumps, but spades is our long shuit, 
me lad.” 

Without more elucidation of the facts con- 
veyed in these mixed metaphors, Mike undid 
the hasp of the cellar door, and Darcie, stoop- 
ing, followed him into a place where an odor 
of pine kindling-wood mingled with that of 
freshly dug earth. 

“T put out me light beca’se I ’m not keepin’ 
a public,” Mike explained. “ Stan’ still in your 
thracks till I fasten the door, an’ thin we ’Il 
see the color o’ night underground.” 
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“This was the ould man’s wine-cellar,” he 
babbled on, while making hospitable arrange- 
ments for his boarder’s comfort; jabbing a 
miner’s pronged iron candlestick, in which he 
had placed a lighted candle, into a beam of 
the cellar timbering, and dragging forth a soap- 
box for a seat. 

“’ T is a pity he did n’t miss a two or t’ree 
dozen av beer whilst he was cleanin’ up, or a 
gallon av good whisky. The docther, honest 
man, he’s good for free lodgin’s and grub and 
’baccy, but he ’s niver said beer to me wance 
since in it I come, and I don’t think it ’s mane- 
ness, but a touch o’ precaution, seein’ how some 
folks exceeds themselves that ’s oulder nor what 
I am. 

“It ’s a dhry supper we ’ll have, for it ’s 
mostly canned stuff I ’m livin’ on, not havin’ 
the means o’ conshumin’ me own shmoke when 
[I ’m cookin’.” 

It was after eleven o’clock, and all was yet 
silent at the mine, so far as the deaf and dumb 
walls of the cellar reported the sounds of the 
night. Darcie was lying on the pallet of boards 
and blankets that Mike had prepared for him, 
broad awake, and staring in the darkness. His 
arm was aching steadily, and he was thinking, 
thinking, the black thoughts of grief at night, 
trying the depths of his pain, and finding it very 
deep indeed. He had forgotten all about the 
doctor’s poppy and mandragora. He stretched 
forth his hand and felt for Mike’s shoulder, and 
shook the honest sleeper beside him. 

“ Make a light, will you? I can’t lie here in 
the dark,” he complained in an injured voice, 
as if Mike had several times and persistently 
refused him the small boon of a candle. 

“ What’s the matter that ye cannot sleep ? ” 
Mike inquired. “Is your arm hurtin’ ye bad?” 

“ Everything is hurting me,” Darcie speci- 
fied. ‘“ My arm weighs a ton, and every pound 
is pulling on the small of my back, and there’s 
a sickish lump in my chest that stifles me. Is 
it likely I can sleep ?” 

“That ’s a quare mess av symptons ye have. 
I snags, I dunno what to make av it. Whisper, 
Darcie!” Mike coaxed, lowering his tumul- 
tuous voice to a sentimental aside that might 
have been heard, barring the intervention of 
the cellar-walls, across the gulch. “‘ Have ye 
got it all fixed wid your gurl? Are ye init?” 

“ Don’t talk to me!” Darcie groaned, turn- 
ing his face away from the candle. 

“ Sure, ’t was yourself that was talkin’, What 
was J sayin’? Div’l a word beyond what ’s 
civil,” Mike protested rather sulkily. He lay 
silent, watching Darcie’s face till he could bear 
its changed expression no longer. 

“ Oh, bad luck tothim! What was ye doin’, 
anyhow, that they fired ye out, an’ you no 
betther nor a sick choild ? ” 
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“ Shut up! 
self out.” 

“ Musha, ye need n’t be mad wid me! 
There ’s not a thing I won’t take from ye, the 
way ye are; so pile it on. But what I want to 
know is,—and I ’m bound to know it, for I’ve 
me plans to lay,— will she be comin’ wid us 
whin we ’re ready to put out o’ this?” 

* She will not,” said Darcie through his set 
teeth. 

“JT dunno what she ’s made of, thin,” said 
Mike, indignantly. He felt himself belittled in 
the person of his partner, who had been fool- 
ish enough surely, and had risked enough for 
this particular girl to have met with all possi- 
ble success. “ Thim Ammerrykin girls is harrd 
as nails: I niver seen wan o’ that small-waisted 
breed that had as much blood in her as ye c’u’d 
squeeze out av a turnip. They sits readin’ 
books and huggin’ the stove the whole livin’ 
day. There ’s no health nor nayture in thim. 
G’ way wid her; I would n’t break me pipe 
for her! Let her shtay wid the ould man, 
that’s a dishgrace to the mother that bore him. 
Do ye mind how she piped up the night I lep’ 
acrost the road? ‘I h’ard ye, Mike,’ says she, 
and I thought by the sob o’ laughter in her 
voice, and the thrimble o’ tears, that she had 
a woman’s feelin’s —” 

‘“‘ Heaven save us, Mike, I wish you could 
be quiet! I suppose you can’t, though; your 
tongue is hung in the middle.” Darcie wound 
the blanket around his sound arm, and dragged 
it over his head. 

Mike looked at him ruefully, and tried hard 
not to talk, and for a time he succeeded; but 
he was broad awake now, and the excess of his 
sympathy was too great a burden for silence to 
bear. He was persuaded that Darcie needed 
only another chance, and some good advice 
how to use it, in order to be happy. 

“ T think the trouble was ye talked too much, 
Darcie,” he resumed as gently as he could ar- 
ticulate. “I think I hear ye at it — talk an’ 
talk, and arg’ and arg’! Ye sat there in the 
house, and ye had nothing else to do. I ’d 
niver give them the chanst to argy; they can 
bate the divil at that. And what had yez to 
talk about, that ’s barely acquaint wid wan 
another’s Christian names ? No; talkin’ ’s not 
in it.” 

Darcie flung off the blanket from his face, 
and turned his eyes beseechingly on Mike. 
“ Can’t you leave off?” he implored. His lips 
quivered, his face was deathly white in the 
yellow candlelight, and points of fine perspir- 
ation stood out upon his forehead. 

Mike felt like swearing great oaths as he 
looked at his “little Darcie,” who was worth, 
in his opinion, all the girls that ever “ twisted 
braid.” But what he said was: “I ’m fair 


shouted Darcie. “I fired my- 
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ashamed av ye! Ye look, this minute, like a 
whipped bantam that ’s crawled away undher 
the curran’-bushes wid his head draggin’ in the 
sand. Ah, quit your nonsinse! A little chip 
av a gurl ye had niver seen this day six weeks ! 
Hould up your undher lip ; we Il make it yet,” 
he bragged, with a cheerfulness that fell on 
Darcie’s spirits as a pelting spring rain on that 
same whipped and discouraged fowl to which 
Mike had compared him. “ We'll fetch her out 
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in doubt which side to take in struggles of this 
nature, and they were enormously uplifted by 
it. Many of these men, to judge them by their 
acts, should be called anarchists rather than 
union men. If not self-devoted to the principle 
of destruction, they devoted their fellow-la- 
borer to be the victim of that principle when- 
ever his proletarianism differed from their own; 
and they took action accordingly. 

The car loaded with dynamite which the 
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“THE MILL 


o’ this. It’s only purtendin’ she was. Sure, she’s 
no such world’s wondher herself that she can 
afford to be so ch’icy! We ’Il fetch her out wid 
us, and there ’I] be a weddin’ in Spokane, and 
I ll fling me ould brogans afther the car’ge. 
I ‘ll go barefut, but I ’ll do it!” 


X. 


IN TIME OF WAR AND TUMULTS. 


Wuart occurred at Gem on the morning of 
the eleventh of July is part of the history of the 
labor troubles of the year 1892. The hesitating 
disapproval that divided the sentiment rather 
than the judgment of the “ order classes” to- 
ward the Pittsburg strikes had a misleading 
effect in the Coeur d’Alene. ‘The demagogues 
who there represented the power of the Mi- 
ners’ Unions were not comparative thinkers ; 
they did not allow for the difference in the two 
situations. They beheld merely the fact of this 
doubtful verdict of the classes that are seldom 
VoL. XLVII.—116. 





WAS BLOWN 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, 


INTO RUINS.” 


strikers had sent down the tramway for the de- 
molishment of the Frisco mill had hung fire, 
somehow, and disappointed their expectations ; 
but their next scheme was more successful. 
‘The water-power for the Frisco crusher was 
introduced from a flume by means of a long, 
up-slanting iron pipe called a “ penstock,” the 
upper end of which was accessible from the hill 
above the mill and beyond the mine’s defenses. 
The strikers had turned off the water the night 
before, and now they proceeded to load up the 
mill with combustibles from the company’s 
magazine, shoving the powder, wrapped in 
gunny-sacks, down the penstock till they judged 
the charge was sufficient. They set it off about 
four o’clock on the morning of the eleventh, 
and the mill was blown into ruins, its red 
boards scattered by that wind of strife all over 
the startled country-side, and a not unsatisfac- 
tory number of “ scabs” and their guards, who 
were in or near the mill at the time, were killed 
or injured. There was no pretense of sparing 
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life ; the object was to take it, that good service 
might be rendered to the cause of unconditional 
allegiance to the union by this awful reminder 
of its power. The doctor remarked, when he 
carried the news to the refugees in his cellar, 
that it was like the fable of the eagle wounded 
with a shaft feathered from her own wing — 
to “blow up the bosses” with the powder they 
themselves had paid for. 

In the fight that ensued the non-union men 
were overpowered by the numbers of their as- 
sailants, and the owners, having no defenses and 
no defenders left, surrendered their property and 
the persons of their employees to the leaders 
of the strike. The non-union miners were dis- 
armed, and marched as prisoners to the miners’ 
hall, there to be guarded until the sentence of 
eviction— from the country where they had 
presumed to earn a living independent of la- 
bor organizations —should be executed. The 
agreement which the managers were coerced 
into signing admitted the right of the union 
to dictate what persons they should solely em- 
ploy and at what prices. This was the famous 
“union ultimatum,” and these the means taken 
to enforce it in the Coeur d’Alene. 

That friend of the workingman, Mr. Bing- 
ham, was so impressed with the nature of the 
crisis that he allowed himself to be influenced 
into telegraphing to the military authorities, 
adjuring them to hold back the troops lest 
their presence in the inflamed districts might 
precipitate threatened acts of violence. This, 
practically, was a demand from the union 
bosses, signed by the manager of an important 
mine, to be “ let alone,” with the implied threat 
that, if not let alone, trouble would ensue - 
bridges be blown up, and mines held down by 
dynamite would be exploded, and the lives of 
innocent persons, perhaps of Mr. Bingham, 
would be placed in jeopardy. It is not proba- 
ble that the telegram had the slightest effect in 
delaying the troops, but it was scarcely a true 
expression of the sentiment of the greater por- 
tion of the community, who were willing to 
take the private risks and to bear the private 
losses for the sake of public peace and security. 

The doctor had received, early on the morn- 
ing of that black Monday, a little note from 
Faith questioning him timidly in these words: 


Do you know where Mr. Darcie is? He left the 
house last evening without a word to any one. As 
our guest, and a wounded man, it is on my con- 
science that he may bein danger. Any help that 
you could give him in this awful time would be, 
I am sure, only due him from us, at the mine 
where he received his injuries. 


The doctor replied briskly, but evasively, and 
was careful to see that his note went straight to 
its destination ; for, from the appearance of Miss 
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Bingham’s missive, he judged that it had been 
tampered with. 


MY DEAR MIss BINGHAM: I am much more 
concerned for yourself than for any young man — 
guest, injured, or otherwise. Darcie has got one 
good arm and a pretty cool head; he ’ll get 
through. But you must be aware that your father 
cannot protect you in the present state of affairs, 
even if he knew the way. He is completely ter- 
rorized by the strike. I must be plain with you. 
He knocked under, practically, months ago. | 
would insist on your coming over here if I were 
not liable to be called a dozen ways at once, or 
if I were anybody but the ‘little doctor.” If the 
troops ever get in, things will be different. In the 
mean time I have a plan, and I don’t know what 
moment I may spring it on you; so be ready in 
marching trim—stout boots and a woolen frock — 
to start when you get the word. Some one else 
who is going has got the route. Make up your 
mind that I know, not what is best, but what is 
the only way left. Your father, Miss Faith,—1 
regret to say it,—is the /ate Vr. Bingham. This 
is cruel, but you must see yourself that it is not 
safe nor proper that you stay in that house any 
longer. You must throw away all your previous 
notions, however nice and ladylike. The Coeur 
d’Alene at present is not a summer resort. 


The doctor could not know how rapidly the 
manager’s household had been going to pieces 
in the last four-and-twenty hours. He had an- 
ticipated a hard time with Faith, and he was 
speculating what other “ pull” he could bring 
to bear upon her. Suspecting much, but know- 
ing nothing, of her relations with Darcie, he 
dared not mention to her that name; but he 
mentioned her name quite frankly that after- 
noon to Darcie, when he paid a visit to his 
lodgers in the cellar, and was struck by its ob- 
vious and painful effect. 

“ He has n’t made it, I’m afraid,” the doc- 
tor concluded, reverting in thought to the 
“heart solo” that he had charged upon Dar- 
cie. “No; he has n’t made it, and it’s taking 
every chip he ’s got to pay. The poor boy ’s 
busted, I do believe; and now what becomes 
of my little plan!” 

Nevertheless he broached his plan, for the 
case of Faith, it seemed to him, was desperate. 

* Boys,” said he in his cheeriest voice, “ we 
are going to have a regular monkey-and-parrot 
time of it here till the troops get in. ‘The 
militia ’s all very well, and we shall be power- 
ful glad to see them, but how do we know if 
they can stand up to these Molly Maguires ? 
And I’m not sure the idiots won’t blow up the 
bridges, or blow up anything else. There is all 
Montana to the back of ’em, and Butte is run 
by the Miners’ Union. 

“ And Darcie, do you know, they have found 
that missing letter of yours ? The gentle Abby 
helped herself to it, out of your clothes, I 
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guess; that ’s the kind of house it is at pres- 
ent. She has shared the contents of it pretty 
generally among her friends — used it against 
you every way she can, to justify their treat- 
ment of you, doubtless. They did n’t know 
exactly what they had against you before, but 
now they know. You must have hit them 
pretty hard in thatletter. I found this outabout 
ten minutes ago, and it struck me as a very 
nasty complication. I ’mina hurry to get you 
gone. They have marched on Wardner to deal 
with the Bunker Hill and Sullivan as they dealt 
with the Frisco; but if some one should happen 
to ask, ‘ Where is that British spy?’ or ‘ Where 
is big Mike, the bloody scab ?’ they could spare 
fifty men or so, easy, on special duty, in a case 
like this; and if they should come up here by 
daylight, your exit up the gulch would n’t be 
sO private as one could wish. 

“* Now, I propose you start not later than to- 
night. I will have my horse up there in the 
corral by the mouth of your winze, and when 
you hear my usual clinkum-clankum on the 
coal-hod outside the kitchen door, take that for 
asignal the coast is clear. Pack up a little grub, 
and remember the trail is a bad one at night, 
and don’t press the pony ; where he hesitates, 
you had better get down and crawl. Mike 
knows how amusing it is on the old trail, going 
round Sunset Peak. You want to strike for Bea- 
ver Canon by the way of Carbon, and come out 
at Charley Mead’s place, the old placer-campon 
the river. And there, if you can get a boat, you 
had better leave the road, and take to the river. 
You will avoid Kingston, which may be in the 
hands of the strikers, and I don’t think you 
could make it by the road, anyhow, below the 
big jam, such a road as it is, with a horse and a 
wounded man and a girl.” 

“A gurl!” echoed Mike, in blunt amaze- 
ment; then, catching the doctor’s eye, he held 
his peace, and went off to the far end of the 
cellar, where he busied himself noisily hauling 
boxes around, and taking stock of provisions, 
in case they might need to put in a fresh re- 
quisition for the journey. 

“ Miss Bingham must go with you,” the 
doctor was saying to Darcie in a cool, peremp- 
tory tone. “I take the responsibility of that 
myself.” 

Darcie was turning red and white, and his 
knees were shaking under him. “ Has she said 
that she will go ?” he asked, avoiding the doc- 
tor’s eye. 

“T have n’t asked her, and I don’t propose 
to. What does she know? Of course she ’d 
say she could n’t go. It is time, now, for the 
men to do something, if there are any men left 
in this dastardly mine. Do you know what the 
old man has done ?” and the fiery little doctor 
exploded again over the “ cowardly telegram,” 
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which, he said, was “a disgrace to the mine and 
to every man connected withit.” The doctor re- 
fused to set down that action of Mr. Bingham’s 
to the score of humanity, or concern for the 
company’s property, which shows how loss of 
reputation in several ways may destroy a man’s 
credit in the few ways remaining, and rob him 
of the last charitable doubt. 

* Did you ever read a story called ‘ Better 
Dead ?’ I don’t know the name of the crank 
who wrote it,” the doctor added modestly,— he 
was not literary in his tastes,— “ but he hit on 
a good phrase right there. I ’ve used it to my 
own satisfaction quite frequently since I read 
the thing. There’s a friend of ours, not far from 
this, who were ‘ better dead.’ Heis dead. The 
vital spark hasbeen out ofhim so long it ’s inde- 
centto have him around, and we may as well be 
frank about it. I ’ve lived long enough in the 
West not to have many prejudices, but there 
are one or two things I cannot stand. I can’t 
stand a coward, and I can’t stand a man who 
does n’t know how to take care of his women- 
folks. To see a girl like Miss Bingham mixed 
up with such an outfit as that! Now, ifshe can’t 
be taken out of this place any other way, I will 
elope with her myself, and that might make 
trouble in the family. But there ’s no need of 
me when here are you two fellows, w ho stood 
by her once before when the old man went 
back on her. And she went under fire for you, 
just as if she ’d been brought up to it. Her 
conduct that night shows what she can do if 
required. It’s no slouch of a trip I ’ve laid out 
for you, and I ’m sorry, Darcie, you had the 
bad taste to get shot, just as two arms would 
have been so mortally convenient. I’m afraid 
the journey will be rough on you.” 

“It isno use, doctor,” said Darcie, quietly, 
in the bitterness of a despair that was beyond 
words; “she will never go in the world —not 
with me. They have shown her that letter, and 
she thinks I have lied to her; moreover, I ac- 
cused her to her face of opening it, and read- 
ing it herself.” 

“ That was pleasant,” said the doctor, dryly. 
“ Any other little endearments pass between 
you? Is this your international style of court- 
ship? I ’ve wondered how you Englishmen 
managed to get on so fast with our girls ! 

“Well, she is thinking about your safety, 
now, purely on account of the reparation we 
owe you at the mine. It is on her conscience 
that she wishes she knew where you are. I 
have n’t told her yet ; it ’s just as well to let you 
stay on her conscience awhile longer; you ’ll 
never be in a safer place, and she has got to 
have something there. But don’t presume upon 
it. Has it occurred by this time to your inves- 
tigating mind that there might be ways for a 
lady to come by the contents of a letter, be- 
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sides helping herself to it? Do you know that 
the old man — I won’t call him her father — 
confronted her with that information you have 
been collecting, and accused her of helping you 
to get it, and of being your ‘ wile accomplish’ 
generally ?— on the word of Abby!” 

“ Don’t make it any worse, doctor!” pleaded 
Darcie, humbly. “I knowshecan never forgive 
thatshadow ofathoughtinme. Yetitseemed,as 
she put it,a simple statement of the fact.” 

“ Of what fact ?” 

“ That she had read my letter. I’m not de- 
fending myself —” 

“ T should hope not,” the doctor coincided, 
while Darcie was realizing that he had _ pur- 
chased a great relief at the expense of a deeper 
despair. “ Suppose she had read it ? She was 
the judge whether she could read it or not; 
women seem to be able to do things that men 
can’t do, and vice versa, if you’ve noticed. Any- 
how, when a fact about a girl you believe in, 
rather, is impossible on the face of it, I would n’t 
meddle with it; especially if she furnished the 
fact herself. Women and facts are the queerest 
things when they get thoroughly mixed; you 
have simply to choose between your woman 
and your facts. In your case, Darcie, I need n’t 
say I’d take the woman every time.” 


(To be concluded.) 


MILLETS LIFE 


DESCRIBED BY 


HILE studying with my brother 
Frangois in his studio at Bar- 
bizon, I became familiar with 
painting as well as with draw- 
ing and modeling. We worked 
in the studio from eight in the 

morning till six in the evening, the only inter- 

ruption being for dinner. At six o’clock in the 
evening we were called to supper. 
His plan for me was to draw and model al- 
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“You would if it was n’t too late,” said 
Darcie. “It all comes to the same thing; she 
will never go with me. But if she must go, 
perhaps she will go with Mike. Tell her, doc- 
tor, that I’m not going. I am wo/ going. I’m 
going to stay and finish my work. I came here 
to do it, and I shuffled out of it for a selfish 
reason ; now I intend to see it through. I was 
a spy ; she believes that I am one still. If need- 
ful, I will meet the fate of a spy; it seems to 
be meant for me.” 

“ Oh, come off the roof, and do as you are 
told! The orders are, Women and wounded 
to the rear. You will meet all the ‘fate’ you 
want between here and the Old Mission to- 
morrow night. Now you need n’t stand there 
looking as pale as Mike’s new pipe, disputing 
what a girl will do or what she will not do. 
I will answer for the girl; she will be on hand, 
mind you, to start when you start. You are 
to deliver her to my wife, Mrs. William Simp- 
son, at Spokane, and telegraph me directly 
you arrive. I ‘ll be in to shake hands by 
and by. 

“‘ Mike, see that you cover up all that fresh 
earth in the corner with ashes: it ’s less con- 
spicuous in case they get on to your trail while 
it is hot.” 


Mary Hallock Foote. 


AT BARBIZON.' 


HIS YOUNGER BROTHER. 


he greatly admired the forest, his preference 
was for the plain. There he found himself con- 
stantly ez rapport with the subjects which he 
treated. Whether he saw fields of wheat or of 
clover; a woman leading her cows by a rope 
to pasture them in the fields; a herd of cows 
belonging to a large farm; a shepherd keep- 
ing his sheep with the aid of his dogs, or put- 
ting himself at the head of the flock, and the 
dogs keeping the procession in order, watching 








ternately. I had clay at my disposal, and when meanwhile to see that none remained behind 
fatigued with the crayon I took the clay. Fran- or went astray from the others—all these sub- 
cois made me understand that the study ofform jects fascinated him, and kept him constantly 
is accomplished quite as well with crayon as in an attitude of observation, of which he 
with clay or any other material. With crayon never tired. Usually I accompanied him in 
one makes a semblance of the form by light and_ his rambles. 
shade; with clay is made a reality, a true re- © When it was harvest-time, he would often 
lief. The end is the same — the study of form. lead the way to the places where he hoped to 
It is the means only which differ. see the harvesters at work. When we were at 
After supper Francois often went to take a little distance from them, he would stop. 
a walk on the plain or in the forest. He was “See,” he would say: “all their movements 
fond of watching the beautiful evening effects count. There is nothing done uselessly. No- 
which are produced on the plain, andalthough tice, too, how well the light strikes them, and 
1 See “The Story of Millet’s Early Life,” by his brother, in THE CENTURY for January, 1893. 
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absorbs all the little details, till there remain 
only the stronger accents of shade which define 
here and there the luminous masses. The light 
of the plain is entirely different from that of the 
studio, where it enters only by a window. It is 
something of which a good many painters who 
never go out of Paris have no idea.” 

It sometimes happened that these harvesters 
would notice that we were observing them, and 
some of the band would say to the others: “See 
these Parisians who are looking at us. I should 
like to see them do our work. It is another 
thing to hold pencils, hey ?” 

Frangois once said to them, “Ah, what you 
do is very difficult, is it not ? ” 

“ If you wish to try it, you will find out,” 
replied one. “ Here, take my scythe.” 

This did not disturb Frangois. He took the 
scythe, and began to cut the wheat with an ease 
and skill superior to theirs. They did not watch 
him long before they exclaimed: “ Ah, mon- 
sieur, it is not the first time you have done this 
work! You do it better than we.” 

Continuing our walk, we came upon other 
objects of artistic interest. These were people 
binding the wheat into sheaves, and others load- 
ing the carts, and transporting the sheaves to 
the place where they were piling them in huge 
stacks. Frangois watched this with great eager- 
ness, saying to me: “ See the grand movements 
of the men who lift the sheaves on their pitch- 
forks, to give them to those who are on the 
stacks. Itis astonishing, toward the approach 
of night, how grand everything on the plain 
appears, especially when we see figures thrown 
out against the sky. Thenthey look like giants.” 

As we went on, the sun began to descend 
below the horizon, and the whole extent of 
the plain was plunged into that vague light 
which follows the setting sun, and all became 
mysterious. 

We heard sounds where we saw nothing; 
at a little distance we could see unaccountable 
forms moving in the darkness. All this pro- 
foundly impressed Frangois, and he drew my 
attention to these mysterious evening effects 
that I might share his sensations. Then we 
turned about, and, once at home, Frangois em- 
ployed his time in reading. Sometimes he 
would read till eleven o’clock or even later. 
He was not an early riser. Generally it was 
eight or half-past eight before he breakfasted. 
Immediately after, he went to his easel, and 
worked until called to dinner. 

All his pictures or drawings were made at 
the studio. His imagination answered to all 
his needs. Sometimes he would go out for an 
instant to observe certain effects, either of the 
clouds, or of light on some object in regard to 
which he felt the necessity of informing him- 
self. Returning to the studio, he would exe- 
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cute from memory what he had learned and 
appropriated from nature. 

He was often in the habit of looking at na- 
ture with a little black glass which he carried 
with him. In this way he obtained many valu- 
able hints, for the black glass represents objects 
in a gamut, or scale, a little darker than they 
naturally are, and this is what one is obliged to 
do in painting, because, with the colors at one’s 
disposal, actual light cannot be rendered ex- 
actly as it isin nature. The artist can produce 
an equivalent, but only in a darker scale, and, 
in accomplishing this, the black glass gives him 
very excellent assistance. 


Our little excursions were not always di- 
rected toward the plain. We often went into 
the forest, our house being only five minutes’ 
walk from the entrance-gate. This enabled us, 
in a very short time, to reach the localities of 
greatest interest. 

This grand old forest of Fontainebleau is 
everywhere very beautiful, and, far from being 
monotonous in character and simply a forest 
of trees, it has a great variety of other natural 
beauties. Certain parts contain rocky hills, 
enriched here and there by thick heath grow- 
ing on a sandy soil. In places one sees great 
heaps of rocks of sandstone formation piled 
one above the other on the slope of the hills, 
as if large masses of water formerly had rushed 
through all this country, loosening the immense 
rocks, and heaping them one upon the other. 
One peculiarity of these rocks is that many 
of them are formed like great living monsters. 
When we went into the forest toward night- 
fall Francois was always deeply moved. It 
seemed to him as though we were amid a 
crowd of antediluvian monsters, and he enjoyed 
pointing out to me the semblance to living 
forms of these mysterious shapes. 

When we went in another direction, as in 
that of the Bas Bréau, we found an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect. Here stood oaks of gigantic di- 
mensions, showing the characteristics of great 
antiquity ; some of them having trunks so hol- 
lowed by age that we could easily enter them. 
Some of the branches of others were dead and 
broken, and had become closely interlaced with 
creeping vines, thus forming a thicket which 
was nearly impenetrable. We were able to go 
through these thickets only by little paths which 
had been opened by the cows, as they were led 
day by day to pasture. 

Lately, the Department of the Forests has 
opened roads through all these thick woods, to 
enable carriages to pass into regions heretofore 
unexplored, and names have been given to 
certain trees and rocks which serve as guides 
to the explorers of the forest. 

Here one finds a tree called “La Reine 

















Blanche,” there is the “ Charlemagne”; here 
the “Rousseau Rock,” there the “ Millet 
Rock,” etc. 

While we loitered in this wilderness, so fas- 
cinated with its weird beauty that we could 
scarcely leave it, we sometimes perceived in 
certain gaps through the trees the beautiful 
red tints of the setting sun, and Frangois would 
say: “How suggestive that is of ideas for 
beautiful cathedral windows! And notice how 
these great trunks form columns, such as cathe- 
drals have to sustain their domes. Evidently 
the ancients were struck by the aspects of for- 
ests, and many of their architectural inventions 
have thus been suggested.” 

A little later it would become very dark, 
and this was the hour when the deer began to 
venture out of their lairs. Sometimes, as we ar- 
rived at the turning of a thicket, a stag, surprised, 
sprang from his covert, and like a flash darted 
through the bushes, making their branches 
crack, 

Frangois always went home full of these 
impressions, and during the evening the mem- 
ory of what we had seen would suggest to 
him some composition for a picture. ‘Taking 
his pencil, on the first piece of paper that came 
to his hand he would sketch an idea, then 
seek to find the clearest way of presenting it, 
that it might be intelligible. 

If any one came to pass the evening with 
him, it was usually another artist, or some 
one fond of talking about art. Long conver- 
sations, sometimes controversies, would then 
ensue. 

When he met those who were congenial, and 
who sympathized with his ideas, Frangois liked 
much to express his thoughts on art; but he 
seldom met any one with whom he could talk 
with an open heart—that is to say, by whom 
he felt himself sufficiently understood to dare 
tell all that he felt. In order the more clearly 
to express his thought, he had the habit, while 
talking on art, of using his pencil. On any bit 
of paper he would make an offhand sketch, 
showing how he understood the subject under 
discussion. By the end of the evening he would 
have made several sketches, to which, however, 
he attached no importance whatever. But they 
often showed a very original composition, and 
certain persons did not scruple to carry them 
away as souvenirs. This was observed, and 
later it was not easy to secure these sketches. 
During the long evenings of winter Frangois 
was accustomed to read a great deal, often hours 
at a time. Sometimes he would read aloud. 
This instructed the children, and interested 
every one. His reading was very enjoyable, for 
he enunciated with distinctness, and with an 
intonation very easily caught by the ear. Al- 
though he stammered in conversation, his read- 
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ing was quite natural, and never fatiguing to 
the listener. For a while he was obliged to 
abstain from reading in the evening. It was 
too fatiguing for his eyes, the service of which 
was demanded first of all by his work. 

It was at Barbizon that Frangois first met 
Théodore Rousseau, and they became intimate 
friends, exchanging frequent visits both at their 
studios and at their homes. 

When Rousseau desired to take a walk, it 
was generally in the afternoon. He would 
come to the studio, and after having asked 
to see what Francois was doing, freely giving 
his opinion and his own ideas, would say : 

“Well, Millet, you have worked enough for 
to-day ; what do you say to taking a walk?” 

The invitation was usually accepted. I had 
the honor of being included, and we would set 
out, usually in the direction of the forest. 

“ Ah!” Rousseau would exclaim when he 
found himself facing an old oak-tree, “see, 
Millet, what a grand, beautiful character this 
old oak has, and how well placed is the rock 
behind it! How well all that is arranged!” 

From the height called Point-de-vue du 
Champ de Chailly we could see an immense 
panorama. On one side the view commanded 
the whole of that part of the forest called Bas 
Bréau. The foliage of the tree-tops was so 
abundant that it seemed to afford a solid sur- 
face, on which one could walk. On the other 
side was seen the plain of Chailly in immense 
extent, and with all its varied colors. 

“See, Rousseau, how grand, how immense! 
See how the wind makes those fields of wheat 
undulate like the waves of the sea!” 

Rousseau and Millet were very unlike, as one 
may infer from their work. Rousseau was es- 
sentially a landscape-painter, and it was in 
the woods that he found his favorite themes. 
The splendor of the setting sun, or a sheltered 
nook in the woods, were subjects he was fond 
of painting. Beautiful effects like these enrap- 
tured him, and naturally he sought toreproduce 
them. Millet, like Rousseau, was an admirer 
of the grandeur and richness of nature, but he 
was more deeply moved by another sentiment. 
In his mind it was man who played the prin- 
cipal part, and to his eyes the landscape was 
the stage on which the drama of humanity was 
represented. The continued labor which the 
life of man demands, his sufferings, his pains 
as well as his joys, his pleasures, his weariness, 
his rest, his peace— these were the conditions 
that appealed most strongly to Frangois’s im- 
agination, and it was these which he felt himself 
driven to paint. 

Because he chose his subjects among the 
workers, and showed them in their natural 
ways and work, political motives have some- 
times been attributed to him. It has been 
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said that he wished to show the miseries of the 
poor and to excite hatred toward the rich. For 
this reason the government authorities for a 
long time suspected him, and set him aside. 
But I can attest that such an idea never en- 
tered his head, and that politics never once 
suggested to him the subject of a picture or its 
omposition. He did not even read the polit- 
1 newspapers, and knew nothing of the in- 
triguing movements of the day, which every 
one else was discussing. 
He chose the subjects of his pictures from 
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BY WILLIAM SCOTT, MONTREAL, 


among the familiar objects of the life in which 
he had been brought up, and from the work 
that he himself had performed; not that he 
wished to delineate misery, but that he sym- 


pathized with the laborious peasant life. To 
him it seemed the most natural condition of 
man, and he knew by experience that the 
workers of the fields do not continually grum- 
ble at their occupation; that even in many 
instances they enjoy it, and know how to min- 
gle amusements with their labor. His subjects 
always impress one with his great love for hu- 




















manity, and are not presented to excite pity 
on the part of the beholder. If he represents 
a mother showing her daughter how to sew or 
knit, it is always with the affection and ten- 
derness of a mother. Or he represents a new- 
born lamb, which the shepherdess carries in 
her apron, the legs of the newly born being still 
too weak to walk to the sheepfold. The ewe 
follows her lamb, never taking her eyes from 
it, and has the anxious air of a mother trem- 
bling with love and tenderness for the safety 
of her little one. Thus he shows us the senti- 
ment of love as it exists in nature, even among 
the animals. 

He admired order and care in the mother 
of a family. He has never painted a peasant 
with clothes torn. He sometimes painted one 
with patched clothes; but surely this spoke of 
order in the home. He had a horror of people 
who went with clothes torn and unsewed, show- 
ing the want of neatness and care. 

His peasant is always honest and respect- 
able in his rustic but orderly ways, and never 
has a wicked or trivial air. He never made a 
portrait of an individual peasant. He tried to 
paint a type which would characterize the man 
of the fields. 

I have often heard him criticized for invari- 
ably choosing plain people as the subjects of 
his pictures, when he could just as well have 
selected pretty faces, and thus have given his 
works a better chance of selling. From acom- 
mercial point of view such criticisms, perhaps, 
were correct, but he chose above all to make 
a work of art, He felt that only by giving to 
his figures the expression and character which 
belonged to their condition could he obey the 
laws of beauty in art; for he knew that a work 
of art is beautiful only when it is homogen- 
eous. This is why Frangois was so long unap- 
preciated by the public, and why many, even 
now, do not understand him. 

During the summer Rousseau lived at Bar- 
bizon, but when winter came he went back to 
Paris, to pass the gloomy season, and to escape 
the solitude to which one was forcibly: con- 
demned in spending the winter at Barbizon. 
Rousseau was brought up in the city, and had 
been accustomed from childhood to enjoy the 
amusements in which Paris abounds during the 
winter. For this reason he dreaded an isolation 
of four or five months’ duration in that lonely 
village. Frangois did not thus dread the ap- 
proach of winter, for he was familiarized at a 
tender age with all its severity; yet when it was 
said that Rousseau was about to leave for Paris, 
it created a sensation. We felt that it would 
again be necessary to find resources in ourselves, 
and that we should now be deprived of all those 
agreeable reunions to which Rousseau had ac- 
customed us; for he was very hospitable, call- 
VoL. XLVII.— 117. 
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ing about him every summer a number of friends 
who came to pass that season in the country, 
and accommodating as many as his house would 
hold. There we met every year M. Diaz and 
his family, and many others who came to en- 
joy themselves in the country. 

During this period, the afternoon of every 
Sunday was devoted to pleasant walks in which 
we all joined ; in the evening, on returning to 
the village, we were generally invited to spend 
a few hours at Rousseau’s. These were sim- 
ple, and at the same time distinguished, soirées 
where gaiety and good humor always had their 
place. They were also of the deepest interest 
to those who could enjoy artistic and intellec- 
tual conversations. At times some of the guests 
would give us excellent music. All felt at ease 
at Rousseau’s home, he was so affable and kind 
to every one. One could not be near him and 
not grow fond of him. After his departure we 
found it indeed very lonely, and Barbizon then 
resumed its true rustic character. No more 
city people, no more artists ; we saw henceforth 
only peasants. But Frangois did not wholly re- 
gret this isolation of several months. 

On the plain, which sometimes was covered 
with snow,—and even before the snow fell, 
when the trees began to lose their leaves, and 
especially after the first frost, which hastened 
their fall,—there were sad and gloomy days. At 
such times we used to make excursions through 
the forest roads, and watch the continual rain of 
leaves, which an occasional stormy breeze would 
convert into an avalanche, thus deepening the 
impression of profound desolation which we ex- 
perienced. Then would come an unavoidable 
sense of sadness, which we felt and confessed 
to each other, as we continued our course. I 
once said to Frangois, “ It would be very pleas- 
ant to be able to pass the winter in a warmer 
climate, where one could continue to enjoy the 
verdureand the flowers.” “I donotthinkso,” he 
replied. “I should not like to be deprived of the 
impressions which winter gives me, nor would 
I care to live in a country that has no winter.” 

The winter days were too short for much 
work, and especially for Frangois, who never 
painted by the evening light. Whennight came, 
he would quit the studio and go home. The 
distance was not very great, the house being 
separated from the studio only by a small gar- 
den about twenty-five or thirty meters in length 
(ninety feet). As he entered the house his chil- 
dren sprang forward to meet him. He would 
then sit down by the fire, and, taking them on 
his knee, frolic with them, singing comic songs, 
and telling fantastic stories. Sometimes he 
would imitate the gendarme who laughs or the 
gendarme whocries. He greatly enjoyed these 
childish amusements, and entered into them 
with as much zest as the children themselves. 
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He was fond of staying at home, and rarely 
made visits to any one excepting Rousseau when 
the latter was at Barbizon. One trouble —head- 
ache — followed him throughout his life, caus- 
ing him many interruptionsand much suffering. 
The pain was often so severe as to forbid work- 
ing at least one or two days of each week. It 
was painful to watch his struggles against this 
frightful headache at a moment when he was 
actually obliged to finish his work. He would 
try to resist the evil, and forced himself to con- 
tinue in order to complete a painting; for the 
end of the month approached, and he knew that 
certain bills would surely be presented, and it 
was absolutely necessary to pay them. 

Notwithstanding this, he was often obliged 
to yield to the illness and to go to bed, to allow 
the most acute pain and the crisis to pass, and 
it was only on the next day, or the day after, 
that he could gather up his strength and re- 
sume his work. But not many days elapsed be- 
fore pain returned anew, and thus the difficulty 
went on. His whole life was disturbed, and his 
work interrupted, by these headaches, which 
never permanently left him. During his later 
years the pain became less acute, but gave place 
to a dull, heavy feeling which allowed him very 
little time for work. Had he not been obliged 
tosuccumb to this cruel affliction, he would have 
been able to produce at least double the work 
that he has done. “Ah,” he sometimes said to 
me, “if I had never quitted the open-air life of 
the fields, and its work, I should not have had 
to suffer all these terrible headaches!” 

Besides depriving him of so much time, and 
causing such suffering, destroying his consti- 
tution, and being a detriment to him in every 
way, this trouble also cost him large sums of 
money ; for several physicians successively ex- 
hausted all their science on him, and made him 
take frightful quantities of medicine, which did 
not cure him, yet were very expensive. Strange 
to say, they all forbade him to drink coffee, and 
coffee was the only thing that gave him any 
relief! He would return to it after trying every- 
thing that was prescribed. Very strong black 
coffee, free from adulteration, was a necessity 
to him. 

He never could get such coffee except at 
home or at the houses of his friends. If taken 
ill when in Paris, he would try to get a cup of 
coffee at those places which made a specialty 
of it; but he never could find a place where it 
was pure. There was always chicory or some- 
thing else mixed with it, and it would not pro- 
duce the desired effect. Then he had to go 
about suffering from headache, and it often 
happened that he was obliged to return to his 
quarters and to go to bed till the next day. This 
harassed him much, for when he went to Paris 
it was always on business at the end of the 
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month, and he knew that he must return in 
time to face the notes due on the first. Under 
such circumstances, when I was settled in Paris 
he often had recourse to me. 

Below I give a few letters received from him 
on the subject. I have in my possession many 
others bearing on the same: 


MY DEAR PIERRE: As usual J am detained 
here by my headache. I need you at once at 
Barbizon. Come immediately if it is possible. 

FRANCOIS. 


Sunday morning. 

MY DEAR PIERRE: A severe and entirely un- 
usual sickness has come upon me. In addition to 
a painful headache, I have sore throat and a 
high fever. It was necessary that I should be 
bled, so that, although I am again on my feet, I 
have been terribly shaken. 

All this has forbidden work, and prevents my 
going to Paris for my fiz du mois [monthly pay- 
ment]. I have not the strength to doit. Carefully 
observe, then, what I ask of you for me: Go to 
Rousseau’s on Tuesday morning, and there you 
will find a sum of money, four hundred and fifty 
francs, I think. Bring it tome the same day. Go 
to Rousseau’s before noon, in order to be here 
at dinner-time. If you cannot do this, tell me 
quickly, so that I can devise some other means 
to get this money, for Wednesday is the end of 
the month. You clearly understand how impor- 
tant it is that you should be here Tuesday even- 
ing with the four hundred and fifty francs which 
you will find at Rousseau’s. You may say to him 
that I did not have the strength to goto Paris. | 
shall try to be there in the early part of next 
month, and shall doubtless set out on Monday of 
Easter week, for it is absolutely necessary that I 
should go then. 

Good-by, and good health to you. Except 
myself, every one is all right here. Your brother, 

FRANCOIS. 


Monday evening. 

MY DEAR PIERRE: It is necessary that you 
should come to Barbizon without fail to-morrow 
evening. 

You know that the train leaves at five o’clock 
and something. 

Go to Rousseau’s to-morrow afternoon at three 
o’clock, in order that I may intrust you with what 
you will have to bring. Your brother, 

FRANCOIS MILLET. 


I count on you, for it is absolutely necessary 
that I remain here for important business. 


Every time he went to Paris his headquarters 
were at Rousseau’s. When he returned home 
to Barbizon he was always very much fatigued, 
and a day of rest was necessary before he could 
resume his work. 

Thus his life passed, divided almost equally 
between work and suffering. When he was well, 
he seemed to be proof against everything. He 
was built like a Hercules, and was sometimes 
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glorious in his strength. When free from his 
malady, he was a very pleasant companion, be- 
ing fond of gaiety and wit, and provided he 
found himself with people who sympathized 
with his tastes, and quickly took the sense of his 
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bons mots, he was often brilliant. One would 
never have supposed, on seeing him thus joyous 
in company, that perhaps the next day he would 
be overcome by sickness, unable to stir, or to 
raise his head from the pillow. 


Pierre Millet. 





HY would n’t the Gundlestone 
& placesuitthis man?” he would 
ask, or, “Say, why wouldn’t the 
Bradstock place be exactly the 
thing for him?” 

He would generally stand 
with one foot onthe hub of our 
wheel, in a leisurely way. Sometimes he would 
whittle while he talked, and he and my conduc- 
tor would discuss the matter back and forth, 
and endeavor to settle my destinies between 
them with small interference on my part. In 
the beginning, at least, I could not find it in 
my heart to repine at these or any other de- 
lays. The blessed peace of the country was all 
around us; it was the season of apple-blossoms 
and lilacs ; an inclement winter was only lately 
over, and I had left behind me, as the latest 
reminiscence of New York, a journey on the 
elevated railway, which, in its odious over- 
crowding, was an epitome of all the false and 
wearisome conditions that made an escape from 
life in the metropolis seem desirable. 

I didnot repine at New Canaan, forinstance, 
the objective point of my first day’s journey. 
It is a trim, thriving village of brick and wood 
in the American way, an hour and three quar- 
ters from New York, and even nearer when the 
connection northward from Stamford is close. 
My companion in that region was a poet and 
ex-journalist, who had put into successful prac- 
tice the theories of a healthful, natural, beau- 
tiful rural life, which so many profess and so few 
act upon. He was carrying on mixed farming 
on twenty-five acres of well-improved land; 
his farm-house scarcely differed from others of 
the older sort except in its tone of yellow ocher, 
and in the touches of a refined, highly civilized 
taste within. He had restored an impaired 
health, and he was cultivating the muse, I think, 
with greater success than ever. I do not pre- 
tend that he had found the secret of perfect 
happiness,—for human life is everywhere, as 
we know, a state in which much is to be en- 
dured and little enjoyed,—but he certainly had 
secured many of the rational essentials to it. 








His home looked down from the top of one of 
those characteristic ridges four or five hun- 
dred feet in altitude which here run parallel 
to the general formation of the State, and make 
a succession of north and south valleys. Pleas- 
ant maple-shaded roads followed most of their 
crests, and these we proceeded to explore very 
thoroughly. 

It was an indication of a certain ambition 
that a bare-looking house on the edge of the 
village, with ten acres of land, was held at 
$10,000. I could have taken with gusto the 
very first country-place to which wecame. This 
consisted of thirty-four acres of good land in 
grass, and a very respectable suburban house, 
with, behind it, the original one-story farm- 
house. The modern house could have been re- 
deemed from its Philistine effect by some deft 
touches, and the other would have made acapi- 
talstudio, work-shop, or play-room forchildren. 
The buildings were a little sheltered from the 
north by the crest of the hill and a charming 
apple-orchard, and in the distant view one had 
the white spire of a Norwalk church, and Long 
Island Sound. This property, twelve minutes’ 
drive from the station, was held at $5000. One 
could have sold off a number of other residence 
sites from it, though, and thus brought one’s 
friends about, a thing thatisalwaysto be thought 
of in a practical way, considering the loneliness 
which from first to last remains the most for- 
midable objection to the whole experiment, and 
perhaps really the only important one. I know 
Thoreau has said, “Woe to that man who needs 
a friend!” but I speak from the point of view 
of a natural human craving for neighborly help 
in need, and neighborly relaxation in time of 
mental dearth. 

We saw a poor little house, with a wet cellar 
and a moderate patch of ground, for $1800; 
another better house, but no larger, with 75 
acres, for $4000; and then a very attractive 
fourteen-room house, with 60 acres, which 
the owner had lately bought for $2000 and 
would sell for $3000. This was the keynote 
of an upward tendency in prices with which I 
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was constantly to meet. Only one deserted 
house was seen that day, and this in a most 
charming site, on a grass-grownroad, with large 
maple-trees before it. It was only waiting to be 
pulled down and replaced by another — falling 
to pieces of old age, as all houses and men 
must do at some time. The state of the gray 
shingles which sheathed the whole exterior was 
its most astonishing feature: they were worn and 
softened away till they resembled feathers, and 
the house seemed covered with a gray plumage 
instead of wood. Within the house lay an old 
shoe,—a woman’s,—as if the last tenant, at 
whatever remote date she had departed, had 
shaken off the dust of her feet upon it forever- 
more. The land of this farm was rented, how- 
ever, and was still held at a proper sense of its 
value. 

This was not yet the country of “abandoned 
farms,” but it has seemed useful to set down a 
few such data for comparison. Here one was 
so near the metropolis that he might go daily 
to business there if he liked; but I did not find, 
as I went on, that greater remoteness brought 
anything like the proportional drop in prices 
that might have been expected. 

Wilton, on the Housatonic railroad, leading 
northward from Norwalk, was the first place 
properly on my list of abandoned farms, as 
described in the official catalogues devoted to 
the subject. But perhaps the reader does not 
know about these catalogues, Ihave found that 
many well-informed people, even those with 
a business interest in knowing, do not. So I 
willexplain. At the time of unusual farm depres- 
sion three or four years ago, when the aban- 
doned farm, now so familiar, first began to be 
heard of, the leading New England Statesissued 
lists of such property, hoping to remedy the evil, 
and they have from time to time put forth new 
editions. Massachusetts is the only one, how- 
ever, that admits the word “ abandoned ” into 
the title of its pamphlet. This is called, “A 
Descriptive List of Farms in Massachusetts 
Abandoned or Partially Abandoned.” Connec- 
ticut, perhaps to save the feelings of owners and 
to uphold the reputation of its territory, simply 
calls her own, “ A Descriptive Catalogue of 
Farms for Sale.” So, too, Vermont has only 
“A List of Desirable Farms at Low Prices,” 
and New Hampshire phrases it merely, “ Se- 
cure a Homein New Hampshire.” Yet, when I 
came to know the field, I did not find any such 
great amount of euphemism in these titles after 
all, for while it is well enough to call a spade a 
spade, there is no need of being so plain-spoken 
as to call a thing a spade which is nothing of 
the sort. 

Let me set down here at once, after an ex- 
tended tour of inquiry, my conclusions as to the 
abandoned farm. It is a pure figment of the 
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imagination; it is a moving text for statisticians 
of a sentimental turn, and newspaper para- 
graphers who have never been out to see the 
facts for themselves — it does not exist. 

In reply to my written application, Rhode 
Island made answer, with conscious pride, that 
she had no such catalogues and no such farms, 
Maine has prepared a few figures in one of the 
reports of her Board of Labor, wherein the large 
number of 3398 abandoned farms is spoken of 
(this was in 1890), but these were not identified 
in such a way as to be located and visited, and I 
was obliged, by my experience elsewhere, to be 
doubtful even about Maine. New York and 
Pennsylvania made the same reply as Rhode 
Island. New Jersey conceded a very few such 
farms. Some of the Southern States did not 
reply at all, and South Carolina said that there 
were within her borders a good many small 
tracts, taken for taxes, which would be sold for 
from 50 cents to $1 anacre, but well improved 
land was scarce, and commanded from $4 to 
$20 an acre. 

When I had got together all the catalogues, 
I proceeded to lay out my plan of campaign. 
In the first place, I confined it to New England, 
already a vast, formidable domain. I had before 
me, as enumerated in the lists, 318 farms for 
Connecticut, 887 for Massachusetts, 317 for 
New Hampshire, and 200 for Vermont, 1722 
in all. Or the total would reach 5120 if one 
wished to take pains to look up also the very 
large number in Maine, about which I think it 
a great pity we have not more specific infor- 
mation. It was obviously impossible to visit 
all, as there are so many other things in a hu- 
man life to do besides settling this problem, 
however interesting. I purposed, therefore, to 
select a certain field which should offer a unity 
of character. This was found in the hill-country 
of western Connecticut, the Berkshires of Mas- 
sachusetts, the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
and the White Mountains of New Hampshire. 
I confined myself, in fact, chiefly to this line. 
Next I tried to select typical places. I marked 
especially the cheaper places, for when you 
are looking for an abandoned farm, it is reason- 
able to ask that, even if it be not abandoned, 
it shall at least be cheap. I erossed off those 
offered at $7000, $10,000, and even as high 
as $18,000, as having no place in this inquiry. 
Enterprising owners had taken advantage of 
the issue of the catalogue to insert free adver- 
tising for their property. In general, too, even 
the cheaper places offered were held at about 
the prices ruling for similar farming property 
roundabout, unless they were depreciated for 
some private and local reason—as a desper- 
ate pressure on the owner to sell, or, more of- 
ten, because of their lack of intrinsic worth. 
If there are still some who fancy, as many 
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of the jeremiads we have heard would lead us to 
suppose, that there are fine places lying mourn- 
fully desolate which one has only to take posses- 
sion of to make his own, let them be quickly 
undeceived. 

There was a fascination in going over the 
catalogues in advance. I had some of them on 
the ocean steamer, when coming back from 
Europe, and, studying them with an appreci- 
ative friend, we found no end of interest in try- 
ing to divine what kind of people these sellers 
might be, and what their real history and degree 
of need. Now it was some gleam of light on 
quaint human nature that appeared in the few 
dry lines of description; now some hint of na- 
ture’s charm—a fragrant pine-grove, a double 
row of sugar-maples before the door, or a trout- 
brook —that took the fancy along withit. Asa 
rule, they describe the land as having “a never- 
failing stream,” but one man said thathisstream 
would “last aslong as time lasts,” which seemed 
to make it considerably more permanent. The 
descriptions, gathered through the care of town- 
clerks and similar officers, were, in the main, in 
the owner’s language, which often gave a racy, 
homely flavor. “ Red raspberries enough on 
the place to pay the interest” was a casual item, 
and telegraph-poles, or railroad-ties, or stone- 
quarries, enough to pay for the whole, were fre- 
quently alleged. 

“T have lived here sixty years. Reason for 
selling, old age and poor health,” said one. We 
thought there was a touch of pathos in that, 
and there was a humorous pathos, too, in the 
grave business arrangements proposed by many 
for almost infinitesimal sums. One would take 
$100 cash, and let the remaining $150 lie—or 
“lay,”’as hesaid—onmortgageat five percent., 
making a total of $250 for his farm. And we 
admired the pluck of a woman proprietor who 
wrote, “If I was a man, no money would buy 
the place.” 

The mountain region selected might properly 
be supposed to contain the greatest proportion 
of neglected farms, while the very ruggedness 
that made it less desirable for farming: would 
insure the picturesque sites, the elevation, and 
the healthful air, most to the taste of seekers for 
country homes. It still remained a formidable 
problem how to get about among the compara- 
tively few places selected after the sum had 
been reduced to its lowest terms. I can imag- 
ine a man with a small capital who is seek- 
ing a cheap farm, and wants to give himself 
scope enough to choose the best, quite using 
up his modest means in the search amid so 
many. The farms are back from the stations, 
which are generally small ones too, where trains 
are not frequent, and one cannot visit many ina 
day. The owner, or somebody else, must take 
the seeker a considerable drive to see them. I 
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wished to feel sure that there would be some- 
body to show me the place on reaching it, and 
I entered into considerable preliminary corre- 
spondence to that end. But this, again, is im- 
practical; for, owing to the uncertainty of the 
demands upon one, and the desultory convey- 
ances at one’s command, it is not always pos- 
sible to keep appointments. 

Just before I was to set out, I was apprised 
by the correspondent I had arranged to meet 
the very first day that engagement would not 
hold good if the weather was bad. This was 
eminently proper, for nothing could be less use- 
ful than to slop about looking at rural property 
in the rain. Only, if I did not join him on that 
day, any engagement for the next day would be 
thrown out, and then that for the next also, and 
so on, all toppling over like a row of bricks fall- 
ing against one another. Another startling little 
detail was a postal from my second day’s cor- 
respondent, stating that he had been drawn on 
jury for a murder trial, and could not come; 
but this, fortunately, was followed by still an- 
other, saying that he had been excused, and it 
was all right again. A business man at Ca- 
naan,— old Canaan this time, in the northwest 
corner of the State,—- to whom I had been rec- 
ommended for aid and comfort in my cause, no- 
tified me next that, owing to pressing demands 
upon him elsewhere, he could be at his home 
for our purpose only on the following Monday 
and Saturday. But I, for my part, could not 
possibly reach him by Monday, while, on the 
other hand, by the succeeding Saturday I must 
be well on beyond him. I could not pass much 
time in merely awaiting his leisure. I mention 
these circumstances only to show the various 
small difficulties that lie in the way of such a 
journey as mine. But this was not the first time 
that things rather difficult to plan have proved 
easy to execute: on the whole, I entered into 
very few preliminaries, but left the most to 
fortune; and I must say that fortune served 
me fairly well. 


I ARRIVED at rural Wilton — after renewing 
overnight at South Norwalk my acquaintance 
with the minor American hotel —at an ex- 
tremely early hour in the morning. But they 
are astir betimes in the country, and, with all 
I had to do before me, I lost nothing by the 
seasonable arrival. Wilton is given by the 
census of 1890 a population of 1804 souls, as 
against, say, 2500 for New Canaan. By rail one 
arrives at merely a station and astore, with afew 
houses in sight down the track. Occasionally 
a store, with post-office attached, is found here 
and there, to serve the needs of the various 
hamlets into which the town is divided. The 
beautiful maple-shaded roads are a feature 
of Wilton. One would say at first sight that 
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there could be but few such roads anywhere, 
yet Connecticut abounds with them. Some 
carping critics find fault with the maple, citing 
its slower and lesser growth as compared with 
the elm, and its troublesome way of littering 
up the walks in the season of shedding its pro- 
fuse leafage. But, oh, what a stream of harmo- 
nious colors is that litter from the glowing 
splendor of its autumn leafage! Whoever has 
once waded ankle-high in its rustling depths, 
has a sensation not easily forgotten, and one 
which ‘should offset much greater drawbacks 
than any here alleged. 

Surely my instinct was good: I found that 
two of the places marked for especial favor in 
my catalogue were already sold. The same 
thing happened more than once along my road; 
other people apparently had had the same ideas, 
and were looking forthe same things as I, Each 
of the places in question had seven acres of land 
and an eleven-room house. For the one $750 
was asked, for the other $1400, the latter having 
the better situation and buildings. The pur- 
chaser of one was a young New York girl, grati- 
fying with modest means a genuine taste for the 
country. She had first induced a young friend 
of her own sex to come and build a small cot- 
tage near her, and had then apparently con- 
verted the seniors of her family to her views, and 
had finally brought them all there. They were 
certainly very comfortable. They had turned 
the old farm-house into a country-seat, chiefly 
by giving it a coat of paint, and a name of its 
own. It had a pretty bit of woods at the back, 
and looked out over a stony pasture in front. 
The market-wagons which go about the coun- 
try roads more or less were not giving the 
inmates quite the full measure of attention 
desired, and they had just arrived at the stage 
of seeking a steady family horse. By way of 
an income-producing feature, the enterpris- 
ing young proprietor was cultivating mush- 
rooms in beds carefully prepared for the pur- 
pose in the cellar of the dwelling. It seemed 
successful, and a considerable quantity of the 
product was sent to market every other morn- 
ing at a dollar a pound. Later on, at the very 
attractive colony which a number of New York 
artists have planted on some of the old farms 
at Windsor, Vermont, I heard different accounts 
of the mushroom industry. “ We have been 
through the mushroom period,” said a friend 
there. He described the elaborate beds he had 
had most scientifically arranged for the crop,— 
out-of-doors in his case,— and added, “I as- 
sure you that mushrooms grew all over the 
place except in those beds,” 

I confess that I have always beeninfluenceda 
little by the romantic side of things,— too rare in 
this workaday world of ours,—and I trust that I 
always shall be. I was drawn to the second of 
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the two places in question, at Wilton, by its 
being put down as the site on which was found 
a part of the gilded lead statue of George ITI. 
It would be pleasant to have even so small a 
scrap of historical reminiscence on one’s own 
place. This statue occupies rather a promi- 
nent place in the district. Torn down origi- 
nally from the Bowling Green, New York, by 
patriots of the Revolution, it was freighted 
by sloop to one of the Sound ports, thence in- 
land by wagons; and the bulk of it finally 
reached Litchfield, where it was cast into bul- 
lets by the deft hands of the daughters of 
Governor Oliver Wolcott. But at Wilton dar- 
ing Tories stole large sections of it out of the 
wagons, and effectually buried them —build- 
ing better than they knew, be it remarked, for 
it is due to this circumstance that pieces finally 
came into the possession of the New York His- 
torical Society. 

A certain large piece was found in a swamp- 
hole back of a gray farm-house that rose im- 
posingly on a hillock above the strip of 
alluvium skirting the swift Housatonic. The 
swamp-hole was the main objection to this 
place; it might have been drained, perhaps, 
througha “swale” on a neighbor’s land, though 
this would probably have been expensive. 
There was a charming rugged approach from 
one side by a path and steps half cut in the 
natural rock, and grown with vines, It was said, 
too, that no tramp would ever mount there to 
beg, the tramp being a leisurely being averse to 
all undue exertion. The house, when reached, 
was found to be thinly built, needing, say, some 
$500 worth of repairs, and was so near the 
verge of the slope that it seemed about to slide 
down. It is hardly worth while, however, to 
formulate objections against it, as the owner, 
after first advancing his price from $1500 to 
$1800,— there were fifteen or twenty acres of 
pasture-land with it,— was finally unwilling to 
sell at all. 

On Wilton main street an excellent house 
and outbuildings, with villa-like lawn, and a 
farm of fifty acres in careful cultivation ex- 
tending deep behind it, could have been had 
for $4500, and another place of twenty acres 
for $2800. These were not in the catalogue, 
but the owners would sell, as was so often the 
case, if they got what they thought a profitable 
price. In general, you could buy about any 
place you pleased, and it was always good eti- 
quette, and even a flattering attention, to ask 
a man if his place was for sale. I did not want 
the place at the river-level, with its lands subject 
to overflow; or the one with innumerable rooms 
that had once been both boarding-house and 
boarding-school ; or the cottage and four acres, 
for $900, on a pretty, shaded rural cross-road — 
because it was not so much of a bargain as 
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the place already mentioned at $750, and its 
well had fallen in. I began to find that where 
there was cheapness there was generally some 
notable and sufficient reason for it. The trouble 
was often with the water-supply. Water was 
missing, too, from an old homestead which had 
seemed cheap at almost any price,— if only for 
its most delightful approach up a grassy bank 
on each side, and the ancient row of maples 
of great girth before it,— and there was an un- 
drainable swamp-hole in a cup-like hollow be- 
hind it. Not that a swamp is not a good thing ; 
you want one on your farm. Its borders are 
always green, and give the earliest pasture in 
spring ; the cattle can be turned out there all 
summer, and do not have to be led to water; 
and you can make a fish-pond, too, and stock it 
with carp. But it should have a place to itself 
in the midst of an estate of liberal size, and it 
should be the overflow of a living stream, and 
never stagnant drainage. 

An old crone admitted us when we knocked, 
a caretaker who blinked and gibbered in an 
eery way as if she were in a state of siege with 
all the universe against her. The interior, what 
with age and its squalid tenant, seemed disheart- 
eningly rotted away, and too far gone ever to 
be brought back to cleanness and sweetness. 
There is in the decay of a wooden house some- 
thing too much resembling our own mortal 
corruption, which a stone building never shows, 
not though it date from the time of Semiramis 
or the Cesars. Did one fancy a ghost, the crone 
herself seemed a fitting one. But, strangely 
enough, all throughout New England I heard 
almost no ghost-stories about these old houses. 
I wonder if I was right in ascribing this some- 
what to the influence of spiritualism? The 
modern ghost has become a rather familiar 
object, desired as an acquaintance by many, and 
welcomed to the abodes of the well-to-do living, 
instead of being sent to haunt tumble-down 
rookeries. The perishable fragility of wood is 
probably one of the reasons that aids the super- 
stition of the abandoned farm. There must 
come a time to every wooden structure, as to 
every “one-hoss shay” and the like, when its 
natural limit is reached, and it is cheaper to let 
it go to pieces than to repair it. The most com- 
plete example of such ruin I have ever seen 
was toward the close of my trip, near the city 
of New Haven. A proprietor, for a purely 
commercial end, was suffering his row of great 
ice-houses to topple down in picturesque de- 
struction, intending to replace them with new 
ones. If from this one might legitimately argue 
concerning the condition of the ice-trade, as in 
like manner the condition of these farms has 
been judged, what woeful jeremiads indeed 
might well be raised! 
Notice that none of the places I speak of 
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were abandoned; on the contrary, I was told 
that for the last a rent of $10 a month was 
demanded. In general, no houses were aban- 
doned that were intrinsically fitted for occu- 
pancy, and it was rare indeed to find any land 
that was not in some form returning income 
to its owners. I did not see much land pur- 
posely allowed to grow up to wood, but I 
heard it intelligently maintained that even if 
land were allowed to grow up to wood, it would 
produce six per cent. on the investment. 

The swift little river was always running on 
audibly behind Wilton’s peaceful street: We 
might dawdle, but it had engagements to turn 
many a mill-wheel below. My guide here was 
one of the very few of his kind who know just 
what a city person wants in the country. He 
knew thatit was pretty nearly the opposite of the 
demands of the actual denizen of the country. 
He was not surprised that I was willing to sac- 
rifice fertility of soil to a view, that I wished 
to have some gray boulders on my land, that 
I wished an old-fashioned house instead of a 
new-fashioned one, and that I would not have 
it too close upon the road, where one “could 
see everything going by.” There is something 
almost pathetic in the eagerness for compan- 
ionship which draws so many houses up to the 
very front of their lots; it seems as if they would 
get out into the very road, stop the passing 
teams, and ask them of their doings. It has 
spoiled a myriad charming building-sites. It is 
even worse than the narrow little piazza that 
was put on to darken the small windows of the 
already funereal “best room,” in the second pe- 
riod of farm-house evolution and prosperity. 
In such places all the brightness and warmth 
are concentrated in the kitchen and the living- 
room at the back or side, where, too, are often 
found some of the pleasant ample porches re- 
maining from the earlier period of the gambrel- 
roof, and the long roof sloping almost to the 
ground. It is agreeable to see how much inspir- 
ation these features give to our newer school of 
domestic architecture. It may yet take them 
back anewto the farm-house architecture where 
they originated. 

A part of my guide’s attention was claimed 
also by another client, a lady; but as our re- 
quirements were so different that we were in no 
way rivals, we drove to see some of the places 
together. This matron arrived, official cata- 
logue in hand, and desired a farm for fruit- 
growing. She had tried it before, and seemed 
to know whereof she spoke, and I was edified 
by their talk of the Clapp’s Favorite pear, the 
best time to plant your tomatoes and Lima 
beans, and how to spray your apple-trees for 
the codling-moth. It seemed as if the cata- 
logues had had much to do with the revived 
interest which was evidently in progress ; but 
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I was assured that they had not. Nor was the 
inquiry largely from city men, like myself, who 
wished to take the places for summer homes, 
a demand in which some have seen the salva- 
tion of these farms, as others have seen it in 
more grazing, in sheep, tame deer, apples, and 
wheat. The city men who inquire are only a 
very small part. The farms are being taken up 
by farmers for farming purposes. Many inquir- 
ies come from the West. One man that I know 
of, not having ready money to offer, proposed 
to pay for a place in bushels of wheat, at the 
market price, delivered at a Western railway- 
station. It is not so easy to prosper in the West 
as it once was, and many who have gone there 
turn back in desire to their New England birth- 
place. Professor Brewer of Yale, a most hope- 
ful writer on the subject of Eastern agriculture, 
asserts that there are more abandoned farms in 
Kansas than in New England, and that they are 
abandoned with better reason. There was a 
“ dull streak,” as some put it, in farming prop- 
erty three years ago, and the issue of the cat- 
alogues coincided with the darkest moment 
of the depression ; but the inevitable reaction 
set in, and it is the general testimony that ever 
since then things have been very much on the 
mend. 

I was strongly advised not to go to “‘ Nod,” 
the “ Land of Nod,” whose somnolent title had 
attracted my attention. I was told that the 
inhabitants there were fairly moss-grown in 
their remoteness, and when they came down 
from their wilds, and faced the dazzling civiliza- 
tion at the depot-store, they knew not what 
subjects to converse about, or scarcely what 
countenance to hold. The “back country,” or 
“’way back from a railroad,” is something of a 
bugaboo till one has tried it a little—as if there 
could really be any back country where our 
railways are so near together, and where all the 
face of the land was so well smoothed by long 
occupancy before the railway came in. Indeed, 
these districts will perhaps one day be at a 
premium; for it is there alone that true rural 
peace still lingers, and you can drive about the 
well-made roads without the chronic fear of 
being cut in two by a train at a grade-crossing. 

Those Nod people had nothing to distinguish 
them to the cursory eye; from the superior be- 
ings at the store, their shaded street was very 
pretty ; and they wanted as much for their lands, 
ormore. And as a general statement, one does 
not find a fool in a farmer, no matter where one 
may pick him up. His education is too exten- 
sive, in the varied avocations he must practise, 
and in the study of nature’s moods and capaci- 
ties. I leave it to general experience if that 
shrewd gray eye does not produce a certain feel- 
ing of respect, regardless of any rude dress or 
aspect in the figure to which it may belong. 





Over at Branchville I found an artist friend 
who had quietly taken up one of the old places 
long before the late hue andcry. He had painted 
the house a cheery red, put in some wide, low, 
Dutch windows, and had left the land virtually 
untouched. He claimed to have made a good 
deal of money out of it, however; but this proved 
to be only a piece of his humor. It was from 
pictures he had painted there that he had made 
the money. At Ridgefield, close by, they were 
erecting hundred-thousand-dollar residences, 
and I did not think it behooved me to go near 
so flourishing a community on this particular 
kind of quest. 

It was really not doing quite the fair thing 
by one’s own judgment to look for a farm at 
that season. I went northward with the apple- 
blossoms, and it was all a green, rolling, lush, 
perfumed, English-looking country. Isee that I 
can set down only a tithe of my peregrinations. 
Danbury, of which I had ignorantly expected 
nothing — whata delicious green boulevard that 
was that wound away from the main street in 
a gentle curve, with a tramway running along 
it, to the quiet name of Bethel! New Milford, 
fifteen miles farther on, had another of the de- 
lightful, wide elm-shaded streets, the very home 
of ancient peace. The white-robed figures of 
the women in summer garb moved in that 
verdant setting like the nymphs of a poetic 
dream. It was a public green, too, and there 
was a great deal of character in the row of 
wagons that the farmers used to hitch there, 
like a park of artillery, when they came in to 
do their shopping. 

I was driven to Judd’s Bridge, a mere halt 
with a store and a station, and I “flagged ” my 
own train on the Litchfield railroad, like a 
lawful sort of communist. The farmers were 
shingling their old buildings anew on this cross- 
country route, and had no semblance of aban- 
doning anything. Washington is no longer 
the mere “cluster of embowered white houses,” 
perched on the highest hill in the region, de- 
scribed by Dr. Holland in his attractive story 
of “ Arthur Bonnicastle.” He that has built for 
use must build next for vanity. It has beauti- 
ful villas, and is, like Ridgefield, like Litchfield, 
like Norfolk, one of the lovely rural places that 
prosperous fashion has adopted. Each is, in its 
way, a little Lenox. “Arthur Bonnicastle” has 
made the pleasant school there one of the sights 
to beseen; but as to farms, I heard of only one, 
and while I was at dinner the proprietor even 
of that one came in to say that it had been sold 
that very morning. 

Litchfield, I suppose, has the finest of all of 
the streets of its class, a magnificent stretch of 
velvety sward with a quadruple row of elms, 
summarily mounting perhaps the steepest of 
all the hills. Medieval builders would have zig- 




































zagged, and given us easy grades. He or they, 
whoever they were, who first introduced the 
pattern of such lovely thoroughfares should 
be of revered memory. The wheels of the dog- 
cart and of the village-cart were frequent in the 
land; a “ Colonial” casino was near comple- 
tion; the older business portion of the town had 
been destroyed by fire, and was replaced with 
more expensive brick. Not a house to rent, 
and people being turned away from door after 
door in a weary quest for summer board. If 
you want tolive in any of these places, you must 
build for yourself, and your building-lot will 
have a costly price per foot. For a farm some 
two or three miles away, which good judges in 
the town thought worth $2000 as a farm, I was 
asked $4000: it had become a villa site. 

So I went toa cross-roads farm, a good many 
miles distant, with which I had had consider- 
able correspondence. I had followed the ups 
and downs of the sickness of a certain “our 
Marcus,” on whose account it was for sale, so 
closely that, on arriving, I was able to inquire 
after the state of this really afflicted person with 
the familiarity of an old acquaintance. This 
was a variation of the usual farm-house type, 
with the small hall in the middle. Up-stairs 
were bedrooms, two very small and one of 
medium-size, “done off’ in the attic. The 
whole main bulk of the chimney in the L-part 
had been taken out, after what I found to bea 
much-prevailing modern practice. Its foun- 
dations still remained in the cellar, and its upper 
walls, supported perhaps by an iron strap or so, 
rested on the attic floor, while a congeries of 
stove-pipescame up through the floors from be- 
low, and entered the flues. The cast-iron stove 
had long since usurped the place of the fire on 
the hearth; the room of the latter became 
better than its company, and hence this non- 
descript arrangement. 

There were ninety acres of land, more or 
less, for no farms are ever accurately surveyed. 
Some thirty acres of it were in a sheep-pasture, 
at a distance from the rest, and I thought this 
rugged sheep-pasture, with its feeding Cots- 
wolds,—safe as yet from the dogs, despite the 
cruel stories of massacre I heard all along my 
route,— the most attractive part of the whole 
estate. If we had lived under the hillock and be- 
hind the thin line of maples, at this cross-roads, 
we should have heard the chink of the black- 
smith’s hammer, and should have had for other 
neighbors one store, where there was a benevo- 
lent-looking woman whose sugar-plums the 
children would have been certain to patronize 
largely ; and the post-office, in a private house, 
where the woman, unlike the storekeeper, was 
cross-looking, though that might have been 
only her superficial manner. ‘Then there was 
another house, with some sort of poorimmigrant 
VoL. XLVII.— 118. 
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in it —a “ Polander,” I believe they called him. 
It was squalidly kept, but he might have been 
invaluable to help us out with work by the day. 
Somehow, it seemed lonesomer to me there than 
in some places I have been where there were no 
housesatall. Theschoollooked shabby, which 
wasa badsign. There was no church anywhere 
save a poor steepleless Union chapel. Eventhe 
railroad station, two or three miles away, was not 
a resource, for it was nothing but a station,— 
not even a store this time,—so that even Judd’s 
Bridge was a metropolis in comparison, 

Now as to the financial aspect. The price 
asked was $2000. Figure five per cent. interest 
on your purchase-money at $100. ‘The taxes 
would have reached about $15 ; the insurance 
premium would be less than $2, an insurance of 
$900 being put on the buildings. Your total 
annual expense would have been, say, $120 a 
year, and it certainly seems as if ninety acres of 
land ought to earn that without any attention 
at all, and leave you rent free. They said the 
previous occupant had made $5000 off it, and 
retired to another business. On the other hand, 
to present all sides of the question, another 
person, who claimed to be well posted, declared 
that the present inmates had bought it a little 
before for $1400, and that the man referred 
to had never had any money at all, except a 
small sum realized from a dead wife’s life-insur- 
ance, and had often declared his inability to get 
a living on the place. 

Your livery-stableman is generally an excel- 
lent informant, and the driver who took me in 
a stylish yellow buckboard out of Litchfield, 
northeastward, carried his amiability so far as 
to be willing to sell me his own brother’s place, 
which lay on the way. 

“* What would you do if you sold?” I asked 
this brother. 

“ Well, we ’ve got several children workin’ 
in a mill,” he said, “and their mother would 
like to go there, and make a home for ’em, and 
board ’em.” 

Torringford, bustling with foundries, cotton- 
mills, skate-shops, needle-shops, and hook- 
and-eye-shops,— shops, not factories, they are 
called in the local nomenclature,—was one of 
the water-power villages that the new distribu- 
tion of power by the railroad had made, just as 
Bakerville and Riverton were of those that it had 
harmed. I was told that at Riverton you could 
buy for $2000 an excellent scythe-factory that 
had cost $7000. But, indeed, even apart from 
the railroad, the scythe is disappearing before 
the advartce of the mowing-machine. It will 
become an obsolete implement, and we shall 
have old Father Time mounted on a mowing- 
machine, and consulting a Waterbury watch 
instead of an hour-glass. ‘There had been some 
bargains in genial-looking old brick houses (of 
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a sort no longer built) in Torringford and Ne- 
paug, and perhaps others may still be found. 
‘The white spire of the meeting-house on lofty 
Town Hillrose before us at evening, and, turn- 
ing that elevation, we entered New Hartford. 

A charming prima donna, having voyaged 
the world over, haschosen New Hartfordabove 
all other places for her country home. So has 
a well-known publisher, whom the heights of 
Town Hill do not dismay. It has been sought 
by asummer sketch-class from the metropolis, 
which, passing out beyond the thriving cotton- 
mill and its hamlet of French-Canadians, has 
found in the pleasant glades of the Farmington 
River, in the pine-groves, the hills, the gorges, 
on all sides, good subjects for its art. The 
masters were great fishermen, too, and are 
credited with having taken out sixty trout of a 
morning. But here another illusion faded. The 
genial “ Lounger” of the “ Critic ””"—who de- 
serves well ofthe Abandoned Farm, so far asthe 
interest of literary men may have any share in 
ameliorating its case— was somehow, directly 
or indirectly, responsible for an account of a 
most attractive one to be had for no more than 
$1300. But the price had gone up, by suc- 
cessive stages, since the “ Lounger” wrote: it 
had advanced, in a brief lapse of time, first to 
$1500, next to $1800, and finally to $2500. 
Be it whispered, furthermore, that the farm, 
while only three rods wide, ran back in a long, 
narrow strip for a mile or more, and its trout- 
brook wasat the farther end of it, where it would 
have been very fatiguing to get at of a hot day. 

I made New Hartford a center for many 
excursions, and was especially pleased with the 
very rural, English-looking township of Bark- 
hamstead, which, with Goshen, is wont to be 
more disparaged as “back country” than almost 
any other. It contained a liberal number of 
farms in the catalogue, but several of these had 
already been sold. “ ‘The old people are dying 
off, and the young people are going away,” I 
was told. But of the “ young people” who had 
“ gone away” from one of the farms, two had 
become, the first a prosperous storekeeper, the 
second the principal of an important school. 
And here may I be pardoned for dropping into 
a word or two of personal reminiscence. From 
the farm of my own grandfather, near New 
Haven, the boys, as soon as they were grown, 
went away, as the young birds leave the parent 
nest. One was a California pioneer, another be- 
came a land-ownerin the West ona much larger 
scale than his sire in the East, and two others 
made fortunes in coal and the like, and used to 
drive down to the old place and astonish it with 
equipages such as it certainly never would have 
yielded them had they stayed there. These 
cases are typical, on every side, and there is 
surely no irreparable loss in a migration which 
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is so much to the average advantage. The old 
house has passed into the hands of a pensioner 
of the late war, an American, who, I am sorry to 
say, does not keep it up with anything like the 
thrift displayed by some foreign immigrants who 
purchased the farm of yet another ancestor in 
thesame neighborhood. ‘They are Italians; and 
there, where all the strict features of an essential 
New Englandism once prevailed, it isincongru- 
ous, indeed, to hear the soft speech of the so/ 
beato of Naples or Venice. To show still further 
the kind of changes going on, I may mention a 
third place of the same general character in the 
neighborhood which has been purchased for a 
summer-home by German Jews. Mr. Clarence 
Deming, who has devoted much careful atten- 
tion to this subject, shows us that, outside of 
Maine,— proper figures for which were wanting 
for his calculation,—fifty-five per cent. of the 
population of New England are now either for- 
eign-born or the children of foreigners. ‘This 
large foreign element is confined as yet chiefly 
to the towns and the vicinity of the towns, but 
has penetrated into the country districts proper 
tomore thana mere tithe ofthesame proportion. 

I should like fittingly to celebrate here the 
prosperous little city of Winsted, its pretty lake, 
and the boulevard around it on which its busy 
denizens recreate themselves when their work 
is over. ‘The towns off the railroad are gener- 
ally connected by some primitive stage-line. 
Sometimes it is an old surrey or an open wagon; 
one was simply an old buggy driven by a far- 
mer’s girl. Still, even this is a resource for do- 
ing one’s commissions not to be despised. The 
primitive stage brings back the young folks to 
visit the old place in their summer vacations. 
Now and then, as the changes progress, you will 
see it carry away some figure full of character ; 
some old widowed dame who has sold out the 
place and is going to live in town. Her bulkier 
baggage is all on board, she has hurried ner- 
vously back and forth on a dozen final errands, 
and now, she stands and looks back at the 
old place for the last time. The bicyclist was 
a figure most frequently met, plowing his way 
indomitably even on almost impassable roads. 
The hammock is now adopted into the re- 
motest rural districts. ‘This gay Southern con- 
trivance is the importation of the younger 
portion of the household, and is chiefly for 
their use ; but I have also seen occasionally a 
stern old farmer of the elder generation, cow- 
hide boots and all, awkwardly, unsmilingly, 
swinging in one of them. I think contrast could 
hardly produce a greater incongruity. As I 
passed Norfolk, there was a fashionable wed- 
ding in progress, for which fifteen hundred in- 
vitations had been issued, a fact from which 
alone much is to be inferred. The smoke of 
numerous limekilns indicated the approach to 
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Canaan. Beecher has written warmly of this 
place, and of Salisbury, westward, and the 
country north to Great Barrington, and on that 
score there will be found in “ The Star Papers” 
all that I have not the space to say. Canaan 
is not the drowsy old village I was prepared to 
find, but the focus of two railroads: it is trim, 
modern, and even fashionable. 

My correspondent, already mentioned, was 
not there, for it was neither his Monday nor his 
Saturday ; but I found others courteously ready 
to aid me. One temporarily disused farm I now 
saw, within two or three miles of the town. I 
was taken to it over an extremely hilly and poor 
road, which, owing to the isolation, it seemed 
nobody’s interest to mend. The buildings were 
closed and in very good repair ; but the fences 
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DAWN AND DEATH. 


were laid low, almost as if blown down. This 
made it easy for wandering cattle to get in. 
The history of the place was this: It had been 
acquired, originally, by one of the limekiln com- 
panies for the wood on it. Converted toa farm 
of no great merit, it was sold to a man who paid, 
for a long term of years, only the interest on the 
mortgage. Thisman, having got some good cat- 
tleon the place, was beginning to forge ahead a 
little, when his son and principal aid fell sick, 
and was incapacitated for all further hard work. 
Then he himself was killed by his team passing 
over him, and his widow, having no use for the 
place, resigned it to the mortgagee. This in- 
stance, again, I fancy, hardly proves any of the 
philosophic theories as to farm decay in New 
England. 
William Henry Bishop. 


DEATH. 


DAWN. 


fk ME after time, a mystery divine, 
The nameless wonder of the dawn, we see 
Stealing o’er heaven and earth so silently, 
With touch so gentle and so infinite fine, 
No subtlest sense could find and mark the line 
- When the first gleam of breaking day, set free 
: Even from the night itself, shall come to be 
More than a paler dark, where faintly shine 


The stars of heaven. 


But clearer and more clear, 


Slowly a thousand things come forth to sight, 

And forms and tints half hidden, far and near, 
Melt from gray shadow into amber light, 

Till from its ever-swelling streams are born 

The full-flushed splendors of the perfect morn. 


DEATH. 


E:vEN thus some day, insensibly and slow 
As grows that radiance, mayhap we shall see 
That time is merged into eternity ; 
Even while we watched and waited, come to know 
That we have died,— what they call death below,— 
Passed from the earth painless and peacefully, 
As men lie down to sleep, and wake to be 
What they were yesterday, while all things show 
Familiar round them. Only with that morn 
Shall on us break a fuller consciousness, 
Such sense of deeper life and light be born, 
It must with joy ineffable possess 
The soul immortal, now to hold its way, 
Untrammeled thus, through God’s resplendent day. 





Stuart Sterne. 
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GODS OF INDIA. 


wer many countries have been kept alive 
4 in the imagination of mankind so long as 
India by a few stereotyped phrases, mainly the 
inventions of extravagantly enthusiastic poets 
attempting to describe scenes they never saw. 
The way educated people talk of the gorgeous 
East, of lotus-flowers and pearl-divers, of yogis 
and Buddha and the car of Juggernaut, shows 
that the world at large still believes India to be 
a wonderland—to be peopled with jugglers, 
fairies, or white-robed priests, according to the 
fancy of the individual. 

The fact is that India has no history worth 
mentioning until the time of the Mohammedan 
conquest. There is nothing to take hold of, 
nothing that the most ingenious schoolmaster 
can find to teach; and it is therefore not un- 
natural that most people know so little about 
the country. All that is to be known is obtained 
from the study of Sanskrit texts, embracing 
works of philosophy, poetry, mathematics, and 
religion,— comparatively few of which have 
been translated into European languages,— 
and from observation of such monuments as 
an art-loving race of men have reared to testify 
to their faith in God, or to their reverence for 
the dead. 

India has served many gods, and the mon- 
uments raised in their honor are countless, It 
appears to be generally believed at the present 





day that the religion of India is Buddhism. 
How this common impression gained ground it 
is hard to say. When Sir Edwin Arnold pub- 
lished “ The Light of Asia,” he did not think it 
necessary to state that Gautama the Master had 
no longer any following in the country which 
witnessed his birth and holy life; but Sir Ed- 
win’s book produced a religious revival, or 
something very like it, among a certain class of 
semi-intelligent readers who are continually 
foraging for some new titbit of religion with 
which to tickle the dull sense of their immor- 
tality into a relish for heaven. 

There are no Buddhists in India. There are 
many in Ceylon, and there is a sect of them 
in Nepal, an independent territory to the north, 
on the borders of Buddhistic Tibet. The reli- 
gion vanished from India in the early centuries 
of the Christian era. The neo-Brahmans set 
up anti-Buddhas, so to speak, in the figures of 
Krishna, Mahadeva, and Rama — demigods 
and idols of the great neo-Brahmanic reli- 
gions, Vishnu-worship and Siva-worship ; and 
these swept everything else before them until 
the Mohammedan conquest ; and at the pres- 
ent day, in one shape or another, these forms 
of belief are adhered to by five sixths of the 
population, the remainder being Mussulmans. 
The Buddhists are gone, though not without 
leaving behind them a rich legacy of philo- 
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sophic thought, and many monuments of their 
artistic genius. 

So far as we have any means of judging, the 
Buddhists were the first builders and hewers of 
stonein India. Out of something like one thou- 
sand temples and monasteries hewn out under- 
ground in the solid rock, at least eight hundred, 
and these the most ancient, are indubitably 
Buddhistic, and all the most ancient and im- 
posing ruins bear the same sign manual. It is 
a hopeless task in our present state of informa- 
tion, to seek to ascertain whence they derived 
the first principles of their architecture, from 
Egyptian, Assyrian, or Chaldee. Every observer 
is free to make his own conjectures, and, for 
myself, I confess that the massive square archi- 
tecture, the broad frieze, and the ranks of stout, 
well-made pillars, which characterize the pure 
Hindu temple, always suggest most strongly 
a connection with Egyptian art. As for the 
exceedingly rich carving and high relief work 
which contrast with the flat stone engraving 
of Egypt, they are easily accounted for by the 
difference of material. It is easy enough to cut 
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ligions to begin by utilizing the machinery left 
by their predecessors, and the Hindu sects were 
no exception to the rule. It would be beyond 
the province of such a paper as the present to 
trace, or give asynopsis of, the religions of India. 
We have to do with gods, little gods and great 
gods, and their habitations. Some of the little 
gods are very amusing, and some of the great 
ones are very horrible; if we laugh at Rama 
and the monkeys, we must shudder at great 
clumsy Jagannath, or Juggernaut, as he is gen- 
erally called, whose name means the “ lord of 
the world,” and beneath whose roof all sects 
of neo-Brahmans join hands, and are ready to 
die in protest of his supremacy. The Buddhism 
of the people who first hewed temples and mon- 
asteries out of the solid rock would have been 
outraged at the idea of worshiping an idol, but 
not many centuries elapsed before the image 
of the prophet was set up in the sanctuary, 
cross-legged and adorned with jewels, for ad- 
oration. Even before the image was worshiped 
there were symbols in use — the wheel of the 
law, the bodhi-tree (that is, the tree under which 
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the most elaborate ornaments out of brown 
sandstone and soft white marble — quite an- 
other thing from working in that marvelous 
granite which defies ages, and can almost defy 
the sand-blast of the desert. 

That these temples, first raised and wrought 
to the honor and glory of a very pure religion, 
should have become necessarily the habitation 
of all sorts and conditions of gods, is not alto- 
gether surprising. The same thing has occurred 
elsewhere, and many a Roman church is built 
on the foundations of a heathen temple; not a 
few are altogether temples, such as the temple 
of Hercules in Rome. It is the tendency of re- 
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a man by contemplation may become a perfect 
Buddha), and the dagoba, or dome, originally 
intended for relics, 

So, when the neo-Brahmans, descendants of 
those Brahmans whom Gautama Buddha had 
vanquished, once more came forward with a 
religion to offer, more sensual, more miracle- 
working, and far more adorned with legend 
and myth, song and tale, than the exclusive 
monastic belief to which Buddhism had grown, 
they found the people ready enough to turn the 
image of Buddha into an image of Siva, and to 
build holy places for Rama the monkey-lover 
on the foundations where the sanctuaries of 
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monastic faith and learning had before stood. 
For the chief of Buddhist institutions was the 
monastery, and in no Catholic country have the 
mendicant and priestly orders ever flourished 
in such numbers, in such wealth, or in such 
power, as they did in India during the eight or 
nine hundred years which elapsed from the rise 
to the extinction of Buddhism. Themonkstook 
the vows of poverty and mendicancy as indi- 
viduals, but the order, as a body, owned vast es- 
tates, magnificent buildings, and untold riches. 
‘Their error layin severing themselves too much 
from the people, in making their religion too 
abstract for popular comprehension, in leading 
lives which were too secluded to admit of any 
breadth of view, and too well provided with 
good things for any great intellectual activity. 
They have left but little behind them worthy 
to be ranked as literature. On the other hand, 
the doctrines and the whole mode of thought 
of their founder took such hold upon the peo- 
ple that, centuries after the total extinction of 
his religion, his ideas —his modus percipiendi — 
are found underlying the literature, the social 
contracts, and the daily lives of Vishnavite and 
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Sivaite, Jainand yogi; ina word, his tenets have 
more or less influenced the fundamental dogmas 
of the many forms of religion and philosophy 
which have followed upon his, and upon one 
another. It requires, however, patient study 
and long reading, with not a little knowledge of 
reason-history in general, to trace the teachings 
of the gentle Gautama in the vast sea of spec- 
ulation commonly termed Hindu philosophy. 
On the other hand, it needs little insight to see, 
even in such buildings as the devotion of mod- 
ern believers has reared within our lifetime to 
the honor of its gods, that it was the early Budd- 
hist mason whose master hand laid the corner- 
stone of Hindu architecture once and forever. 
The symbols have changed, and the elaborate 
frieze of carved stone no longer bears the wheel 
and the pagoda, or the figures of Buddha him- 
self, riding on many kinds of beasts, bestowing 
the benediction with his raised hand. Instead, 
there are images of gods and goddesses, Kali 
or Durga, Ganesha with the elephant trunk, 
Mahadeva, Rama, Lakshmi, and all the three 
hundred and sixty other deities of the Hindu 
calendar: there are animals and living things 
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of all kinds except fish, for the fish are ac- 
cursed, There are all manner of designs gro- 
tesque and strange, but interwoven with a rich- 
ness and skill of which even the finest illustration 
can give no adequate idea, the little figures and 
images being executed in as high relief as ever 
adorned the Lombard Gothic churches with 
choirs of stone angels and cherubim. 

But, in spite of all this ornamentation, the 
fundamental lines are Buddhist and Buddhist 
only. The sturdy columns, constantly alter- 
nating between the smooth, the fluted, the 
beveled, and the spiral; the broad capitals, of 
which the carved curtain falls sometimes a third 
of the way down the pillar; the imposing steps; 
the system of chambers and antechambers; and 
lastly the shrine itself —all these things are found 
closely defined in the early rock temples, hewn 
and dug out of the solid stone, the columns 
carved out of the mass, and never severed from 
the architrave they support. One hand is visible 
928 
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in all this, and one inspiring genius, creating a 
school of architecture which even in the Mor- 
esque style of the later buildings of the Mo- 
hammedan conquest is not wholly lost. The 
Moslems brought withthem their pointed arches 
and graceful traceries, their minarets and their 
domes, introducing a style wholly foreign to the 
spirit of Indian art; but even the intense vitality 
of the conquering school has not withstood the 
temptation to make use of Hindu details of 
ornamentation, while maintaining the plan and 
principal features of a foreign architecture. 
The Hindus were not acquainted with the 
arch before the Moslem conquest, and the pure 
Indian style is as remarkable for its flat roof- 
ing and square doors as the Egyptian or the 
Greek, whereas the Mohammedan carries with 
him his love for the tall springing vault and 
pointed gateway. Even in the Rani Lepre 
mosque at Ahmedabad, with its flat roof and 
square pillars, there is a pointed door on one 




















side, and the panels of stone tracery are of 
the pointed model. 

The other distinguishing feature of Hindu 
architecture, and one which is never to be mis- 
taken, is the representation in sculpture of men 
and animals, and, generally, of sentient beings. 
The Moslems, like the Jews, were commanded 
not to make images of anything in heaven or in 
earth, and Mohammed added, “ Therefore, if 
ye must make images, make images of things 
which have no souls, such as trees or plants.” 
His Sunnite followers have never transgressed 
this rule, and their friezes and capitals and 
paneling are either in geometrical patterns, 
or are ornamented with symmetrically twined 
boughs and leaves. 

The Hindu, on the other hand, never loses 
an opportunity of introducing gods, elephants, 
tigers, horses, and birds— anything living that 
he can think of except fish; for fish have no 
souls, and the believer in the transmigration of 
the spirit eats fish with impunity, though he 
would die rather than eat beef, and has religious 
scruples about game. 

The Buddhists themselves set the fashion of 
carving human and other figures in their friezes 
and capitals. These carvings are found even 
in the rock temples, and were probably intro- 
duced before the worship degenerated into an 
idolatrous adoration of the image of Buddha, 
set up in theinner shrine. The symbols of Budd- 
hism are found represented in every way in these 
friezes. The wheel of the law is formed some- 
times by a string of figures, alternately male and 
female, joining hands, and dancing in a circle. 
The dagoba, or dome, of the relics is commonly 
pictured in the conical umbrella which a servant 
carries after the mounted figure of Buddha, and 
the leaves and branches of the sacred fig-tree 
(Ficus religiosa) are trained and intertwined in 
the tracery. Buddha is represented as riding 
upon a hare, an elephant, an ass,and even upon 
a man’s shoulders, and the multitudes of his 
disciples and attendants complete the train of 
sculptured reliefs. 

The gods of India are everywhere, and yet 
they seem to be nowhere. The religion has 
been one long winter of discontent; one pro- 
longed struggle on the part of the people to 
worship many gods under many shapes, while 
always on the point of believing in one:single 
divine essence as the cause and creator of all 
things; a hand to hand fight between poly- 
theism and monotheism, in which the priests 
have continually endeavored to play the part 
of conciliators. Vishnu and Siva are now the 
chief contending parties, and the priests have 
tried to make them agree by adding a third su- 
preme deity inthe shape of Brahma. Of this fact 
ingenious searchers after collateral evidence 
for Christianity have made capital, saying that 
Vot. XLVII.—119. 
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Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva are inseparable, and 
that the Hindus are evidently in possession of 
the dogma of the Trinity. As a matter of fact, 
this is pure nonsense, and contains as much 
truth as the parallels that have been drawn be- 
tween Christ and Buddha, Christ and Krishna, 
Napoleon the Great and Apollo. Archbishop 
Whately, in his great squib, showed once and 
for all the absurdity of such demonstrations. 

It is now well established that the priests 
conceived the idea of adding a third deity to 
the two conflicting ones, with a view to recon- 
ciling the existing religions; and, finding one in- 
sufficient, they did not scruple to add a fourth 
in the person of Krishna, thereby destroying 
the idea of a trinity at a blow. 

There are, then, two great Hindu religions, 
the Vishnavite, and the Sivaite. Vishnu is a 
pure solar deity, and appears as such in the 
Vedic hymns. He descends to earth in a va- 
riety of incarnations, or avatars, as they are 
called. His last incarnation — generally reck- 
oned as the seventh — was in the form of 
Krishna, though in the south many Hindus 
consider Gautama Buddha to have been the 
sun-god appearing once more in the flesh. As 
regards the modern religion of Vishnu, how- 
ever, his embodiment as Krishna is by far the 
most important ; for it was Krishna whom the 
Brahmans held up to the people to attract by 
the grossly sensual rites and ceremonies of his 
worship, when the contemplative monastic sys- 
tem of the Buddhists had grown too exclusive 
in its observances, and too transcendental in its 
beliefs, to suit the popular taste any longer. In 
the great epic poem called the“ Mahabharata,” 
a work consisting of about three hundred thou- 
sand verses, and which describes the struggle 
between the sons of Pandu and the sons of 
Dhritarashtra, Krishna plays a very important 
part, although the principal religion described 
in that poem is rather Sivaite than Vishna- 
vite. When he had subsequently become a 
deity, the five sons of Pandu were also wor- 
shiped, not to mention a considerable number 
of Krishna’s wives, themselves considered to 
have been but the incarnations of female dei- 
ties. All these are taken and introduced into 
the Vishnavite religion as divine beings. 

Furthermore, there is the incarnation of 
Vishnu as Rama, again with a divine wife, who 
is carried off by the king of the demons to Cey- 
lon, whence Rama rescues her by the aid of 
the monkeys, and their king and chief minister, 
Sugreva and Hanuman. Rama, his wife Sita, 
the monkeys, and whosoever, in the great legend 
of the Ramayana, fought on Rama’s side, are 
all adopted into the Vishnavite religion, and 
worshiped to this day—so that in Benares, a 
holy city especially sacred to Rama, the mon- 
keys run wild in vast numbers, and no man dares 
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interfere with them, though they come to his 
table, and help themselves to his food unbidden. 
I remember seeing, many years ago, in a news- 
paper published near Benares, a long letter from 
some native less orthodox than the rest, com- 
plaining bitterly of the torment he suffered from 
the monkeys walking in and out of his house 
at all hours of the day; and imploring the edi- 
tor to use his influence in getting the police to 
“ arrest” these trespassers. 

Such is the Vishnavite religion —a huge pan- 
theon in which are collected all gods, demigods, 
heroes, and animals that can by any stretch 
of reasoning or tradition be said to have any 
connection whatsoever with Vishnu; besides, 
as the two great religions are in practice very 
tolerant of each other, though theoretically at 
variance, it is not uncommon to find the gods 
of Siva’s cycle attracted over to Vishnu, and 
the converse. 

As for Siva, he differs fundamentally from 
Vishnu in that he has not passed through a va- 
riety of incarnations, but makes up the defici- 
ency by keeping a number of gods constantly 
at his beck and call. Hehas,indeed,manyforms, 
for, as he is alone in his supremacy, he 1s alter- 
nately god of peace and god of war, god of 
growths and god of destructions. Moreover, 
he is constantly associated with Vishnu, and the 
two with Brahma, and againwith Krishna, Gen- 
erally speaking, all sects of 4ngam worshipers 
are Sivaites, and those who sacrifice any living 
thing to idols — a practice, however, which is 
very rare at the present day. Siva is of an 
older conception than Vishnu, and more nearly 
resembles Indra, the Vedic supreme god, with 
his hosts of spirits and subordinated gods. Siva 
commands Skanda, the god of war; Visabha- 
dra, the divinity of warlike rage and frenzy; 
Kuvera, the god of treasure; Ganesha, the in- 
telligent, with the head of an elephant, and to 
whom an invocation is set at the head of many 
Hindu books, “ Honor to the blessed Gane- 
sha”; and Siva is attended by hosts of yak- 
shas and spirits of all sorts. Siva and his minor 
gods, then, compose a second pantheon as 
extensive and as well-filled as that of Vishnu. 

Add to these two the priestly conception of 

3rahma as associated with both, by which ag- 
gregation all the multifarious shapes of divinity 
and varieties of worship are by one exeguatur 
made legitimate, orthodox, and conducive to 
salvation; add, moreover, the doctrine of the 
Vedanta, whichis as much of a catechism as can 
be said to exist in India, and which shows that 
there is only one supreme being vaguely repre- 
sented by the demonstrative pronoun “ that,” 
all else being but vanity, and the result of illu- 
sion; then superimpose the universal doctrine 
of the transmigration of the soul—and the con- 
fusion is complete. 


Under these circumstances, objects the in- 
telligent foreigner, in the face of a celestial 
army outnumbering the population of the globe, 
and of an extremely irascible temper, what po- 
sition does the ordinary Hindu assume? He 
shifts his responsibility. He goes to a guru, a 
masterin religious matters, and having selected 
some especial divinity from the heavenly host, 
he is taught a mantra, a mystic text for medi- 
tation, which he keeps secret, and repeats to 
himself during his ablutions, morning and even- 
ing. By this text he invokes his special divinity 
whenever he is in need of help during life, and 
when he is dying; but this devotion does not 
prevent him from accepting the supremacy of 
the divine essence taught in the catechism of 
the Vedantasara, nor from acknowledging the 
importance of all the other divinities in his own 
pantheon, and admitting that those of the Vish- 
navites if he is a Sivaite, or of the Sivaites if 
he follows Vishnu, are entitled to consideration. 
But he hopes that his own divinity will take 
care of him zz hordé mortis et in die judicii, 
and he believes that it is possible by a pure life 
and devout contemplation, to become so iden- 
tified with the divine essence aforesaid, as to 
escape the metensomatosis, or change of body, 
and to enjoy an immense period of blissful un- 
consciousness, or of happy rest, in complete 
independence of the three hundred — or three 
hundred thousand — gods and goddesses who 
rule over the earth. 

As for the educated people, principally the 
Brahmans, if questioned in a friendly way, and 
led on to speak their mind, they will generally 
admit that they believe in one supreme being, 
and in various states of life, but that the pan- 
theons of Vishnu and Siva are the creations 
of an ingenious fancy. They conform, indeed, 
to the outward requirements of some religion, 
but they are inclined to put their faith in the 
monotheism of the Vedic hymns, and to re- 
gard the rest as a superstructure. 

It has been much the fashion to speak of the 
grand simplicity and primeval single-hearted- 
ness of the Vedic religion, and to regard it as 
the unadulterated faith of a pastoral people. 
Grand those hymns are beyond a doubt, and 
they breathe a high belief in a single supreme 
God,though abounding with allegory and simile 
taken from the manifestations of nature’s forces. 
But simple they cannot be called, nor does it 
seem possible that they can have been com- 
posed by a people in any true sense primitive. 
The language is complex, and theimagery often 
highly artificial, while meters of great variety 
are kept perfectly distinct, and never confused. 
It was in every sense an intricate religion, and it 
is more than probable that it was never the reli- 
gion of the people, who most likely followed a 
form of Vishnavism or Sivaism. Both Vishnu 
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and Siva appear in the hymns, and the former, 
as the sun-god, is sometimes spoken of as su- 
preme, while Siva generally occupies a subordi- 
nate position. 

In countries where people live much in the 
open air, dress simply when they dress at all, and 
eat what they can get, it requires little effort of 
imagination or skill of pen to make them seem 
as primitive as one pleases. As a matter of 
fact, where it is very easy to live, or, at least, 
where little thought or labor is requisite to ob- 
tain the means of living, a nation endowed with 
any natural activity is very likely to devote its 
energies to intellectual pursuits ; and the result 
is sure to be a state of national thought which, 
in despite of scanty clothing, and rice for break- 
fast, dinner, and supper, will turn out the very 
reverse of primitive. India is such a country, 
and, so far as the Aryans are concerned, always 
has been. What it was before the Aryan con- 
quest we have no means of knowing, but it isnot 
at all likely that the modern religions and cus- 
toms belonged to the aborigines prior to that 
date. It seems much more natural to suppose 
that the Vedic hymns, and the Vedic faith —if 
we may so call it, were at all times the exclusive 
property of the higher classes of Aryans, and 
that popular religions existed among the masses, 
as they do now, simultaneously with the highly 
civilized belief of the Vedic Brahmans. The 
word érahmana, as designating a member of 
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~ T is told of one of our poets 
that, when in England, he 
was asked who took Mat- 
thew Armold’s place in 
America, and he an- 
swered, “ Matthew Ar- 
nold.” The reply would 
still be just, and, excepting as he fills it, the place 
of Matthew Arnold must long continue vacant. 
Men of genius are not replaced, and if, dying, 
they leave their work half done, the loss is irre- 
parable. But Arnold’s message was delivered, 
whether in verse or prose, with an amplitude 
and distinctness to which few messages may lay 
claim, and is “ full of foretastes of the morrow.” 
Wordsworth expressed regret that the critics 
found so much fault with his poetry, because, 
as he remarked with Olympian simplicity, 
“ They deprive the youth of my country of 
what would be a blessing to them.” A similar 
feeling as to the ignorance and misapprehen- 
sion which prevail regarding Matthew Arnold 
and his work induces me to write briefly as to 
the impression left by each upon my mind. 
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the priestly caste (distinguished from the draA- 
man, the officiating priest and singer of the sa- 
cred verses), is found only in the very latest of 
the hymns, showing that no such distinction 
was necessary before the fusion of the classes 
which probably accompanied the southward 
migration. 

Whatever India may have been then, any 
one may go there and see for himself what it 
is like nowadays. Saddened, oppressed, and 
weighed down by conquest, mutilated by the 
sword of the conqueror, and ground to the very . 
dust and ashes of poverty by his relentless im- 
posts and all-devouring avarice, poor and de- 
spised,— worse than all, despising herself,— but 
India still — the land of sunshine and roses, of 
holy places and sacred rivers, of glorious tra- 
ditions and glorious nature, whereby the living 
death of her people glows yet with the colors of a 
life that is over and past forthem. To the care- 
less traveler it seems almost as if she might still 
be called young. But there is something under- 
lying this outward bloom, this mere exuber- 
ance of productiveness; and that something, at 
first faint and undefined, gains substance and 
reality and clearness as a man searches under 
the surface, and brings at last asorrowful convic- 
tion that beneath this splendid sun, and among 
these gardens of roses and forests of rhododen- 
drons, have been wrought tragedies as dire as 
any that blacken the history of the world. 


F. Marion Crawford. 
ARNOLD. 


Readers of Mr. Arnold will recall the defi- 
niteness and meaning given by him to the use 
of the verb 70 know. ‘To know the Greeks, in 
his sense, is not merely to have a knowledge 
of some set of facts concerning them; to be 
more or less accurately informed as to their ap- 
pearance, dress, occupations, manners, tastes, 
language, etc.: it is to enter into the racial 
phenomena, the peculiar spirit, the elemental 
and developed genius, of that unique people. 

Many say they knew Mr. Arnold whose con- 
versation proves their knowledge to have con- 
sisted in having read, with ill choosing, some 
one or two of his poems, whence to conclude 
him not a poet; some one or two of his essays, 
whereby to discover him unsound; or in having 
met him once, twice perhaps, with the result 
of having misknown him utterly. It has been 
remarked that the comparative paucity of the 
reading public which really knows and appre- 
ciates his distinction is a phenomenon of con- 
temporary literary taste. 

There are melodies the full sweetness of which 
the ear immediately seizes. But who that is a 
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musician does not learn to distrust their facile 
charm, knowing the tendency of too-easy 
strains to become, after frequent repetition, 
tame, if not wearisome ? 

In all art it is the same. ‘The most lasting 
is rarely first to captivate. Great symphonies 
require more than one hearing; great poems 
more than one reading. Examples readily sug- 
gest themselves: Keats and Shelley rejected, 
Millet neglected, Browning and Wagner de- 
rided and reviled. It is stated that the direc- 
tors of the National Gallery delayed during 
four years and nine months (the term of choice 
being five years) the acceptance of the Turner 
bequest, and were finally shamed into action 
only by the scornful and persistent representa- 
tions of Ruskin. Mozart was followed to his 
grave by a single mourner, and in theart-temple 
of the most artistic city of modern Europe the 
Samothracian Nike has waited twenty years 
for the appreciation and homage which are its 
due. 

The work of Matthew Arnold is no exception 
to the rule which obtains concerning things of 
highest excellence; nor, in relation to that rule, 
was he himself an exception. Really to know 
him, it was necessary to know him, if not long, 
at least long enough, and in an association of 
sufficient unrestraint, for free and sympathetic 
interchange of thought and sentiment; and from 
his sedate simplicity of mind— his distaste for 
anything approaching affectation—it almost 
certainly followed that those who, upon a first 
encounter, looked for pearls from his mouth 
would meet with disappointment. 

Of men of culture Emerson remarks that, 
upon coming together, they do not straightway 
fall to discussing the problems which chiefly 
engross them, but choose rather to speak of 
the weather, the crops, and topics of a kindred 
and every-day interest. Only a foseur is always 
effective ; he has a little speech ready for each 
occasion, and remembers constantly that he 
is in the eye of the world. Men like Arnold 
and Browning fail to realize that more is ex- 
pected of them than to be themselves; and so 
occupied with being are they, that for seeming 
they have neither leisure nor inclination. 

I asked of one who had had the honor of his 
friendship, ‘What, above all, impressed you 
in regard to Matthew Arnold?” He replied, 
“That he was the most gezuzne human being 
I ever knew.” 

False impressions, especially when intensified 
by our prejudices, are difficult to eradicate; but 
of the many prevalent concerning Mr. Arnold, I 
should like to modify a few ; and since we shall 
look on him no more, it may not be out of place 
to begin with a word as to his appearance. 

In reproduction the defects of his face were 
easily exaggerated, while its finer and more 





characteristic qualities were of the kind which 
no photograph can more than suggest. Of his 
features the mouth was at first disappointing, 
being unusually large; but the lines were firm, 
and in conversation the early unfavorable im- 
pression was quickly lost. It was the kind of 
mouth which we associate with generous and 
sensitive natures, and its smiles were of a win- 
ning and whimsical attractiveness. 

Before me is a partial copy of a letter writ- 
ten by Lord Coleridge to his friend, Mr. Ellis 
Yarnall of Haverford, soon after Mr. Arnold’s 
death. In this connection, the following refer- 
ence to him is not without interest. 


I believe [he writes] that a more blameless, nay, 
a more admirable, man in every relation never 
lived. He was one of the noblest and most perfect 
characters I have ever known, and I have known 
him sixty years. I would not withdraw one word 
of what I said at the Union [League] Club at New 
York. It was not generous, it was ¢vuve. I think 
him the most distinguished person in the old and 
right sense of that word that we had among us. 
To think we shall never have such papers any 
more, never hear him talk to us, never see that 
bright, manly, beautiful face any more! 


“ Bright, manly, beautiful!” To those who 
knew him, so it was. 

His look was altogether noble, and though 
it might not have been true of him, as was said 
of Edmund Burke, that one could not stand 
with him five minutes under an awning where 
he had gone to escape the rain without know- 
ing him to be the greatest man in England, 
yet one could not, I think, have been long in 
his presence without recognizing in Matthew 
Arnold one of the foremost of his time. His 
unusual height and erect bearing, the thick 
brown hair, scarcely changed, despite his sixty 
years, and growing in lines of perfect grace 
about a brow of peculiar breadth and beauty, 
the clear, benignant gaze ofthe blue-gray eyes — 
these alone must have given him always and 
everywhere an air of preéminent distinction. 

“ Male ugliness,” it has recently been re- 
marked, “ is an endearing quality, and in a man 
of great talents assists the reputation by molli- 
fying our sense of inferiority.” Certain it is that 
Mr. Arnold’s superiority of mien gave offense 
in some directions, appearing to be regarded as 
a kind of involuntary criticism. In addition to 
this, his lofty mental attitude and gravity of de- 
meanor were by some felt to be oppressive, and 
were misconstrued as pride. Yet proud, in a 
narrow and selfish sense, Arnold was not. His 
nature, full of dignity, was yet gentle and sin- 
gularly sweet, and his interest in the masses was 
sympathetic and sincere. Though he dreaded 
the domination of ignorance and vice, believ- 
ing that salvation comes not by the might of the 
unenlightened many, but through the influence 
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of the enlightened few, he was always the friend 
of the people. 

During his visits to this country, there were 
few things in which he manifested so eager an 
interest as in the conversation of our laboring 
men as overheard by him from time to time. 
Frequently he repeated to me sentences which 
had reached him in the street, upon the trains, 
or at railway stations, asking, “ Is not such in- 
telligence uncommon amongst your working 
people ?” Upon my replying in the negative, 
he would say, “It is surprising; you would 
not meet with it in England.” A democrat by 
conviction rather than by temperament, urging 
democracy as “ the only method consistent with 
the human instinct toward expansion,” he was 
yet an educator, and believed in equality upon 
a high, not upon a low, plane. Like Ruskin, 
he demanded of men their best, and with less 
than their best refused to be satisfied. 

Culture,— the sentiment for beauty, the pas- 
sion for perfection, “the acquaintance with the 
best that has beenthought and said intheworld,” 
— this he deemed the remedy for the unideaed 
frivolity of the barbarian, the arid, self-compla- 
cent dullness of the Philistine, the hopeless in- 
tellectual squalor of the populace. Against 
vice and stupidity he waged uncompromising 
war, assailing them with all the arms of light, 
with “ lucid wit and lambent irony”; but his 
true temper was “ uncontentious, mild, and win- 
ning,” and his longing was for peace — for tran- 
quil thoughts and equable delights. Life was 
not to him, as to so many, a series of sorrowful 
frustrations. He had ability equal to every task 
imposed ; and with his simple tastes and inex- 
haustible interests, it would have been easy for 
him to live in the enjoyment of a home wholly 
congenial, writing, amidst temperate scenes be- 
loved, poetry and criticism which should not 
die. But the “ hopeless tangle of the age,” his 
earnest, wistful solicitude for men, the specta- 
cle of their lives,— ignorant, unlovely, joyless, 
debased,— compelled him to seek a solution 
and a remedy for the evils which beset them. 

Like Newman, he had weapons of wit, of 
raillery, of disdain; and he used them freely, 
unsparingly, hesitating not to wound, if only 
he might heal. Many, failing to see the impor- 
tance of his mission, ridiculed him as “an ele- 
gant and spurious Jeremiah,” and as theapostle 
of “sweetness and light.” But he brought them 
sweetness, and he brought them light. He over- 
threw the Philistinism, corrected the taste, and 
enriched the ideals of two continents. 

Mr. Arnold’s criticism of America has been 
widely discussed. I remember that after the 


marriage of his daughter to an American, a 
friend laughingly remarked to him, “ And now 
you have given us hostages, and you will never 
be able to tell us the truth about ourselves any 
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more.” Mr. Arnold smiled, and made no an- 
swer; but of him it may be said, if of any, “ He 
was so severe a lover of justice, and so precise 
a lover of truth, that he was superior to all pos- 
sible temptations for the violation of either.” 

When to our ears came the first intimation 
that in us also he had found things of which 
he did not wholly approve, we were filled with 
amazement, and a storm of indignation swept 
over the land. But even in the midst of our 
wrath, hushing it to sudden stillness, came the 
news that the great world-critic was dead — that 
in praise or in blame he would speak to men no 
more. Then sorrowfully we remembered how 
wise had been his judgments as to other coun- 
tries, and we bethought ourselves that of us and 
of our institutions he had indeed said nothing 
unkind, but had spoken only as he had spoken 
of peoples and of institutions old and new. Our 
size had not impressed him, our numbers had 
not awed him, our wealth had not inspired 
him. He had recalled the great nations of the 
earth, and had remembered that they were nei- 
ther the largest nor the richest nor the most popu- 
lous nations. He had thought of little Greece 
and little England, and had realized that races, 
like individuals, are developed by adversity ; 
and he had felt that in our strength there lay a 
weakness; in our extent, our numbers, and our 
wealth, a menace to our future. “A revealer 
of racial faults and racial virtues,” it was not 
given him to flatter and prophesysmooth things; 
rather to awaken in men divine dissatisfactions, 
to quicken in them the sense of their infirmities, 
to lead them to the study of perfection. 

His love for England will not be questioned: 
it is written in enduring monuments, in many 
paragraphs as deathless as the panegyric, famil- 
iar to all, which he pronounced upon Oxford, 
the home of his youth: 

Beautiful city! so venerable, so lovely, so un- 
ravaged by the fierce intellectual life of our cen- 
tury, so serene ! — 

** There are our young barbarians all at play!” 


And yet, steeped in sentiment as she lies, spread- 
ing her gardens to the moonlight, and whispering 
from her towers the last enchantments of the Mid- 
dle Age, who will deny that Oxford, by her ineffa- 
ble charm, keeps ever calling us nearer to the true 
goal of all of us, to the ideal, to perfection,— to 
beauty, in a word, which is only truth seen from 
another side ? Adorable dreamer, whose heart has 
been so romantic! who hast given thyself so 
prodigally, given thyself to sides and to heroes 
not mine, only never to the Philistines! Home 
of lost causes and forsaken beliefs, and unpopu- 
lar names and impossible loyalties ! what example 
could ever so inspire us to keep down the Philis- 
tine in ourselves, what teacher could ever so save 
us from that bondage to which we are all prone? 

Apparitions of a day, what is our puny war- 
fare against the Philistines compared with that 
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warfare which this queen of romance has been 
waging against them for centuries, and will wage 
after we are gone? 


But Arnold’s devotion to his native land is 
not more apparent in passages such as these 
than in those sentences wherein he reprovesher. 


Philistinism / [he says] we have not the ex- 
pression in England. Perhaps we have not the 
expression because we have so muchof the thing. 
At Soli, I imagine, they did not talk of solecisms ; 
and here, at the headquarters of Goliath, nobody 
talks of Philistinism. . . . Philistia has come to be 
thought by us the true Land of Promise, and it is 
anything but that; the born lover of ideas, the born 
hater of commonplaces, must feel in this country 
that the sky over his head is of brass and iron. 


Nor is a true devotion more marked in his 
praise than in the temper with which he an- 
swers the critics of his nation’s faults; to Heine’s 
bitter censures replying: 

I chide with thee not, that thy sharp 
Upbraidings often assail’d 

England, my country — for we, 
Heavy and sad, for her sons, 

Long since, deep inour hearts, 
Echo the blame of her foes. 

We, too, sigh that she flags; 

We, too, say that she now — 

Scarce comprehending the voice 

Of her greatest, golden-mouth’d sons 
Of a former age any more — 
Stupidly travels her round 

Of mechanic business, and lets 
Slow die out of her life 

Glory, and genius, and joy. 


So thou arraign’st her, her foe ; 
So we arraign her, her sons. 


Yes, we arraign her! but she, 
The weary Titan, with deaf 
Ears, and labour-dimm’d eyes, 
Regarding neither to right 
Nor left, goes passively by, 
Staggering on to her goal; 
Bearing on shoulders immense, 
Atlantean, the load, 

Wellnigh not to be borne, 

Of the too vast orb of her fate. 


“It is impossible,” says a recent writer, “ for 
any sane person who knows England, and who 
knows America, to read Matthew Armold’s ex- 
position of the English character, and say that 
it is in the main untrue.” For ourselves, we 
may deplore, not that he criticized us, but that 
one so exceptionally qualified had not the op- 
portunity of knowing and of telling us more as 
to our defects. 

It should perhaps not seem strange that since 
his death there has been manifest in certain 
quarters a desire to lessen the influence of Ar- 
nold by emphasizing in him the quality of un- 
belief. “Truth provokes those whom she does 


not convert,” and we are slow to forgive the 
disturbers of our doctrine. Still, it becomes us 
to acquaint ourselves with the character of the 
unbelief we condemn, remembering that it is St. 
Paul who says, “After the way which they call 
heresy, so worship I the God of my fathers.” 

There were published some time ago, and by 
an authority whose literary decisions as to Mr. 
Arnold — excepting in so far as they are biased 
by theological prejudice — are of the best we 
have yet had, two papers, treating of Newman 
as the poet of faith and of Arnold as the poet of 
doubt. And since the writer is not alone in his 
attempt to magnify the faith of Newman by 
contrasting it with what is termed Arnold’s 
“ doubt,” we should ask ourselves upon what 
grounds such comparisons are based, and for 
what good reasons these two are selected as 
typical of qualities so opposed. In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to remember that of mod- 
ern men of genius Matthew Arnold’s favorite 
was John Henry Newman. Many will recall 
the noble and characteristic sentences which 
open the lecture on Emerson ; wherein, recall- 
ing the days when he was an undergraduate 
at Oxford, Arnold declares, ‘“* Voices were in 
the air there which haunt my memory still,” 
“ Happy the man who in that susceptible sea- 
son of youth hears such voices! They are a 
possession to him forever.” Of those voices 
Newman’s most deeply penetrated the heart of 
the impressionable student, and though Arnold 
afterward came to feel that in becoming a Ro- 
man Catholic Newman had adopted “ for the 
doubts and difficulties which beset men’s minds 
to-day a solution which, to speak frankly, is 
impossible,” he never ceased to admire in him 
the combination of traits — the mingled gentle- 
ness and irony, lucidity and urbanity — which 
had captivated his boyish imagination, nor to 
revere in him the inspirer of his youth. I know 
of no picture of Newman so winning, so alto- 
gether gracious, as that at the beginning of 
the lecture on Emerson. 

Faith and doubt are dangerous terms, read- 
ily interchangeable, and requiring at each re- 
currence to be freshly defined. That Matthew 
Arnold had “ doubts,” there can be no ques- 
tion. But how was he singular in this regard ? 
Had the author of Job no doubts? Had Mil- 
ton, Goethe, Coleridge, Heine, Shelley, Kings- 
ley, Clough, Tennyson, Emerson, no doubts? 
Had Newman himself no doubts? In a pam- 
phlet published in 1838,the cardinal attempted, 
so he tells us, “ to place the doctrine of the Real 
Presence on an intellectual basis, by the denial 
of the existence of Space, except as a subjective 
idea of our minds.” From this it would appear 
that he had important doubts, since he doubted 
the existence of space itself. But the entire 
“ Apologia pro Vita sua” is the history of doubt 
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—the apology ofa doubter despairingly seeking 
shelter from “ the devouring flame of thought.” 
That there is no via media in the service of 
truth, Newman perfectly realized. “ My bat- 
tle,” he wrote, “is with liberalism — scarcely 
now a party; it is the educated lay world.” 
Naturally for him the appeals of truth sounded 
fainter, and because of his doubts, and the in- 
tolerable burden of them, he fled to Rome, 
finding rest beneath the zgis of authority. 

To most of us there come moments of like 
spiritual lassitude when, wearied in the conflict, 
we long for like relief; when, the whole head 
sick, and the whole heart faint, we would gladly 
fling ourselves upon the bosom of an infallible 
Church which should bid us think no more. 
But such moments we account not our noblest 
moments, nor do we esteem them periods of 
faith. Inthe words of Newman —the Newman 
of an earlier day —we, too, may say: “ Con- 
sidering the high gifts and strong claims of the 
Church of Rome, and its dependencies on our 
admiration, reverence, love, and gratitude, how 
could we withstand it as we do, how could we 
refrain from being melted into tenderness and 
rushing into communion with it, but for the 
words of truth itself, which bid us prefer it to 
the whole world? ‘He that loveth father or 
mother more than me is not worthy of me!’” 

The name of Cardinal Newman has been a 
great name,— many things besides his own rare 
gifts conspired to make it so,— but it may safely 
be assumed that it will be a name less potent 
in the future. For his faith —a faith in dark- 
ness and in ignorance we are obliged to con- 
sider it — he battled against the enlightenment 
of the age, against the spirit of “ the educated 
lay world.” He distrusted man’s highest en- 
dowment, and, in dishonoring reason, dishon- 
ored, to quote Bishop Butler, “ the only faculty 
given unto man whereby he can judge of any- 
thing.” His doctrines are already a kind of an- 
achronism, and many of his pages read like 
protests from the middle ages. He rejected the 
ideals of the future, and his ideals will the fu- 
ture reject, remembering him tenderly, yet with 
compassion, as one whose voice still pleaded in 
the dawn for the return of a night wholly past. 
Newman may stand for much that is valuable, 
for much that is appealing, lofty, spiritual, 
beautiful, but unless by “ faith” we mean the 
abdication of the throne of intelligence, in a 
voluntary subordination to visible authority, 
for faith he may not stand. 

“No man can be great,” says Emerson, 
“who is not a nonconformist,” and certain it 
is that in their generation the greatest have 
been accounted heretics, and as heretics con- 
demned. The doubt of to-day becomes the 
faith of to-morrow, and “ incredulity,” as Aris- 
totle tells us, “is the beginning of wisdom.” 
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It is not my purpose to attempt a vindication 
of the religious opinions and teachings of Mat- 
thew Arnold. It is necessary only to state what 
those teachings and opinions actually were, and 
to free them from some misconceptions. Upon 
this subject I speak with less timidity because, 
moved by what seemed to me the erroneous 
interpretations placed upon them, some years 
ago I wrote in full my understanding of what the 
author of “ Literature and Dogma ” had in that 
work intended to convey, and, after reading the 
statement, Mr. Arnold indorsed it fully. 

Says the Persian proverb: Zo know that we 
know that which we know, and to know that we 
do not know that which we do not know — that 
is true knowledge. Matthew Arnold had a fond- 
ness for knowing that which he knew, and he dis- 
liked what he termed “men’s insane license of 
affirmation about God” —their way of talking 
of him as of “a magnified and non-natural man 
in the next street.” Holding with Bishop Butler 
that “religion after all is nothing if it is not 
true,” he believed that our faith should at least 
rest upon foundations which are verifiable; and 
for these foundations he looked within, finding 
in the sense of right and wrong in man — in the 
Ought, the mysterious Zhou shalt, which we 
name the voice of duty — what seemed to him 
irrefutable evidence of an enduring power, not 
ourselves, which makes for righteousness! In 
other words, he believed that we may verify God, 
may assure ourselves as to the Eternal who cares 
for, and who demands of us, righteousness. 

The Bible was dear to him asit is dear to few, 
and his knowledge of the Bible was so excep- 
tional asto be, among laymen, well nigh unique. 
He recommended men to read it, not as a mir- 
aculous and talismanic book, but as the best 
account of the spiritual life of that people who, 
of all the peoples of the earth, had the great- 
est genius for conduct —the clearest intuitions 
concerning the Eternal who loveth righteous- 
ness. Conduct he estimated as three fourths of 
life, and he held with the prophet Micah, that 
“To do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly ” is to fulfil the requirement of the Eter- 
nal. O ye that love the Eternal, see that ye hate 
the thing which is evil! To him that ordereth 
his conversation right shall be shown the sal- 
vation of God / 

Religion he defined, not as the acceptance 
or rejection of dogmas, but as “a temper and 
a behavior,” and he urged men to the Bible 
that they might win from its teachings some- 
thing of the secret and the method of Christ, 
something of the mildness and sweet reasona- 
bleness of Jesus; that, through its influence, they 
might come to believe that “ the path of the just is 
as a shining light,” that “the gentle shall inherit 
the earth,” that“ the pure in heart shall see God.” 
I once repeated to him some lines of Clough’s 
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which pleased him. They were these: “ Let 
there be priests to preserve the known, and let 
them, as is their office, magnify their office, and 
say, ‘It is all’; but there shall also be priests 
to vindicate the unknown, nor shall it be ac- 
counted presumption in them to maintain, ‘ It 
is not all!’”” Matthew Arnold had no quarrel 
with the known, but he himself was a priest of 
the unknown, and for its vindication he labored 
till the end. We talk of doubt, but the real 
doubt was not in him. Hiseye wassingle, and in 
all that is most lovely, most sacred, most abid- 
ing he believed; but he spoke, in a time of spir- 
itual conflict and transition-state of opinion, to 
the needs ofa doubt-sick world —a world grown 
material and skeptical of good, which, casting all 
faith behind, questions whether it be not well to 
eat, drink, and be merry, since to-morrow we die. 





Long fed on boundless hopes, O race of man, 
How angrily thou spurn’st all simpler fare! 
‘*Christ,” some one says, ‘‘was humanas we are; 
No judge eyes us from Heaven, our sin to scan ; 

We live no more when we have done our span.” — 
‘* Well,then, for Christ,” thou answerest, ‘‘ who 

can care? 

From sin, which Heaven records not, why for- 

bear? 

Live we like brutes, our life without a plan?” 
So answerest thou; but why not rather say: 

‘* Hath man no second life ?— Pitch this one 

high! 

Sits there no judge in Heaven, our sin to see ?>— 
More strictly,then, the inward judge obey! 

Was Christ a man like us? —Ah! let us try 

If we then, too, can be such men as he!” 

So replied he to the forlorn unbelief of the 

age; so, and in even loftier strains, in his “ East 

London.” 

A recent writer, in speaking of these two son- 
nets, says, “ There may be better poetry in the 
English language, but there are no better ser- 
mons.” Whatever our differences of opinion, 
it must be admitted that Matthew Arnold was 
always, and clearly, on the side of religion, 
virtue, and the ideal. The last years of his life 
he devoted to the salvation of men from their 
doubts, and some he saved. In a quotation of 
incomparable felicity he has defined the infal- 
lible Church Catholic, as “the prophetic soul of 
the wide world, dreaming on things to come.” 
Of that church he preached the evangel, and its 
wistful musings; its deathless aspirations he de- 
clared. Many will say they believed more than 
he, and therefore did not need him. Let them 
rejoice, who were already so happy, but let them 
remember, what in “ Literature and Dogma” 
he distinctly avows, that “he did not speak to 
them.” A benefactor of the race, eagerly inter- 
ested in its mental and spiritual progress, the 
future will award him the praise he bestowed 
on Emerson: “ He was the friend and aider 
of those who would live in the spirit.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


It is habitual with some, at mention of the 
name of Matthew Arnold, to speak of what 
they call his g/oom. “ He is so sad,” they say, 
“so hopeless, so depressing.” Of the prevalent 
misapprehensions concerning him, this seems 
the most curious; and marveling how any 
who have read him can have arrived at so in- 
adequate a conclusion, one is tempted to ques- 
tion whether the objectors to his “ gloom” can, 
indeed, have read him, save in the most frag- 
mentary way. Those to whom his wnitings are 
undoubtedly known, even where their preju- 
dices lead them to feel that one holding his 
heretical opinions shou/d be gloomy, hopeless, 
sad, admit that he was vof so, and bear ready 
witness to his buoyancy, to the high courage 
and cheerfulness with which, under conditions 
the most adverse and dispiriting, “he onward 
fared, by his own heart inspired.” Of his verse 
Richard Holt Hutton remarks: “ It is thissense 
of pure refreshment in Nature, this calm amid 
feverish strife, this dew after hot thought, that 
determines the style of his studies of Nature. 
His poetry of this kind is the sweetest, the 
most tranquilizing, the most quieting of its sort 
to be found in English literature.” Mr. Augus- 
tine Birrell calls attention to an assertion made 
in the London “ Spectator ” that Mr. Arnold’s 
poetry “ has never consoled anybody.” Of this 
assertion he indignantly declares: 

A falser statement was never made innocently. 
Mr. Arnold’s poetry has been found fx// of con- 
solation! How could it be otherwise? His love 
of nature and treatment of nature have been to 
many a vexed soul a great joy and an intense re- 
lief. . . . He was mosi distinctly on the side of 
humanenjoyment. The world’s sights and sounds 
were dear to him: ‘‘ the uncrumpling fern,” ‘‘ the 
eternal moon-lit snow,” ‘‘ sweet-william, with its 
homely cottage-smell,” ‘‘ the red grouse, spring- 
ing at our sound,” ‘‘ the tinkling bells of the high- 
pasturing kine” — human loves, joys, sorrows, 
allinterested, touched, or amused him. He is not 
a bulky poet,— three volumes contain him,— but 
hardly a page can be opened without the eye light- 
ing on verse which at one time or another has 
been, either to you or some one dear to you, 
strength or joy. 

And in this connection we have Arnold’s own 
testimony. Of Emerson he says: 

Yes, truly, his insight is admirable; his truth 
is precious. Yet the secret of his effect is not in 
these ; it is in his temper. It is in the hopeful, 
serene, beautiful temper wherewith these, in 
Emerson, are indissolubly joined. He says him- 
self: ‘‘ We judge of a man’s wisdom by his hope, 
knowing that the perception of the inexhaustible- 
ness of nature is an immortal youth.” . . . His 
abiding word for us, the word by which being dead 
he yet speaks to us, is this: ‘‘ That which befits 
us, embosomed in beauty and wonder as we are, 
is cheerfulness and courage, and the endeavor to 
realize our aspirations.” One can scarcely over- 































rate the importance of thus holding fast to hap- 
piness and hope. It gives to Emerson’s work an 
invaluable virtue. . . . Carlyle’s perverse attitude 
toward happiness cuts him off from hope. He 
fiercely attacks the desire for happiness. He is 
wrong; ‘*‘ We judge of a man’s wisdom by his 
hope.” . . . Wise men everywhere know that we 
must keep up our courage and hope; that hope 
is, as Wordsworth well says, 

**The paramount duty which Heaven lays, 

For its own honour, on man’s suffering heart.” 


Those who talk of Arnold’s gloom ignore 
that playful and unique vein of humor which, 
threading his thought and conversation like a 
sunlit strand, lent them charm and brightness. 
In him the world lost a source of gladness. “ He 
always conspired and contrived to make things 
pleasant.” From those of his own household 
the statement is ever the same. ‘“ He was the 
very center and joy of our lives.” His mirth 
was as spontaneous and irresistible as that of a 
child, and the buoyancy and elasticity of his 
temper were as wonderful as were its mildness 
and benignity. 

But humor, we are told, finds no place at 
the top of Parnassus, and it would be absurd to 
claim that there is not in Arnold’s poetry, as in 
most things wholly exquisite, a note of sadness 
and melancholy yearning. He is the greatest of 
our elegiac poets; yet “ the irrepressible elation 
of the idealist” was his, and his verse, written 
with intense sincerity and exaltation of touch, 
has an out-of-door and incommunicable charm 
which restores and elevates the mind. If it is 
true, as Hutton tells us, that in his poems there 
are the qualities ascribed by Hazlitt to Words- 
worth’s “ Laodamia,” “the sweetness, the 
strength, the gravity, the beauty, and the languor 
of death — calm contemplation and majestic 
pains,” equally true is it that to certain minds 
there have come “a refreshment and illumina- 
tion from his pages, which they have found no- 
where else”; that living, as he lived, very near to 
us, “ his verse inspires, in those who care for it 
at all,an almost passionate devotedness.” “ One 
reads his poems,” wrote an eminent critic years 
ago—* one reads his poems for the fiftieth time, 
and for the fiftieth time one feels inclined to 
esteem theirauthor for ihechiefof living poets!” 

To our great ones we pardon much, con- 
doning often where we should condemn, but 
Arnold requires of us neither excuses nor com- 
passion. In him was that rare combination of 
qualities ascribed to Pericles—a genius themost 
fervid, with passions the best regulated. 

In an article published in the “ Manchester 
Guardian,” and entitled “ Matthew Arnold — 
by One who Knew him Well,” Mr. Thomas Ar- 
nold, the father of Mrs. Humphry Ward, and 
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a man distinguished as one of the more impor- 
tant of those who followed Newman into the 
Church of Rome, thus writes of his brother: 


When we survey the wide field over which 
ranged the powerful mind of him whom we have 
lost,— the poetry of every age, classical literature, 
the philosophy of the Grzeco-Roman and Chris- 
tian worlds, all that is best in modern literature, 
besides the special knowledge of education and its 
methods which his calling required,— and then 
consider that more than forty years ago, when 
he was but twenty-four years old, this man knew 
that he was, in a certainsense, doomed,— an-emi- 
nent physician having told him that the action of 
his heart was not regular,—the spectacle of his 
unflagging energy all these years, of his cheerful- 
ness, his hopefulness, his unselfish helpfulness, his 
tender sympathy with all the honest weak, and 
all the struggling good, seems to bring before us 
one of the most pathetic and beautiful pictures 
that modern life affords. 


Yes, he who at the time of his death “ was 
probably, all things considered, the most dis- 
tinguished man of letters of the English-speak- 
ing world,” while laboring with entire devoted- 
ness for the happiness and elevation of men, 
was himself “ surely and visibly touched by the 
finger of doom.” 

In this relation a deeper interest attaches to 
the following extract from one of the last let- 
ters which he wrote to this country. 


I had been thinking of you [he says], and had 
sent off to you a republication of one of my books, 
which contains some new matter, and would, I 
thought, interest you. Now comes your letter, 
which I am glad to receive though it tells me 
of ’s death. I remember her perfectly; she 
was a woman of great vigor of mind, and it was 
a pleasure to me to make her acquaintance. One 
should try to bring oneself to regard death as a 
quite natural event, and surely in the case of the 
old it is not difficult to do this. For my part, 
since I was sixty, I have regarded each year, as it 
ended, as something to the good beyond what I 
could naturally have expected. This summer in 
America I began to think that my time was really 
coming to an end —I had so much pain in my 
chest, the sign of a malady which had suddenly 
struck down in middle life, long before they came 
to my present age, both my father and grand- 
father. I feel sure that the University lecture in 
Philadelphia had nothing to do with it; the heat 
did not oppress me, and the beauty of your vegeta- 
tion was a perpetual pleasure. My remem- 
brance ofourlast visit to you, and of your tulip-trees 
and maples, I shall never lose. Think of me 
when the tulip-trees come into blossom in June. 





Five years have passed since those words 
were written, and it is June. Once more I see 
the maple green, and the tulip-trees in flower — 
but 

Lycidas is dead, and hath not left his peer ! 


Florence Earle Coates. 











THE RED BOX AT VESEY STREET. 


AST the Red Box at Vesey street 
Swing two strong tides of hurrying feet, 

And up and down and all the day 
Rises a sullen roar, to say 
The Bowery has met Broadway. 
And where the confluent current brawls, 
Stands, fair and dear and old, St. Paul’s, 
Through her grand window looking down 
Upon the fever of the town; 
Rearing her shrine of patriot pride 
Above that hungry human tide 
Mad with the lust of sordid gain, 
Wild for the things that God holds vain ; 
Blind, selfish, cruel— Stay there! out 
A man is turning from the rout, 
And stops to drop a folded sheet 
: In the Red Box at Vesey street. 





On goes he to the money-mart, 

A broker, shrewd and tricky-smart ; 

But in the space you saw him stand, 

He reached and grasped a brother’s hand: 
And some poor bed-rid wretch will find 
Bed-life a little less unkind 

For that man’s stopping. ‘They who pass 
Under St. Paul’s broad roseate glass 
Have but to reach their hands to gain 
The pitiful world of prisoned pain. 

The hospital’s poor captive lies 

Waiting the day with weary eyes, 

Waiting the day, to hear again 

News of the outer world of men, 

Brought to him in a crumpled sheet 

From the Red Box at Vesey street. 


For the Red Box at Vesey street 

Was made because men’s hearts must beat; 
Because the humblest kindly thought 

May do what wealth has never bought. 
That journal in your hand you hold 

To you already has grown old,— 

Stale, dull, a thing to throw away,— 

Yet since the earliest gleam of day 

Men in a score of hospitals 

Have lain and watched the whitewashed walls; 
Waiting the hour that brings more near 
The Life so infinitely dear — 

The Life of trouble, toil, and strife, 

Hard, if you will—but Life, Life, Life! 
Tell them, O friend! that life is sweet 
Through the Red Box at Vesey street. 


New York, January, 1894. HT, C. Bunner. 
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fact, it still is — the practice of 
the world to consider its wastes 
satisfactorily disposed of when 
they are hidden from sight. In 
spite of an almost universal out- 

> cry about sewer-gas, filth dis- 
eases and infective germs, the great mass, even 
of those who join in the cry, pay little heed to 
defects in the conditions under which they are 
living so long as they are not reminded by their 
eyes or their noses that their offscourings are still 
lurking near them. 

‘The life of man involves both the production 
of food, directly or indirectly, by the growth of 
plants, and the consumption and destruction 
of the organized products of such growth. The 
production and the destruction are constant. 
Between consumption and renewed growth 
there intervenes a process which prepares what 
we reject for the renewed use of plants. 

It is this intervening process that we have to 
consider in applying the comparatively new sci- 
ence of sewage disposal. The process itself has 
gone on from the beginning of the world, but it 
has mainly been left to unguided natural action, 
which takes no account of the needs and con- 
ditions of the life of man in modern commu- 
nities, where “Out of sight, out of mind” no 
longer suffices. 

The sewerage of towns and the drainage of 
important buildings are now controlled by ex- 
pert engineers, who rarely fail to do their work 
reasonably well. The adoption of good methods 
and appliances for removing liquid wastes from 
houses and towns is becoming general. It will 
in time become universal. 

This, however, is only the first step in sani- 
tary improvement. It is only the step of re- 
moval. It gets our wastes out of our immediate 
neighborhood ; it does not destroy them. It is 
now recognized that quick and complete re- 
moval is only the beginning of the necessary 
service, and that proper ultimate disposal is no 
less important to health, to decency, and to 
public comfort. The organic wastes of human 
life must be finally and completely consumed. 
It is not enough to get them out of the house 
and out of the town; until they are resolved 
into their elements their capacity for harm and 
for offense is not ended. It does not suffice to 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


ways suffice to rat an i into a haces yr 
or into a watercourse. 

Especially in connection with large foreign 
towns, efforts of the most costly character have 
been made to obviate accumulations due to the 
discharge of sewers. The floods made foul with 
the wastes of the huge population of London 
have been poured into the Thames until, in 
spite of years of effort to relieve that river, its 
condition has become, in the language of Lord 
Bramwell, “a disgrace to the metropolis and 
to civilization.” The millions expended since 
1850 on the still unsolved problem have not 
thus far effected more than a mitigation of the 
evil. London is to-day, apparently, as far as 
ever from its ultimate solution, though of course 
the former direct discharge of sewage all along 
the river, and the resulting local stench, have 
been forever suppressed. The case grows in 
gravity with the growth of the population, and 
measures which promise success when adopted 
are not able to copewith the greater volumesthat 
are produced later. While substantial relief has 
beer. secured in the case of other towns in Eng- 
land, and on the continent of Europe, there is 
rarely as yet such an early and complete reduc- 
tion of organic wastes, without offensive putre- 
faction, as the best sanitary condition demands. 

In our own country, New York city, and the 
towns on the Mississippi and on other very 
large rivers, have such tidal and flood condi- 
tions as to secure satisfactory disposal by dilu- 
tionand removal. At Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago, the needed relief can, under the 
methods adopted, be secured only by works 
of the greatest magnitude and cost, while, as 
a rule, the smaller towns have yet to devise 
methods by which, unless they are exception- 
ally well placed, they can destroy their wastes 
at a practicable outlay. 

Systematic works, chiefly involving removal 
through intercepting sewers, have, until re- 
cently, been confined to cities. Smaller towns 
are now perfecting their methods of removal, 
and there is a growing desire to find means for 
purifying the effluent of sewers which will not 
cost more than can be afforded. Interest is also 
growing among householders, who are becom- 
ing convinced of the dangers of cesspools, with 
their retention of putrefying wastes within con- 
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taminating reach of houses and of their sources 
of water-supply. 

In its progress thus far, the art of disposal 
has worked itself out mainly by progressive 
practice. It began in the instinctive desire to 
get offensive matters out of sight. As new dif- 
ficulties presented themselves, and as the re- 
quirements of a better civilization arose, new 
methods were devised for better concealment 
in the ground, or for better removal by sewers. 
In fact, such concealment by the use of vaults, 
cesspools, and large sewers still remains, with 
the majority of people, the accepted method 
of dealing with the more obvious difficulty of 
the situation. The difficulties which are not so 
obvious— the real sanitary difficulties — these 
methods fail to relieve. Indeed, they have 
greatly retarded their relief, and have made it 
moretroublesome. For the lack of knowledge, 
which nowhere existed, the world went on for 
centuries subject to most serious evils, of which 
it had no adequate conception. It is hardly 
half a century since the evils attending incom- 
plete sewage removal were appreciated, and 
radical measures of relief were adopted. In 
London large brick sewers, not only in the 
streets, but under and about houses, which had 
long existed as the seats of foul deposits, now 
had their condition pointed out, and a “ Blue 

300k ” of the British Parliament, published in 
1852, set it forth in a manner to secure effec- 
tive attention. It was shown that these sewers 
and drains were so large that they couid not 
be kept clean by their natural flow. It was 
then that the movement for the use of pipes for 
sewerage and house-drainage received its first 
great impetus. 

The art of sewerage had for many years 
confined itself to an improvement of the means 
for distant removal, and the world accepted, 
and still accepts, as a part of the policy of its 
great cities, the inevitable construction of ma- 
jestic and costly engineering works for this 
service, carrying not only the foul sewage, but 
floods of storm-water as well. It is now dem- 
onstrated that even in London, and in all but 
a few exceptional conditions, like those of New 
York, where the whole harbor is flushed twice 
a day by the great tides that flow along each 
side of the city, the effect of such works is, 
largely, to remove the point of deposit, not to 
prevent deposit; and that the great volume 
of their discharge has often added to the diffi- 
culty of final disposal. 

The lower Thames has reverted to a con- 
dition which is said to be hardly better than 
that of forty yearsago. Asa general rule, wher- 
ever a copious discharge of unpurified sewage 
is made into a river or harbor, the condition 
grows worse as the population grows larger, 
and as a heavier duty is imposed on a limited 
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capacity for dilution. Sooner or later the pro- 
vision of some means of purification, or at least 
of the removal of the grosser impurities of the 
sewage, becomes imperative, and the question 
of sewage disposal assumes greater importance 
year by year. 

The tendency of legislation, here as well as 
abroad, is toward the prohibition of the fouling 
of rivers, thus far mainly for the protection of 
sources of water-supply. This is doing much, 
and promises to do more, in the way of restrict- 
ing the free discharge of sewage into streams. 
There is also a growing sentiment in favor of 
cleanliness, and causes of offense which have 
hitherto been disregarded are now attracting 
attention. Those who occupy lands past which 
streams flow are beginning to assert and to 
enforce their undoubted right to have them 
flow in their naturally unfouled condition. 

Theadoption of measures for the purification 
of sewage by some English towns has been 
compelled by the firm and lawful demand of 
individual landowners below them; and here, 
as well as there, the necessity for the purifica- 
tion of sewage assumes increasing importance. 
This is especially true in the case of towns situ- 
ated on minor streams. While these are natural 
and sufficient drainage-outlets so far as storm- 
water is concerned, they are often insufficient 
properly to dilute the sewage sent into them. 
These small towns, many of them having mere 
brooks for outlets, are growing rapidly, and 
modern methods of drainage are fast leading 
to the more and more complete discharge of 
water-borne filth by sewers. 

So, too, on the larger streams, villages are 
growing to towns, towns are growing to impor- 
tant cities, and conditions which were formerly 
tolerable are now becoming intolerable. The 
Schuylkill River, for example, which is the most 
important source of water-supply for Philadel- 
phia, is lined-with populous and growing manu- 
facturing towns, which have only this river for an 
outlet.. The same conditions exist along many 
of the rivers of the older parts of the country 
generally, and they are extending westward. It 
is therefore clear that, in the case of towns not 
lying on the larger rivers, public sentiment and 
the rights of riparian owners will demand the 
increasing adoption of means for withholding 
crude sewage from them. 

It is not the volume of sewage that threatens 
us; this is due only to water, which, if pure, 
might flow into our streams with advantage ; 
it is the impurities carried in solution and in 
suspension in the water, and made difficult of 
control by it. Could anything like complete 
separation be effected at the outset, the prob- 
lem of disposal would be simple enough. Easy 
means might be devised for the destruction of 
any amount of solid waste matters, but when 
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these are intimately mixed with from one hun- 
dred to one thousand times their volume of 
water, the difficulty of treatment is correspond- 
ingly increased. 

The impurities of sewage are organic mat- 
ters, which, having served the uses of the com- 
munity, are relegated to the domain of waste. 
They are the product of life and growth in the 
vegetable world. They have served their uses, 
as food or otherwise, and they are now to be 
prepared for a new cycleof life, use, and rejec- 
tion. This preparation is effected by resolving 
them into their elements; only thus can they 
be made available for new plant-growth. Their 
organic condition must be completely destroyed 
before organic reconstruction can follow. Such 
destruction is inevitable, and is usually rapid. 
It has long been known that destruction is ef- 
fected by oxidation, and the oxidizing agent 
is now known. Save in the case of actual con- 
sumption by fire, which is a rapid and inten- 
sified oxidation, or by the action of chemicals, 
the destruction of the organic condition is ef- 
fected by the growth of infinitesimal living 
organisms known by the generic name of “ bac- 
teria.” These organisms live and grow by the 
consumption of food, which, with the aid of 
oxygen, they convert into their own substance. 
This seems to be the last step before the final 
letting-go of the control of life-processes, which 
is followed by complete resolution. 

When we have reduced the filth of our sew- 
age to a condition in which it may be washed 
out of the soil, or absorbed by roots, then, and 
not until then, have we destroyed it as filth ; 
but then it is completely destroyed. In the 
place of a particle of meat-fiber we have car- 
bonic acid and water and nitrates, all available 
for the nourishment of growing plants, and all 
reduced to what is probably the only form in 
which vegetation can take them up. The same 
action converts into plant-food the other ele- 
ments of the sewage. The result is no longer 
sewage, or urine, or fecal matter, or animal or 
vegetable refuse; it is the renewed elemen- 
tary condition of the substances of which these 
various forms of filth were composed. If a 
crop is growing on the land, some or all of 
these resultant products of localized and dis- 
seminated decomposition will enter on theirnew 
cycle as plant-food. In the absence of such de- 
mand they will be more or less completely 
washed out of the soil by water descending 
through it. In either case, their career as filth 
is ended. 

Under rude and careless methods, and, in- 
deed, in the absence of method in mere depo- 
sits of filth, this ultimate reduction to elements 
will follow in time ; but the process will be of- 
fensive and in every way objectionable. With 
proper methods the desired end is reached 
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more rapidly, and with an entire absence of of- 
fense or objection. 

Those of the bacteria which are best known 
multiply by division into two or more parts, 
each part growing to its allotted size and then 
dividing again. It has been stated that the 
Bacterium termo divides thus every hour: so that 
at the end of the first hour each one becomes 
two; at the end of the second hour these be- 
come four; of the third, eight; and so on, until, 
at the end of a single day, they number more 
than sixteen million. Sternberg illustrates this 
wonderful growth by the following statement: 


Let us represent to ourselves a cubic measure 
ofa millimeter. This measure would contain, ac- 
cording to what we have just said, 633,000,000 
of rod bacteria, without leaving any empty space. 
Now, at the end of twenty-four hours, the bacteria 
coming from a single rod would occupy the forti- 
eth part of a cubic millimeter; at the end of the 
following day, they would fill a space equal to 
442,570 of these cubes, or about half a liter. Let 
us admit that the space occupied by the sea is 
equal to two thirds of the terrestrial surface, and 
that its mean depth is a mile; the capacity of the 
ocean will be 928,000,000 cubic miles. The mul- 
tiplication being continued with the same condi- 
tions, the bacteria issuing from a single germ 
would fill the ocean in five days. 


The development of these organisms is lim- 
ited only by the amount of material available 
as food, and by the supply of oxygen. It is 
resisted by the protective influence of life, by 
the presence of conditions unfavorable to bac- 
terial growth, and by the actual absence of an 
organism to begin the growth. The organism 
is always abundantly present in sewage, and 
its development, under natural conditions, be- 
gins at once, and continues until the last ves- 
tige of available organized matter has been 
reduced to an oxidized condition, and so made 
ready to serve again as plant-food. This is the 
ultimate destiny of the organic impurities of 
sewage. The suspended matters may first 
serve as food for fish or insects or animalcule, 
but sooner or later they must all pass through 
the final process of dissolution by oxidation. 
We may retard this process, as by the use of 
chemicals and disinfectants, but we can only 
retard it. Its agents are always at hand, and, 
when the proper conditions arise, they begin 
their work. 

It is their work, and practically only their 
work, that completes purification, and the art 
of sewage disposal consists in suitably subject- 
ing to their action the matters with which we 
have to deal, in such a way as to favor their 
activity, and to obviate offensive and dangerous 
conditions. The methods at the moment most 
in vogue do not fully accomplish this. They 
are necessarily empirical. They have been de- 
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veloped under the slow growth of experimental 
knowledge, and they had proceeded far, and 
had become well established in practice, before 
it was known that oxidation depended on bac- 
terial life. The following, which was as much 
as could then be said, was written as recently 
as 1888: 


It is not likely that towns situated on great riv- 
ers or on the sea-coast will, for a long time to come, 
give thought to any other disposal of their sewage 
than its discharge directly into the river or into 
the sea. As the country fills up, and as towns sit- 
uated on small streams, or on no stream, increase 
in size and in wisdom, they must perforce seek 
for some means to get rid of the copious flow of 
water made foul by its passage through the houses 
and shops of the people. The indications are clear 
that legislative control of this matter cannot long 
be delayed; and there is no more intricate or more 
interesting problem now presented to the sanita- 
rian than the correct solution of this great question 
of the future. Its final solution implies a better 
acquaintance with the ultimate methods of or- 
ganic decomposition and of filtration than any 
one now possesses. It seems, however, as though 
the scientific world had at last reached the thresh- 
old of real knowledge concerning the processes 
by which organic matter is converted into those 
mineral compounds, which, inoffensive and in- 
noxious in themselves, become, in the economy 
of life, the direct food of growing plants. It is 
these processes that we must employ in the suc- 
cessful destruction of all organic waste other than 
such as is consumed by fire. They go on in spite 
of us; we may delay them, or conceal them, or 
change the seat of their activity; we may hasten 
them, or modify them, but we cannot prevent 
them. Sooner or later, by combustion, by direct 
putrefaction, or by indirect fermentation, they will 
work their destructive end, bringing all matter 
that has once lived again back to the domain of 
life. The cycle is unceasing, and according to our 
action concerning it, or according to our neglect, 
will its influence be good or bad. Thus far we 
are not quite sure how our action should be 
guided.! 


It was only in 1877 that Schléssing and 
Miintz demonstrated that oxidation in soils is 
due to an organized ferment. They found that 
sewage, slowly filtered through a column of 
sand of sufficient depth, was completely puri- 
fied. If chloroform was introduced, benumb- 
ing as it were the organisms in the sand, no 
purification took place until the effect of the 
chloroform had passed away. They accepted 
this as a proof—and later knowledge confirms 
it—that purification is due to living organisms. 

The best and most conclusive experiments 
and investigations that have yet been made as 
to the processes of purification were carried on 
year after year under the direction of Mr. Hiram 
F. Mills, C. E., at the experiment station of 
the Massachusetts Board of Health at Law- 
1“ Sewerage and Land Drainage,” Waring, p. 233. 
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rence. These experiments, made with large 
filters of earth, sand, and gravel, are set forth 
in detail in the published reports of the board 
(1890-1891), They fully confirm and illustrate 
the theory of bacterial action. 

They demonstrated that purification is ef- 
fected by oxidation taking place in the film of 
sewage coating the particles of the filter, with 
a sufficient admission of air to supply oxygen. 
The essential process is not straining, but bac- 
terial growth. For example, while the paper 
filter of the laboratory removes practically all 
of the suspended impurities of sewage, it re- 
moves only eleven per cent. of the ammonias, 
and only eighty per cent. of the bacteria, the 
slowly moving films passing over the surface of 
stones as large as the ball of one’s thumb lose 
ninety-seven per cent. of their ammonias and 
ninety-nine per cent. of their bacteria. 

Practically, it was only after this clear defi- 
nition and demonstration of the processes in- 
volved, and of the methods of their application, 
that we were in a position to work with real 
knowledge. Only then could empiricism be 
made to give place to well-estabiished theory. 
Could we now set aside the influence of long 
years of practical work, the atmosphere would 
be greatly cleared; but practical work has a 
very persistent influence, and the art of puri- 
fying sewage will long feel the effect of experi- 
ence with methods which would not have been 
devised in the light of what is now known. 
When the first attempts were made to get rid 
of the impurities of sewage by artificial means, 
great importance was attached to their manurial 
value, and great profit was expected to result 
from their development in a useful form. The 
obstacle of extreme dilution was not appre- 
ciated, and it was long before the discovery 
was made that, as with the gold said to exist 
in sea-water, the attempt to separate these mat- 
ters by artificial methods would cost more than 
they were worth. 

The belief also prevailed that the chief source 
of offensiveness of sewage lay in the solid fecal 
matter that it contained, and this belief still 
finds much popular acceptance. One of the 
most prominent sanitary exhibits at the World’s 
Fair, a Russian invention, had the separation 
of this matter for its chief end, and the descrip- 
tion accompanying it urged such separation as 
the sine gua non and the chief need of hygienic 
improvement. Even in Paris, where the puri- 
fication of sewage is being carried out on a 
very large scale, and where its requirements 
are well understood, the use of the “ve/te-iltre, 
which holds back the solid portions of house- 
drainage until they putrefy, and then allows 
them to flow to the sewer in this worst possi- 
ble form, has, within recent years, been allowed 
to come into extensive use. At Newport the 
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old rule still prevails largely that house-drain- 
age shall be retained in cesspools until it can, 
after decomposition, overflow as a foul liquid 
into the public sewers. The fact is that fecal 
matter is of far lessconsequence than urine and 
the waste of the kitchen-sink. 

Then, too, it was long thought that if sew- 
age could be purged of its suspended matter,— 
that which clouds it and colors it,— purifica- 
tion would be effected. An imperfect clarifi- 
cation by mechanical or chemical processes is 
still resorted to in some cases where a high de- 
gree of purification is really needed, although 
it is now well known that such clarification does 
not remove from sewage its most putrescible 
matters, nor its minute living organisms. Im- 
perfect results which have satisfied legal re- 
quirements in Europe are, apparently for that 
reason, accepted as sufficient, in spite of their 
incompleteness. 

The purification of sewage is evidently on 
the eve of great extension in this country, and 
its success requires that the importance of 
making it as thorough aspossible should be gen- 
erally appreciated. If the work is to be done 
at all, it is worth while to doit well. Half-way 
measures, like chemical precipitation, may sat- 
isfy present legal demands, and they may in ex- 
ceptional cases be advisable; but they will not 
meet the requirements of the better-informed 
public opinion that is now growing up. The 
means for entire purification are within reach, 
and imperfect results will not long be accepted 
as sufficient. 

In practical work two cardinai principles 
should be kept in view, and should control 
our action: 

First. Organic wastes must be discharged at 
the sewer outlet in their fresh condition, before 
putrefaction has set in. 

Second. They must be reduced to a state of 
complete oxidation without the intervention 
of dangerous or offensive decomposition. 

As the difficulties attending disposal are due 
chiefly to the water in which the wastes are 
borne, sewage should be, in the interest of econ- 
omy no less than of efficiency, protected against 
an excess and fluctuation in volume, due to 
the admixture of storm-water. C. H. Latrobe, 
C. E., describes a proper system of sewerage 
as being “ an efficient and well-regulated ma- 
chine for the speedy and unobjectionable re- 
moval of water-borne filth, and its delivery as 
a substantially uniform product at such a point 
as is desired, and in a condition capable of 
treatment in a uniform manner by a uniform 
plant, whether chemical, mechanical, or other- 
wise.” 

Only by such uniformity of flow, day by day 
and week by week, can our problem be sim- 
plified and our work shorn of unnecessary em- 
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barrassment. This implies the adoption of the 
separate system of sewerage, by which only 
the water necessarily fouled in houses and 
needed for the proper removal of wastes shall 
be admitted to the flow that is to be dealt 
with; other means being used for the removal 
of storm-water, and the filth of streets being 
taken care of otherwise than by discharge into 
sewers with the gutter-flow. Street dirt should 
be swept up, not washed away. This exclu- 
sion of storm-water will, perhaps, never be 
reached in all cases, but wherever it is, or is 
likely to become, necessary that processes of 
artificial purification should be adopted, there 
at least the withholding of storm-water and 
street-wash should be secured. In the great 
majority of towns now contemplating sewer- 
age, purification is sure to be demanded sooner 
or later, and sewerage systems should there be 
regulated from the outset with that end in view. 

In considering the requirements of disposal, 
we should not be too much influenced by the 
experience and practice of England, where a 
natural tendency to conservatism has led to 
the continued use of methods which would not 
have been adopted had engineers known 
twenty years ago what is well known now. It 
is not unusual to see it stated in discussions of 
this subject that English experience points to 
the provision of one acre of sewage irrigation 
land for each hundred of the population, and 
projects for irrigation are sometimes rejected 
here because of the great cost that would thus 
be entailed. The fact is that no such great 
amount of land is required for the proper treat- 
ment of the foul elements of the sewage. If 
needed at all, it is needed only to meet the 
demand of great floods of storm-water contain- 
ing more or less street-wash, sand, and clay, 
sent to the fields at a time when they are al- 
ready saturated with rain. Where all storm- 
water is excluded from the sewers, this difficulty 
does not exist, and the irrigation area may be 
limited to an amount that will, when wet with 
rain, still admit the volume necessarily result- 
ing from the copious use of water in our houses. 
Just what this limit is to be cannot now be de- 
termined. It will vary according to the char- 
acter of the soil. Clay will absorb much less 
water than loam, sand, and gravel will, and 
ground underlaid with a porous subsoil, or 
thoroughly underdrained, will absorb more 
than ground underlaid with compact clay. At 
the same time, if only heavy land is available, 
this may be much improved by artificial drain- 
age; and the freedom of its drainage will in- 
crease as time goes on, so that it will ulti- 
mately be able to cope with an increased 
flow. 

Experience at Gennevilliers has demon- 
strated that, on permeable lands, even when 
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the sewage is entirely at the discretion of the 
landholders, so that they may use what they 
want and as they want it, one acre may receive 
the sewage of over four hundred and fifty per- 
sons. At Breslau, where the storm-water is 
admitted to the sewers, the proportion is about 
one acre to four hundred persons. With a suit- 
able soil,— the sewage being entirely free from 
storm-water, and provision being made for oc- 
casional disposal by filtration beds when the 
condition of the crops indicates the desirability 
of withholding the sewage from the fields,— one 
acre for three hundred persons or more would 
be quite safe. With intermittent downward 
filtration alone, in its intensified form, one acre 
may be made to suffice for one thousand per- 
sons or more. ‘This capacity was reached, and 
was much exceeded, in England, in the Inter- 
mittent Downward Filtration Works of J. Bailey 
Denton. 

Occupying a middle ground between the 
combined system of sewerage which takes in 
the whole rainfall, and the strictly separate 
system which excludes it all, there is what is 
known in England as the “ separate system,” 
from which street-flow is excluded, but to which 
roof and yard water is admitted. This is a com- 
promise that secures only mitigation. Like all 
compromises, it falls far short of the best re- 
sult. It leads to such wide fluctuations in the 
volume of flow as to call for greatly increased 
areas of land to absorb, during storms, surplus 
water which is of no use to any proper office 
of the sewers, and which might usually better 
be disposed of in some other way. The ade- 
quacy of the strictly separate system is now, 
after extensive and various use, so well estab- 
lished in this country that it may be said to be 
accepted as the best system for the smaller 
towns, assuring them a regular volume for 
treatment when the time for artificial purifi- 
cation comes. This will call for much less land 
than is needed where only the street-flow is 
excluded, leaving still great volumes of roof- 
water to reach the fields. 

The methods of disposal to which recourse 
is now had are mainly: 


1. Broad irrigation. 2. Intermittent filtra- 
tion. 3. Chemical precipitation. Sedimenta- 
tion and straining, while resorted to in rare 
cases, have little to commend them to favor. 

1. Broad irrigation consists in the flowing 
of sewage in thin sheets over the surface of 
the ground, in such a way as to bring it into 
contact with the soil and with vegetation grow- 
ing upon it, and to allow a soaking of the 
liquid into the ground, to a greater or less 
depth, according to its porosity or absorbent 
character. In its best application, the flow is 
all absorbed before the limit of the area is 
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reached. The water of the sewage is removed 
by downward filtration, by evaporation from 
the surface, and by being taken up by grow- 
ing vegetation. The impurities are oxidized in 
the absorbed or flowing liquid, or are strained 
out by particles of the soil, etc., and are thus 
so exposed to the access of oxygen that puri- 
fying bacterial growth effects their rapid res- 
olution. The rationale of the processes of 
purification with irrigation is practically the 
same as with filtration. The application of 
the sewage is intermittent, only so much be- 
ing applied at once as can be taken up by the 
land. The intermission of the flow is sufficient 
to allow the water to disappear, leaving the 
ground moist, but not wet. It is now ready 
for a new application, but the longer the time 
between doses, within reasonable limits, the 
more complete is the destruction of the re- 
tained wastes. As first applied, the flow has 
the general appearance of dilute soapsuds; 
rags, vegetable parings, and other grosser 
solids having usually been withheld by screen- 
ing. As the flow passes on, its coloring mat- 
ter having been retained, it becomes clearer 
and clearer, and, after a sufficient distance has 
been traversed, it is not only clear but clean. 
This description relates to the use on smooth 
land, usually covered with grass, grain, etc. For 
use in the growth of vegetables, nursery stock, 
etc., the area is better formed into ridges and 
furrows, the plants growing on the ridges and 
the sewage flowing in and absorbed by the 
furrows. 

2. In intermittent filtration large volumes of 
sewage are applied to small areas of land, sub- 
merging it to a considerable depth, and soaking 
into the earth in the interval between doses. 
A larger proportion of the impurities of the 
sewage attaches itself to the particles of soil 
below the surface than in broad irrigation, and 
a smaller proportion of the water is removed 
by evaporation. The success of this method 
calls for a much more porous soil than is re- 
quired for irrigation, and ample drainage is 
more important. ‘The bacterial action extends 
to a greater depth. 

No sharp line can be drawn separating irri- 
gation from filtration. The differences are dif- 
ferences of degree rather than of kind. If an 
absorptive soil, with good drainage, is used for 
irrigation, so much of the flow will sink into 
the ground as to make it largely a filtration 
system ; while with filtration through beds of 
considerable extent, the surface exposure of 
the area, after the subsidence of the sewage, dif- 
fers little from that which follows an irrigation 
flow. 

With both methods the result is good — 
more or less good, of course, according to the 
skill of arrangement, and to the carefulness of 
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management. Under the best conditions it 
is practically perfect, the effluent being freer 
from organic impurities and from bacteria than 
the purest river water used for the supply of 
towns. I was one of a large party of visiting 
engineers who drank freely of the pure and 
sparkling outflow of the underdrains of the 
Gennevilliers sewage-fields. 

The Massachusetts experiments showed that 
the filtration of sewage through very fine, nearly 
white sand, at the rate of 25,000 gallons per 
acre per day, and during cold weather, pro- 
duced an effluent containing less nitrogenous 
organic matter than the waters of Lake Win- 
nipiseogee.} 

The adoption of one or the other of these 
methods will be indicated by quality of soil, 
area available, cost of purchase, and other local 
conditions. The ideal disposal-field would be 
one of such an absorbent character that sewage 
would not flow to its farthest limit before dis- 
appearing in the ground, and with such a slope 
as to give it a lively flow, and to prevent pond- 
ing. It would be, in short, coarse gravelly or 
sandy land, with a smooth surface anda marked 
slope. On such land full crops could be grown, 
even with heavy flooding, at short intervals. 

3. Chemical precipitation is a much more ar- 
tificial system. The sewage is treated with 
certain quantities of lime, salts of iron, or other 
chemicals, and the velocity of its flow is ar- 
rested by large vats or tanks placed in its 
course. Something of the nature of a coagu- 
lum is formed, having a greater specific grav- 
ity than water, and this settles to the bottom, 
carrying with it enough of the suspended mat- 
ters to leave the liquid more or less clear and 
transparent. This clearer portion is drawn off 
and discharged into a stream or otherwise, and 
the sediment, known as “ sludge,” is from time 
to time removed and subjected to special treat- 
ment, the best method being to squeeze out 
its surplus water in filter-presses, forming solid 
cakes, which may be conveniently handled. 
The purification effected is more apparent than 
real, and precipitation is applicable only to con- 
ditions where apparent purification is the chief 
end inview. Itis sometimes supplemented with 
irrigation or filtration, when it becomes merely 
a method for withholding coarse, fibrous, or 
adhesive matters, which might clog the ground 
and so lessen its absorptive capacity. This is 
little more than a theoretical advantage, for 
there is a simpler and much less costly way to 
obviate such clogging, which, in fact, is rarely 
serious when the land is reasonably porous. 

As has already been said, chemical precipi- 
tation is at best a half-way measure. It does 
not even remove the most putrescible impuri- 

1“ Report of the State Board of Health of Massa- 
chusetts,” 1890, p. 254. : 
VoL. XLVII.—121. 
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ties of the sewage, and the effluent sometimes 
contains more bacteria than the incoming sew- 
age did, owing probably to their development 
in the tanks during retention. 

There is sometimes a controlling reason for 
adopting this process, as in the impracticability 
of procuring land suitable for filtration or irni- 
gation; but this applies with much more force 
and frequency to Europe than to this country. 
Even where apparent economy suggests the 
use of this system, it is always a question of 
paying less money for a less complete result, 
with a probability that future requirements for 
better purification may compel an ultimate out- 
lay greater than the cost of an original resort to 
the better process. 

In the application of irrigation and filtration 
processes, the coarser elements of the crude sew- 
age must be withheld. Solid fecal matter need 
hardly be considered in this connection. It is 
so broken up and macerated in its flow through 
the sewers as almost entirely to disappear. ‘The 
amount reaching the field is inconsiderable and 
of no effect, and may be disregarded. There 
is, however, a certain amount of coarse paper, 
rags, vegetable parings (which would be ob- 
jectionable on the score of appearance), and 
a good deal of paper-pulp sediment and adhe- 
sive matters, which, if allowed to flow over the 
land, might so coat it as to interfere with ab- 
sorption. This latter is the only element of 
what in chemical processes goes to make up 
the large quantity of sludge that calls for spe- 
cial treatment in irrigation. The coarser ob- 
jects are easily retained by a screen placed near 
the mouth of the sewer,— preferably a horizon- 
tal screen,—over which the water flows, and 
which has an outlet to the field underneath it. 

The withholding of paper pulp and other 
fibrous matters may be affected by a method 
applied at Wayne, Pennsylvania, where the 
flow of sewage during irrigation is at the rate 
of about 10,000 gallons per hour. The field is 
divided into five sections of about two acres 
each, for alternate use. The sewage reaches 
them over and through straining areas formed 
of broken stone (macadam), averaging about 
eight inches deep, seventy-five feet wide, and 
ninety feet long. These retain most of the 
fibrous and gummy materials and they gradu- 
ally disappear. 

Just as the coarser parts of the sludge-forming 
material attach themselves to the surfaces of 
the broken stone, so the finer parts attach 
themselves to the surfaces of the earthy par- 
ticles, grass, etc., over which the flow contin- 
ues, and the sewage is thus clarified very early 
in its course. 

Iftheflow were uninterrupted,absorption and 
purification would soon cease. Fibrous and 
gummy materials would so accumulate as to 
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make an impervious mat over the ground, pre- 
venting absorption and aération, With inter- 
mittent application this does not occur; what 
has been deposited on the field by one dose of 
sewage is so changed during the dry interval 
as to lose its felting quality. There is no accu- 
mulation from dose to dose, gradually to close 
the surface of the filter. 

In all forms of irrigation and filtration dis- 
posal, intermittent application is the key to 
success. Completeness of purification may be 
favored by long intervals, but capacity for puri- 
fying large volumes calls rather for intervals as 
short as will suffice to get rid of surface accu- 
mulations and to maintain a pure effluent. 

The oxidizing organisms are short lived. 
When their food has been consumed, they dis- 
appear, and their disappearance implies a re- 
duction of oxidizing capacity. This can be 
maintained at its maximum only by keeping up 
the full working force that the soil we use can 
accommodate. The condition in this respect 
cannot, of course, be regulated with anything 
like exactness, but experience and increasing 
knowledge will enable us so to adjust the sup- 
ply to the demands of full activity as to ap- 
proach more and more nearly to a maximum 
efficiency. The indications are that the condi- 
tions affecting absorption, aération, and the 
maintenance of a full supply of organisms will 
improve with use, and especially with frequent 
use ; so that the capacity of any suitable soil to 
purify sewage may be increased, not indefin- 
itely, but to a point that has nowhere yet been 
reached, at least in irrigation. 

We are still far from knowing enough of the 
detailed working of disposal processes to deter- 
mine what would secure the best results in any 
given case, but we are at least so sure of our 
ground that we can work in the right direc- 
tion; and we can now safely cut loose from the 
restrictions imposed by early English practice, 
where —in view of the occasional great in- 
crease of flow over rain-saturated land, due to 
the admission of storm-water to sewers, and of 
the supposed need for maintaining a good ag- 
ricultural condition— it was deemed necessary 
to provide very large areas of land, and where 
it was thought that, even then, considerable 
periods of rest were requisite. 

Under conditions which are generally avail- 
able, we may feel safe with an acre for each 
three hundred of the population, and under con- 
ditions which are not very exceptional, one acre 
per thousand of population may suffice. 

The practical results of broad irrigation in 
works of long standing show that the process, 
when well carried on, is devoid of all offense, 
and may be made to yield agricultural returns 
which will go far toward paying the cost of 
maintenance. At Gennevilliers, where irriga- 
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tion and filtration are combined, and where the 
soil is gravelly, the sewage of Paris is made 
purer than the best drinking water of that city. 
Prosperity has been brought into the district, 
which was originally a poor one. Land that 
was formerly of trifling value now sells for 
$2000 or more per acre, and its rental value has 
quadrupled. The population has increased by 
one half, and general prosperity has taken the 
place of comparative penury. The health of 
the people is excellent, and even in 1882, when 
there was a cruel epidemic of typhoid fever in 
Paris, there was none here. The general mor- 
tality of Gennevilliers in 1865 was thirty-two 
per thousand. In 1876 it was twenty-five, and 
in 1881 only twenty-two. Measures have now 
been taken to extend the same system over 
other lands, sufficient for the purification of the 
entire outflow of the sewers of Paris, save dur- 
ing floods of the Seine, when there is no objec- 
tion to its direct discharge therein. 

Correspondingly good results have been 
reached at Berlin, Breslau, and elsewhere. In 
fact, the entire adequacy of disposal by appli- 
cation to agricultural lands has been fully and 
finally demonstrated. Wherever suitable land 
can be had, this method of disposal meets with 
no obstacles which experience has not shown 
us how to surmount, and it encounters no pre- 
judices which acquaintance with its details does 
not remove. Sewerage engineers are some- 
times asked where it is best to “dump the 
sewage,” and other expressions are used sug- 
gestive of the disposal of putrid filth by night- 
soil carts. Sometimes the owners of adjoining 
lands object to the establishment of a sewage- 
field, in the belief that it will become a nuisance. 

The fact is that the “dumped ” matter is 
fresh and inoffensive, is mainly invisible save 
as it clouds the flow, and is a thousand times 
diluted. If its treatment is properly regulated, 
it is withdrawn from the diluting water and 
completely destroyed in a manner that is im- 
perceptible to our senses ; and in the case of 
broad irrigation, with the effect of producing a 
luxuriant vegetation during the growing season. 
At Wayne, Pennsylvania, a protesting neighbor, 
who had apprehended an insufferable nuisance, 
soon expressed a regret that his land was not 
so situated that the sewage could be made to 
flow over it. 

If there is still room for doubt on any point, 
it is as to the character of the few bacteria 
which escape the action of the process em- 
ployed, and are found in the effluent. It is not 
known that disease germs ever exist among 
these, and it is altogether probable that they 
do not. So far as these organisms are under- 
stood, it is thought that they cannot withstand 
the destructive activity of the oxidizing and 
nitrifying organisms which are always present, 
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and it is believed that only these hardier ones 
exist in the effluent of land-purification works. 
Certain it is that no instance has been reported 
where contagion has been carried by such ef- 
fluents, and experience at Gennevilliers has 
shown that typhoid fever and cholera, when 
rife in Paris, were completely arrested at the 
irrigation-fields. At Berlin, also, it is stated that 
no disease has been suspected of having been 
communicated by the sewage to any one of 
the large populations of the irrigation-farms. 

The same methods that are used for the 
purifying of sewage of towns are applicable, 
with suitable modifications, to the sewage of 
single houses. There are hundreds of cases in 
this country where the whole liquid outflow of 
the household is perfectly disposed of by sub- 
surface irrigation on a small part of an ordi- 
nary village lot. The use of the noisome and 
dangerous cesspool and vault has given place 
to a system in which putrefaction is unknown, 
and in which no menace to health exists —as 
it always exists in a cesspool system. 

Chemical precipitation was adopted at the 
World’s Fair to render the sewage fit for dis- 
charge into Lake Michigan at an unfrequented 
point. This it accomplished. The process was 
under the control of Mr. Allen Hazen, chemist 
of the Lawrence ( Mass.) experimental station. 
The results and conditions of the work, where 
four independent tanks were used, were care- 
fully watched, and constant analyses were also 
made. Mr. Hazen gives the determinations of 
a single day (August 16), some of which are as 
follows : 


The sediment in the sewage being ‘‘ much,” it 
was also ‘‘much” in two of the effluents, and 
‘**decided” in the other two. It is indicated 
that the sediment of the sewage being 26, that 
of the effluents averaged 12%. 

The chlorine of the sewage being 4.4, the 
average of that of the effluents was 5.0. The 
albumenoid ammonia of the sewage being .9g5, 
that of the effluents averaged .45. The free am- 
monia of the sewage being 3.30, that of the efflu- 
ents averaged 3.45. 

There were 4,000,000 bacteria in a cubic cen- 
timeter of the sewage. Inan equal volume of each 
of the four effluents the average was 8,200,000. 


About two weeks earlier, when the writer 
visited the works, there was much odor in and 
about the building, and the effluent was much 
colored and had a foul smell. Mr Hazen’s 
final report will be awaited with interest. 

The Massachusetts Board of Health made 
elaborate experimentsinchemical precipitation, 
reaching the conclusion that 

It is quite impossible to obtain effluents by 


chemical precipitation which will compare in or- 
ganic purity with those obtained by filtration 
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through sand. It is possible to remove from one 
half to two thirds of the organic matters of sew- 
age by precipitation with a proper amount of an 
iron or alumina salts, and it seems probable that, 
in some cases at least, if the process is carried 
out with the same care as is required in the puri- 
fication of sewage by intermittent filtration, a 
result may be obtained which will effectively 
prevent a public nuisance. 


Where the purpose is to secure such a re- 
moval of obvious impurities as to allow the 
effluent to pass into a watercourse during the 
few months of its low stages without opposition 
from those past whom the stream flows, and 
under other exceptional conditions, precipita- 
tion may be used with advantage. It will, in 
some cases, be a question as to the permanent 
adequacy of the relief. Will conditions which 
satisfy riparian owners now continue to satisfy 
them when they know more about the subject; 
and will streams into which an impure effluent 
may now be admitted, because they are not 
sources of water-supply, continue so long ex- 
empt from the effect of legislation looking to 
the preservation of the purity of streams, as to 
make it worth while to use a method of only 
relative efficiency ? The conditions of each case 
must be considered by themselves, and there 
are doubtless instances where incomplete puri- 
fication will satisfy the needs of many years to 
come. 

If this incomplete result will suffice, it is 
even then to be questioned whether it is best 
to be secured by chemical precipitation. What 
is needed in such cases is to remove from the 
sewage its coarse, fibrous, and sedimentary 
contents, and enough of its suspended matters 
to reduce its turbidity to about that of the 
stream which is to receive it. The experience at 
Wayne indicates that a simpler and more eco- 
nomical way to do this is to be found in irri- 
gation. Thus far it is only indicated, but the 
extension of irrigation processes will give further 
opportunity to study the effect of a brief flow 
under proper conditions, and will doubtless 
enable us to formulate an effective plan that 
will suffice for cases where only a clarified 
affluent is demanded. 

Each of the three fan-shaped sections of the 
Wayne field begins with a screen of broken 
stone, having an area of about 6750 square 
feet. The sewage, previously screened of its 
rags, etc., in flowing over and through these 
stones, deposits all of its coarser impurities. It 
then passes over an area about seventy feet 
wide, having a fall of one foot in three feet, and 
containing nearly 10,000 square feet. At the 
lower edge of this a porous barrier collects 
the flow for even distribution over the next 
section, which has a fall of one in four, is sixty 
feet wide, and has an area of nearly 11,000 
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square feet. At the foot of this the sewage has 
little color, and is freely drunk by dogs. Here 
it passes through another barrier, and flows 
over a section, with a fall of about one in six, 
120 feet wide, with an area of about 28,000 
square feet. The condition of the sewage is now 
vastly improved. By the time it has reached 
the lower edge of this section it is perfectly 
clear and apparently pure. It is often tasted 
by visitors. It is obviously a better effluent 
than that of any precipitation works of which 
the conditions have been published. If the 
hillside were less steep, the result would be still 
better. The three sections occupying the hillside 
vary little in size and arrangement. The com- 
bined area of the three is about four acres. 
These are capable of cleansing, to the extent 
indicated, over 200,000 gallons of sewage per 
day, each section having two days’ rest to one 
day’s use. That portion of the field that is 
described above requires attention equal to 
less than the daily services of one intelligent 
laborer. 

As is usual when the separate system of sew- 
erage is used, the flow has no odor, and all of 
the retained matters are inoffensively destroyed 
under free exposure to the air. The effluent at 
the barrier last referred to is not only appar- 
ently pure, but it is nearly pure enough for 
admission to such a stream as is underconsider- 
ation ; that is, it is fit to be discharged wher- 
ever the effluent of precipitation works may be 
discharged. No sludge is accumulated, there 
is no outlay for chemicals, and over the lower 
two thirds of the tract there is a strong growth 
of grass which thrives with three heavy flood- 
ings in one day, followed by a dry condition 
for two days. 

The method of disposal by irrigation or fil- 
tration is an extremely flexible one. It is sus- 
ceptible of modifications that will make it 
suitable for a great variety of circumstances, 
and for a wide range of soil and of surface con- 
formation. 

It is equally available for a single house, for 
a village, or for a town, and its processes are 
so nearly automatic that its use on a small 
scale entails no material cost or care in main- 
tenance. With a small area for surface distri- 
bution near the house, it is only necessary to 
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provide a simple intermittent flush-tank, with an 
outlet that can be changed to either of the two 
or three alternate sections into which the area 
is divided, each large enough to absorb a few 
hundred gallons of water. Little attention will 
be needed beyond the periodic directing of the 
flow to one section or to the other. It is de- 
sirable that this ground should be withdrawn 
from full sight, but only for esthetic reasons ; 
there will be no odor. 

In like manner the sewage from a large ho- 
tel, or from a dozen houses, or from a village 
or a town, may be controlled with only such 
increase of cost and attention as the larger ser- 
vice entails. The important recent improve- 
ments in methods of application have been in 
the direction of simplicity, and the following 
facts are now fully established : 

1. House drainage is practically odorless 
when first produced. It does not become of- 
fensive unless retained until it putrefies— only 
after a day or more. 

2. If applied when fresh to the surface of 
suitable ground, its water is removed in a con- 
dition fit even for safe drinking, and its impu- 
rities are completely destroyed, both in winter 
and summer, without offense or danger of any 
kind. 

In short, the bugbear of sewage disposal has 
been done away with, and we are now in a 
position to adopt simple and unobjectionable 
methods, which will produce a perfectly satis- 
factory result in all but very exceptional cases. 

It will be of interest to the people of New 
York to know that the treatment herein set 
forth is especially applicable to the care of the 
Croton watershed. It is perfectly suited, and 
it is the only method that is suited, to the com- 
plicated conditions there presented. By its 
means every town, village, residence, factory, 
or farm that may cause a pollution of the Cro- 
ton supply tan be brought under such control 
as to be made harmless, at a minimum of cost 
and at a minimum of inconvenience to the 
owners. The processes used would be so easily 
brought under the control of the inspection that 
would be necessary in any case, that the purity 
of the water-supply would be permanently as- 
sured —as it can be assured by no other means 
thus far. devised. 

George E. Waring, Jr. 
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A Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


EARLY two years ago the following statement 
was given to the press: “ One of the next great 
features of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE will be a fit suc- 
cessor to the famous ‘ War Series,’ the ‘ Life of Lincoln,’ 
and other important historical works which have first 
seen the light in the pages of that magazine. This is no 
other than a new, thorough, scholarly, and yet popular 
life of Napoleon I. by a distinguished American stu- 
dent and professor of history. Such a work is impor- 
tant and timely because of the abundant new materials 
furnished by the opening of the different national ar- 
chives, and by the publication of valuable memoirs. 
Lanfrey’s ‘ Napoleon’ isincomplete, and written with a 
polemic purpose. Thus far no biography of the extraor- 
dinary man has appeared in either English or French 
which is free from rancor, and attentive to the laws of 
historical criticism. No one could have so fine a per- 
spective, or be more dispassionate in his judgments, 
than a competent American writer. The Life will be 
illustrated in THE CENTURY’S most complete and ar- 
tistic manner.” 

Since the above was given out, the preparation of the 
life has progressed so satisfactorily that the time for 
the beginning of its publication will before long be 
definitely announced. Meantime the interest in Na- 
poleon has had a revival that is phenomenal in its ex- 
tent and intensity — as evinced in a flood of publications ; 
in the preparation of works of art dealing with the pe- 
riod ; in the demand for autographs, portraits, and relics 
of all kinds. Even the theater has taken up the theme, 
and still the craze increases. As adistinguished French- 
man remarked the other day, “ Napoleon seems again 
to have hypnotized the French people.” 

Under the circumstances, the timeliness of THE CEN- 
TURY’S undertaking is more than ever apparent, and 
the necessity has become still greater for a full state- 
ment of Napoleon’s career, and its effect upon subse- 
quent history, unmarred by partizanship, and elucidated 
by the latest developments of scholarly research. 


The Look from Above Downward. 


THERE is probably no state of mind which passes so 
unsuspectedly near to insanity as that in which persons 
in one set of the social world sometimes regard those 
in another. The educated but uncultured vulgarian 
whose ancestor committed some sort of legalized rob- 
bery, the result of which is shown in that vulgarian’s im- 
perfect knowledge of Latin, and perfection of knowledge 
in leading “the german ’’— this person’s attitude toward 
his betters outside of the “set” into which his money 
has brought him is as lunatic as it is ludicrous. There 
is no doubt a reality at the basis of social distinctions, 
and yet these distinctions have acquired so much of the 
artificial that they create an atmosphere absolutely false. 
Imagine a naked soul before its Maker, side by side 
with other souls similarly situated, and the insanity 
of precedence becomes abhorrently apparent. In liter- 
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ature, if the social insanity has entered the heart of the 
artist, his work is fatally vitiated ; evidences of this fact 
adorn the long history of the ridiculous. 

It is a similar insanity which taints much of the in- 
ternational criticism of our day, especially the criticism 
by the elder of the younger communities, especially 
the criticism by England of America. When confined 
to the social world, it is a part of contemporary gossip, 
and is not ill-fitted to the conversational requirements 
of the club, of after-dinner tit-for-tattle, and the pleas- 
antries of the international short story. Confined to 
such quarters, it can do comparatively little harm, and 
does doubtless conduce to the desirable gaiety of na- 
tions. 

But when this tone dominates the organs of criti- 
cism, and passes into more permanent forms of litera- 
ture, it is against good manners and good morals; it is 
degrading to those who put it forth, and distinctly in- 
jurious to the spiritual intercommunication and mu- 
tual helpfulness of allied civilizations. 

We are led to these remarks at this moment by the 
sight of a little book that carries on its title-page the 
stamp of so sweet and gentle a fame that we refuse to 
name it ina connection so ungracious. We do not even 
desire to quote the contemptuous phrases with which 
this once gentle writer adorns his page when reference 
is made to the American community, because we do 
not care to identify the book, nor do we wish to preach 
good morals to one who is possibly more deficient in 
manners and good temper than actually in morals, 
and who would not take kindly to transatlantic lec- 
turing in any case. And yet we should like to say, 
in some inoffensive way, to this writer and to his kind, 
that we cannot for our lives reconcile his apparent 
love for spiritual things, and all his many pleasant 
qualities, with his unchristian libels upon a country of 
which he is inexcusably ignorant. We should like to 
say that religious writing is a good thing, but that a 
man injures his influence as a religious writer by fla- 
grant lying; in other words, that it might be wise to 
confine one’s piety to one book, and one’s lying to an- 
other, for then the second book could be thrown away, 
and the first — perhaps — cherished. 

In the little book to which we refer the statement is 
made, for instance, that in America “art is absolutely 
non-existent.” Now, there is no way to characterize 
an assertion of this sort except by calling it an injuri- 
ous falsehood. And why should one be privileged to 
lie about a nation any more than about an individual ? 
That the author who uttered that preposterous untruth 
is ignorant of the condition of the arts of wood-engrav- 
ing, illustration, stained-glass, decoration, sculpture, 
painting, landscape-gardening, architecture, etc., in the 
new world is no excuse for his falsehood ; though it oc- 
curs to us that, for all we know to the contrary, even if 
he personally should inspect the arts in the new world, 
he might still be unable to estimate them at their true 
value, owing to some congenital peculiarity or to lack 
of training. 

The tone to which we refer, and which is particularly 
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prevalent in certain English journals, is, as we have 
said, similar to that which is apparent in the social 
world. It implies an ignoble view of life; it indicates 
a curious lack of humility of soul, an absence of the fear- 
less pursuit of truth. But Americans can easily recon- 
cile themselves to its expression when uttered with the 
lion roar of a Carlyle. What they particularly object 
to is the thin imitation of this roar by third- and fourth- 
rate journalistic critics, whose attitude is singularly like 
that of the Southern negroes, in the old days, toward the 
“ white folks’ with whom their masters did not happen 
to be acquainted, There is adifference between being 
snubbed by the colored butler and by the “ head of the 
house.” Neither snubbing is pleasant, but the one is 
a trifle less absurd than the other. 

No doubt every thoughtful Englishman deprecates 
certain faults, certain unfortunate tendencies, in the 
world about him; so, surely, does every thoughtful 
American, and the latter, as the former, welcomes help- 
ful, sane criticism from whatever source. American 
spread-eagleism, unfortunately, is never quite extinct, 
any more than is the traditional John Bull arrogance. 
3ut the tremendous problems that confront all modern 
society in the old world as in the new should induce a 
spirit of mutual understanding and sympathy. This is 
notime for the look from above downward; it is notime 
for bearing false witness. We commend the latter say- 
ing especially to religious writers. 


Voting by Machine. 


THE opinion is virtually unanimous among the ad- 
vocates of ballot-reform who have inspected in oper- 
ation the working of the Myers ballot-machine, that it, 
or some similar invention, is destined within a few years 
to come into general use in this country. They recog- 
nize in it the next logical step, after the adoption of the 
Australian blanket-ballot, in the direction of an abso- 
lutely secret and honest system of voting. That it does 
insure not only secrecy and honesty in the voting, but 
also honesty in the counting, cannot be questioned. In 
these respects its merits are beyond dispute, as a sum- 
mary of its methods of operation will show. 

It should be said, before entering upon a description 
of the machine, that it has been tried in many town 
elections in New York State in 1892 and 1893, and in 
all cases has worked to complete satisfaction. Its use 
in town elections was authorized by a law of 1892, 
which provided that any town might, by a majority vote 
of its town-board, put the system into operation as an 
experiment. The law was passed so late in 1892 that 
only one town, Lockport, was able to avail itself of the 
privilege in that year. The trial there was so successful, 
however, that in 1893 many towns, aggregating 50,000 
or more voters, were induced to make the experiment, 
and the result in all cases was a success so unequi- 
vocal that no dissenting voices were heard. 

The machines are very simple in their operation. 
They are inclosed in booths, or cabinets, of sheet steel, 
seven feet high and five feet wide and deep. Each booth 
is divided by a steel partition into two compartments, 
one for the voter, which is about four or five feet in di- 
mensions, and the other for the automatic counting-de- 
vice, which is about one foot by five. The voter enters 
his compartment by the entrance door,which is guarded, 
and which locks behind him. The interior is lighted 
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by electricity or a lamp, there being no windows. As 
he steps inside, the voter sees before him an enlarged 
blanket-ballot, with the names of candidates arranged 
vertically in party columns, each column printed in 
a different color, and to the right of each candidate’s 
name a small knob to be pressed. That is to say, the 
Democratic ticket appears as a long yellow card, the 
Republican ticket as a red one, and the Prohibition 
ticket as a blue one. By pressinga knob at the right of 
a candidate’s name, he moves anumbering-device which 
registers one vote for that candidate on the other side of 
the steel partition, and at the same time locks all the 
knobs for other candidates for that particular office, so 
that no one can vote for more than one candidate for 
any one office. If he is an illiterate man, and wishes 
to vote a straight party ticket, he need know only the 
color of his party-ticket in order to vote intelligently. 
All he needs to do is to press in all the knobs on that 
ticket. If he is an intelligent voter, and wishes to vote 
for candidates on various tickets, he can very easily do 
so by making his selections upon all the ballots as they 
are arranged side by side before him. All the knobs 
pressed in remain in that position till the voter leaves 
the compartment by a door other than that by which 
he entered. This door can be opened only from the in- 
side. The opening of it releases all the knobs, restor- 
ing them to their original position in readiness for the 
next voter, and at the same time unlocks the entrance 
door. As the outgoing voter closes the exit door be- 
hind him, a gong sounds, and the machine is then ready 
for the next occupant. 

The speed with which voting is done by this method 
is surprising. In an election in the town of North 
Tonawanda, in April, 1893, there were three machines 
in use in a total poll of 1359 voters. There were three 
party tickets, with a grand total of ninety candidates. 
Not a single mistake or failure was made. The short- 
est time occupied by any one elector in recording his 
vote was five seconds, and the longest one minute and 
forty-five seconds. In the first half-hour 122 electors 
voted. When the polls were closed, sealed doors at the 
sides were removed, uncovering the counting-device 
upon which the vote for each candidate was registered. 
A wire screen inside the sealed doors so guards the fig- 
ures that they cannot be reached or changed. Within an 
hour after the polls were closed, the exact result on all 
candidates was announced. In small towns in which 
only one machine has been necessary, like Brighton, 
with 551 votes, 44 candidates, and two ballots, the result 
has been announced within six minutes after the closing 
of the polls. One machine will take the place of ten or 
twelve voting-booths required bythe Australian system. 

The merits of this method of voting are obvious. In 
the first place, the vote is absolutely secret. The voter 
can leave no trace whatever of the kind of baliot that 
he has voted, for nothing is recorded except the figures. 
There is no ballot upon which a distinguishing mark 
of any kind can be placed to show to an election official 
that a bribed voter has kept his bargain. In this re- 
spect the machine is the only method of voting thus 
far devised which cannot be circumvented by election 
bribers. In the second place, there can be no tamper- 
ing with the count, for it is made automatically and 
with unquestionable accuracy. In the third place, 
there is greater speed in ascertaining the result than is 
possible underany other system. All expense for ballots 
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is eliminated. The use of colors makes unnecessary the 
granting of aid to illiterates within the compartments. 

The objections to the machine are, first, that it af- 
fords no means of rectifying mistakes on the part of 
the voter, for if he presses the wrong knob inadvertently, 
the vote is recorded beyond recall; second, that it is 
in the interest of straight party voting of the blindest 
and most unreasoning kind ; and third, that it makes no 
provision for the voter who wishes to cast a ballot for 
some name not upon the regular ballots. The first ob- 
jection is the most serious, though there is this to be said 
of it, that in all trials thus far made of the machine no 
mistake of the kind mentioned has been made. The 
second objection is one that applies to all those adapta- 
tions of the Australian ballot-system which arrange the 
names of candidates in party columns, with a party 
name, and sometimes an emblem also, at thetop. There 
are nineteen States which have laws providing such 
arrangements. The third objection is met by an im- 
provement in the machine which its inventor has de- 
signed. It consists of a blank column arranged with 
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knobs like the others. When one of its knobs is pressed 
in, a slot opens in the column in which appears a roll 
of r of sufficient width to allow a name to be writ- 
tenor pasted upon it. The slot is closed by the open- 
ing of the exit door, and the roll of paper is turned in 
such a way as to present a blank space to the next 
voter wishing to use it. 

A machine similar to the Myers was invented by J. 
W. Rhines of St. Paul in 1889. He applied the prin- 
ciple which Myers uses to a desk with a keyboard. 
When the voter opened the desk, which was placed in 
a stall in the voting-room in full view of the election 
officers, a screen was drawn up before the stall, shut- 
ting him from observation. The vote was recorded in 
the same manner as in the Myers machine. The Rhines 
machine arranged the keys in the alphabetical order 
of candidates’ names under each office, requiring the 
voter to read and select the name of each candidate for 
whom he wished to vote; but its inventor also had in 
mind the adaptation to it of the party-column principle 
in colors which is employed in the Myers device. 
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Forestry Legislation in Europe. 
GERMANY. 


SHOULD like to know who first started the nursery- 

story, which has been propagated in the United States 
beyond extirpation, that paternalism in forestry is so 
rampant in Germany that the owner of forest property 
who cuts down one tree is obliged to plant two. Curi- 
ously enough, in Germany, where forestry is found in 
the highest state of development,—or perhaps just 
because of that condition,—laws regarding the use 
of private forest property are less stringent than 
among the other nations who have paid attention to 
the matter. 

The various governments own and manage in a con- 
servative spirit about one third of the forest area, and 
they also control the management of another sixth, 
which belongs to villages, cities, and public institutions, 
in so far as these communities are obliged to employ 
expert foresters, and must submit their working-plans 
to the government for approval, thus preventing im- 
provident and wasteful methods. The principle -upon 
which this control is based is the one we recognize 
when we limit by law the indebtedness that any com- 
munity or town mayincur. The other half of the forest 
property in the hands of private owners is managed 
mostly without interference, although upon methods 
similar to those employed by the government, and 
by trained foresters who receive their education in one 
of the eight higher and several lower schools of forestry 
which the various governments have established. 

The several states differ in their laws regarding for- 
est property. Of the private forests seventy per cent. 
are without any control whatever, while thirty per cent. 
are subject to supervision, so far as clearing and devas- 
tation are concerned. 

In Saxony no state control whatever exists. In Ba- 
varia, Baden, Wurtemberg, and other principalities, 
clearing without the consent of the authorities and de- 





vastation of private forests are forbidden, and there are 
also some regulations regarding the maintenance of 
‘* protective forests’; but altogether the laws are not 
stringent. 

In Prussia, which represents nearly two thirds of 
Germany, private forests are absolutely free from gov- 
ernmental interference. When, however, a neighbor 
fears that by the clearing of an adjoining forest his land 
may be injured, he can call for a viewing jury, and ob- 
tain an injunction against clearing, if such anticipated 
damage is proved. Since he has to bear not only the 
cost of such proceedings, but also any damage result- 
ing from the interference, the law is rarely if ever called 
into play. 

The government, either communal or state, can also 
make application for such a process in cases where 
damage to the public can be proved from a wilful treat- 
ment of a private forest. 

From the fact that hardly 10,000 acres have in this 
way become “ protective ” forests, it may be gathered 
that the law has been largely inoperative. 

The tendency on the part of the government has 
been rather toward persuasive measures. Thus, in ad- 
dition to buying up or acquiring by exchange, and re- 
foresting waste lands,— some 300,000 acres have been 
so reforested during the last twenty-five years,— the 
government gives assistance to private owners in re- 
foresting their waste land. During the last ten years 
$300,000 was granted in this way. 

However, voices have called loudly for a closer 
supervision, and for extension of the control of the 
state over the use of private forest property. 


AUSTRIA. 


THE status of forest legislation is very different in 
Austria, where, with a larger proportion of mountain- 
ous territory, the results of the unrestricted free will of 
private owners are more severely felt. The country on 
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the Karst, along the Mediterranean, which was well 
wooded, well watered, rich, and fruitful, famous for its 
mild climate, has been changed into an arid, sterile 
plain, interspersed with stony and parched hillsides, the 
replanting of which was made well nigh impossible by 
opening the country to the hot, dry winds. 

This and other experiences led, in 1852, to the adop- 
tion of a forest law by which is prescribed not only a 
strict supervision over the forests owned by commun- 
ities, but also over those owned by private individuals. 

Not only are the state forests (comprising less than 
thirty per cent. of the total forest area) rationally man- 
aged, and the management of the communal forests 
(nearly forty per cent.) officially supervised, but private 
owners (holding about thirty-two per cent.) are pre- 
vented from devastating their forest property to the det- 
riment of adjoiners. No clearing for agricultural use 
can be made without the consent of the district author- 
ities, from which, however, an appeal to a civil judge is 
possible, who adjusts the conflict of interests. 

When dangers from land-slides, avalanches, or tor- 
rents, are feared, and private owners cannot bear the 
expense of precautionary measures, the state may ex- 
propriate. 

Any cleared or cut forest must be replanted or re- 
seeded within five years ; on sandy soils and mountain- 
sides clearing is forbidden, and only culling of the ripe 
timber is allowed. Where damage from the removal 
of a forest belt which acted as a wind-break is feared, 
the owner may not remove it until the neighbor has had 
time to secure his own protection. That neglect in tak- 
ing care of forest fires subjects the offender not only to 
fine, but to paying damages to the injured, goes with- 
out saying. In addition, freedom from taxation for 
twenty-five years is granted for all new plantations, and 
premiums are paid under certain circumstances. The 
authorities aid in the extinguishing of fires as well as 
in the fighting of insects. 

Finally, to insure a rational management of forests, 
the owners of large areas must employ competent for- 
esters whose qualifications satisfy the authorities, op- 
portunity for the education of such being given in one 
higher, three middle, and four lower class forestry 
schools. 

HUNGARY. 


In Hungary also, where liberty of private property 
rights, and strong objection to government interference, 
had been jealously upheld, a complete reaction set in 
some fifteen years ago, which led to the law of 1880, 
giving the state control of private forest property as in 
Austria. 

ITALY. 

ITALY furnishes, perhaps, the best object-lesson of 
the relation of forest-cover and waterflow. 

Though provincial governments had for a long time 
tried here and there to regulate forest use, the first com- 
prehensive measure that recognized the urgent neces- 
sity of state interference was the law of 1877. An 
improved law was placed on the statute-books in 1888. 

Under this law, the Department of Agriculture, in 
codperation with the Department of Public Works and 
in consultation with the forestal committee of the prov- 
ince and the respective owners, is to designate the ter- 
ritory which for public reasons must be reforested under 
governmental control. 
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The owners may associate themselves for the purpose 
of reforestation, and for the purpose may then borrow 
money at low interest from the State Soil-Credit In- 
stitution, the Forest Department contributing three 
fifths of the cost of reforestation upon condition that 
the work is done according to its plans, and within the 
time specified by the government. Where the owners 
do not consent or fail to do the work, the department 
has the right to expropriate and reforest alone, the 
owners having, however, the right to redeem within 
five years, paying price paid together with cost of re- 
forestation and interest. The department has also the 
right to restrict and regulate pasturage, paying, how- 
ever, compensation for such restriction, and any other 
damage arising to the owner in the non-use of his prop- 
erty. It is estimated that over 500,000 acres will have 
to be reforested at a cost of $12,000,000. 

RUSSIA. 

In Russia, until lately, liberty to cut, burn, destroy, 
and devastate was unrestricted ; but in 1888 a compre- 
hensive and well-considered law cut off, so far as this 
can be done on paper, this liberty of vandalism. For 
autocratic Russia this law is rather timid, and is in the 
nature of a compromise between communal and private 
interests, in which much if not all depends on the good 
will of the private owner. In this it reminds us of 
much of our own legislation, beautiful in theory, but a 
dead letter in practice, because its execution is left to 
those inimical to the laws. If we may trust reports, 
the law has so far had the very opposite effect of what 
it intended, owners, from fear of further control, 
slaughtering and devastating their properties reck- 
lessly. 

A sharp distinction is made between “ protective” 
and other forests. For the former the government at 
its own expense prepares plans of management, and re- 
lieves of taxation all such forests and new plantations. 
If expenses of reforestation become necessary, and the 
owner refuses to act, the government can expropriate, 
the owner having the right of redemption within ten 
years. The demarcation of protective forests and their 
control are placed under a forestry council, consisting of 
law-officers, officers of the general administration, and 
of the local forest administration. The owners, how- 
ever, have much to say in the matter, the tendency be- 
ing everywhere visible to obviate restriction of private 
rights on one hand and expenditure of the government 
funds on the other. 

For private forests not classed as protective, the right 
to clear is to be dependent on the consent of the 
council, while too severe culling, or the cutting of pro- 
portionately too large quantities without regard to 
reproduction, is also forbidden, but the means for ascer- 
taining infractions are not provided. If any devastation 
has taken place, replanting becomes obligatory, and the 
govermment forester may execute the planting at the 
expense of the delinquent owner. The foresters must 
also give to the owners advice concerning management 
free of charge; but since they are overburdened with 
the duties in the administration of the government for- 
ests, it is not likely that they will be able to superintend 

all that is demanded of them. 

It should be added that the Imperial Bank loans for 
long time on forests well administered as a matter of 
encouragement to rational forest management, and the 
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government sustains four higher, seven middle, and 
thirteen lower forestry schools. 


SWITZERLAND. 


ALTHOUGH sporadic enactments of the cantons tend- 
ing to check forest devastation are found as early as 
the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries, only with the 
beginning of the present century was the matter seri- 
ously taken in hand by the different cantons, when re- 
strictive laws were passed, Owing to defects in these 
and to the lack of combined action, a federal law was 
adopted in 1876, which gives the federation control over 
the forests of the mountain region embracing eight en- 
tire cantons and parts of seven others, or over 1,000,000 
acres of forest. The federation itself does not own any 
forest land, and the cantons hardly 100,000 acres, some- 
what over four per cent. of the forest area, two thirds 
of which is held in communal ownership, and the rest 
by private owners. 

The law is quite remarkable as illustrating the ra- 
tional principles upon which this little republic works, 
maintaining close relation between the general and can- 
tonal governments, very different from our ridiculous 
jealousies between State and Federal governments. 

The federal authorities have supervision over all can- 
tonal, communal, and private forests, so far as they are 
“ protective forests’; but the execution of the law rests 
with the cantonal authorities, under the inspection of 
federal officers. “ Protective forests” are those which 
by reason of elevation and situation on steep mountain- 
sides or on marshy soils, on the banks of brooks or 
rivers, or where a deficiency of woodland exists, serve 
as a protection against injurious climatic influences, 
damage from winds, avalanches, land-slides, falls of 
rocks, washouts, inundation, etc. The cutting in these 
forests is regulated so as to insure a conservative use, 
and to prevent devastation. Where needful reforesta- 
tion is mandatory, the federal and cantonal government 
share in the expense, or may expropriate with pay- 
ment of full indemnification to the owners. No dimi- 
nution of the forest area within the established area of 
supervised forests is permissible, and replanting is 
prescribed where necessary ; nor can township or cor- 
poration forests be sold without consent of the cantonal 
authorities. 

The national government contributes from thirty to 
seventy per cent. of the cost for the establishment of 
new forests, and from twenty to fifty per cent. for 
planting in protective forests ; where special difficulties 
in reforestation are encountered, or where the planting 
is deemed of general utility, the cantonal government 
assumes the obligation of caring for and providing 
improvements in the plantings. 

The employment of educated foresters is obligatory, 
and to render this possible, courses of lectures to the 
active foresters are maintained in the cantons. There 
is also an excellent forestry school at Zurich. 


FRANCE, 


3EFORE the Revolution in France, the forest code of 
1669 enjoined private owners to manage their forests 
upon the principles on which the government forests 
were managed, which was by no means a very rational 
management, according to modern ideas, yet was meant 
to be conservative and systematic. During the Revolu- 
VoL. XLVII.— 122. 
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tion a law forbidding clearing for twenty-five years was 
enacted, and later laws, the most important of which 
are those of 1860, 1862, and 1882, establish the control 
of the state over all “ protective forests,” and make 
mandatory the reforestation of denuded mountains. 

Not only does the state manage its own forest prop- 
erty (one ninth of the forest area) in approved man- 
ner,and supervise the management of forests belonging 
to communities and other public institutions (double 
the area of state forests) in a manner similar to the 
regulation of forests in Germany, but it extends its 
control over the large area of private forests by forbid- 
ding any clearing except with the consent of the forest 
administration. 

The permit to do so may be withheld where public 
interest demands. Heavy fines follow any attempt at 
clearing such forests without permission, and the owner 
may be forced to replant. In addition to this, the re- 
forestation of denuded mountain-slopes is encouraged, 
enforced, or directly undertaken by the government. 

The encouragement consists in the granting of fi- 
nancial aid or of plant material in proportion to the 
general good resulting from the work, or according to 
the financial condition of the communities undertaking 
it. Wherever reforestation is made obligatory by de- 
cree on account of the condition of the soil and water- 
courses, and the danger of threatening the lands below, 
the general council and a special commission have a 
voice ; the territory to be reforested, the plans of work, 
the time limit fixed for the same, and the amount of aid 
offered by the forest administration, are published.. If 
the land belongs to communities unwilling or unable 
to reforest, the government may either expropriate or 
do the work alone, holding the land until it is reim- 
bursed ; this can be done by the cession of one half the 
land within a given time. If the land belongs to pri- 
vate owners who refuse or fail to perform the work, 
the state may also expropriate, allowing redemption 
within five years. 

The government, if desired, or where success de- 
pends on it, superintends the planting, and also regu- 
lates the use of these protective forests afterward. 

In order to gain the confidence and coéperation of 
the communities and proprietors, annual meetings were 
held in which the government agents explained the ad- 
vantages and methods of reboisement, and discussed 
the local conditions and difficulties. These meetings 
proved of great usefulness in the cause of rational for- 
estry. The education resulting from them, and the suc- 
cess of the reforestation work, had covered, in 1888, an 
area of about 365,000 acres, of which 90,000 were pri- 
vate and 125,000 communal property, the rest belong- 
ing to the state. The expenditure by the state has 
been $10,000,000, of which about $2,500,000 were for 
expropriations, and $1,200,000 for subventions. The 
cost per acre for reforesting was somewhat less than 
$10.00. It is estimated that 800,000 acres more are to 
be reforested, and an additional expenditure of $38,- 
000,000 is necessary before the damage done to the 
agricultural lands of eighteen French departments by 
reckless forest destruction will be repaired. 

Shall the United States learn from these experiences ? 
Shall we take advantage of these examples? How far 
may we utilize the methods indicated by them ? 


B. E. Fernow. 
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Goethe on Paper Money. 


Ir is somewhat singular that in the struggle for a 
stable and honest currency which has been going on 
ever since our civil war, in the series of conflicts with 
greenbackers, silver inflationists,and Populists,we have 
seen noallusion to the admirable satire upon fiat money, 
“based on the undeveloped resources of the country,” 
which is contained in the first act of the Second Part of 
“Faust.’? Goethe drew his material, of course, from the 
then comparatively recent performances of the Scotch 
financier, Law, in France; but he gave his parable a 
touch of universality which makes it in some ways 
curiously prophetic of the monetary insanities of our 
own time. 

He significantly ascribes the invention of fiat money to 
the father of lies. Mephistopheles, who has undertaken 
to deliver Faust from ennui, brings him (immediately 
after the Gretchen episode) to the court of the emperor. 
The court jester is thrown into a trance, and Mephis- 
topheles takes his place. The imperial ministers draw 
a gloomy picture of the state of the empire. The chan- 
cellor bewails the disregard of justice, the reign of vio- 
lence and fraud; the chief commander complains of the 
disorganization of the army, largely due to the impossi- 
bility of paying the soldiers ; the treasurer laments the 
emptiness of his coffers and the failure of the imperial 
credit ; and the marshal protests his inability to defray 
the expenses of the imperial cellar. The emperor asks 
the new jester if he cannot add something to this 
dreary litany of complaints. Mephistopheles cheerfully 
remarks that the root ofall the evils in the empire seems 
to be the lack of money, and there is plenty of that— 
underground. The emperor has, indeed, given away 
most of his rights, as the treasurer has already said, 
but the right to all buried treasure is still in the crown— 
and what a quantity of wealth must have been hidden 
away and forgotten in the centuries of war and anarchy 
since the first Roman invasions! He pledges himself 
to devise a means of making this wealth available. 

In an ensuing mask, in which Faust is introduced 
as the god of riches, the emperor’s signature is ob- 
tained to a note secured by all the buried treasure in 
the realm, and redeemable as soon as the said treasure 
is unearthed. The note is manifolded that very night 
(Mephistopheles seems to have invented printing for 
the purpose), and is issued in various denominations 
from ten to one hundred crowns. 

The next day the ministers rush into the imperial 
presence with glad tidings: all loans have been ex- 
tinguished, and the court is out of the claws of the 
usurers; all current bills have been met; the soldiers 
have received their arrears of pay, and are full of wine 
and loyalty. The emperor, who had not realized what 
he was doing, is at first angry at the supposed forgery 
of his signature, then mystified that his people will take 
these bits of paper for good gold; but so long as they 
do, he can hardly quarrel with the relief so opportunely 
afforded him. In the rest of the scene the effects of the 
sudden inflation of the currency are indicated in a 
remarkably vivid manner. The money-changers are 
taking the notes, and paying gold and silver for them — 
“with a discount, to be sure,” but, still, they are taking 
them. Half the world is thinking only of revelry, the 
other (and better) half of new clothes, and everybody 
is cheering the emperor. 
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Mephistopheles, in praising the convenience of the 
new money, anticipates one of the stock arguments of 
the greenbacker: heavy purses and pouches are done 
away with ; a scrap of paper is easily tucked away in a 
breast-pocket, in a love-letter, or between the leaves of 
abreviary. “ Majesty will pardon me if, by entering into 
these petty details, I seem to make little of the great 
achievement.”’ Faust interpolates a grave sentence or 
two on theadvantage of utilizing undeveloped resources, 
and on the practical value of the imagination. The wealth 
on which the notes are based is boundless, and therefore 
the really profound mind accepts them “with bound- 
less confidence.’’ Mephistopheles reverts to his more 
practical point of view. The notes are not only handy, 
but they furnisha stable standard of value. All the trou- 
ble of haggling over the exchange of different kinds of 
coin is done away with. Ifany one wants metal, he can get 
it from the money-changers ; if they hesitate, “one can 
dig awhile,” auction off the cups and chains he disin- 
ters, redeem Js notes for himself, and put skeptics and 
scoffers to shame. The people are rapidly becoming 
used to the new money, and will soon refuse to do with- 
out it. Jewels, coin, and paper will furnish an abun- 
dant medium of exchange, easily kept equal to the 
demands of the country. 

The emperor is now seized withaspirit of prodigality, 
and begins to distribute notes to his courtiers, asking 
each what he means to do with the largess. He is 
somewhat disappointed to find that no spirit of enter- 
prise is awakened, that no new social forces are set in 
motion. The squire, indeed, proposes to pay off his 
mortgages, a highly laudable intention; but the don 
vivant proposes to live even better; the gambler’s dice 
jump in his pocket; the miser will add the notes to his 
hoard. Human nature is just as human as ever, and its 
various manifestations are simply intensified. 

At the end of the scene the old jester reappears, and 
begs for a share of the imperial bounty. The emperor 
tosses him paper to the amount of five thousand crowns, 
with the prophecy that he will use it foolishly, and 
leaves the stage. The jester incredulously asks Mephis- 
topheles if this stuff has really money value. Mephis- 
topheles tells him that he can eat and drink his fill with 
it. The jester persists with growing excitement: “Can 
I buy with it acres, house, and cattle? A castle witha 
forest, hunting, fishing ?’’ Assured of this, he hurries 
off, exclaiming : 


This very night in real estate I'll revel. 


MEPHISTOPHELES (so/us): Who longer doubts that 
our fool’s head is level ? 


Verily, verily, there is nothing new under the sun. 


Munroe Smith. 


The Head of Sir Walter Scott. 


THE “ Journal” of Scott tells us scarcely anything 
new in the way of facts, but it has had the effect of set- 
ting his character in a new light, not so much by alter- 
ing as by deepening our previous conception of it. But 
in all the close sifting of the man it has called out, I 
have seen no mention of the death-mask which, by 
some miscarriage of taste, disfigures the outer covers 
of the two volumes, one giving a front, the other a 
side view. A death-mask always has something of the 
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repulsiveness of death; it is more deathly than the dead 
face itself, which often retains the living expression, 
while the cast retains only the sunken and hardened 
shape impressed by the “ marring finger” of death. 
These post-mortem transcripts of Scott’s head are by 
no means decorative, and should have been placed 
within and not without, especially as the shape is al- 
most deformity. They are, however, of the utmost in- 
terest as revealing the shape of the head, which is only 
partly suggested in the portraits. 

Scott’s head has always been a puzzle to those who 
connect cranial proportion with mental traits, and they 
have been more willing to pass him by than to attempt 
to explain him, or they have credited him with quali- 
ties not sustained by the record. While I have no dis- 
position to come to the rescue of the philosophers of 
the tactual and tape-line school, I can assure them 
that their case is not so bad as it seems ; they have only 
to study it more closely, and by the light of a wider 
science, in order to bring it within their theories, with 
the exception of the size of the brain, which, like By- 
ron’s, was uncommonly small. But even this need 
not disturb the phrenologist, for recent science tells 
us that it is not the size of the brain that determines 
thought-power, but the amount of surface presented 
by its convolutions. A large brain may have relatively 
few convolutions or little working-surface, and a small 
brain may be so convoluted as to be nearly all sur- 
face, the difference being somewhat analogous to 
that between the radiating power of a cube of metal 
and half the amount spread out into a thin sheet. The 
trouble with this explanation is that the phrenologist 
can make no practical use of it, inasmuch as he cannot 
thumb and finger the inside of the head. A tape-line no 
longer suffices to measure mental capacity, and those 
who wear a hat of the same number as Daniel Webster 
must forego the happy inference that they could be as 
great as he if they shouldtry. We are all driven to the 
old maxim, “ Judge no man till he is dead,”’ or to the 
still older rule of measuring greatness by deeds. 

According to the distribution of Scott’s brain as in- 
dicated by the outside, he should have been a conceited 
religious fanatic; but he was neither conceited, nor fa- 
natical, nor over-religious. The head suggests by its 
height, or rather by its retreating length and narrowness, 
artificial compression,—not wholly a wrong suggestion, 
for it was by compression that its peculiar shape was 
produced. The matter is of intense interest when we 
realize that only a freak of nature prevented that match- 
less brain from being locked within an inclosure which 
would have made it, that of a microcephalous idiot. 

The peculiar shape of the skull is closely associated 
with his lameness: both were due to a congenital er- 
ror in bone-making. When about eighteen months old 
he had a slight illness, caused by dentition. On re- 
covery, he was found to have lost — as was thought at 
the time —“ the power of his leg”; the real fact being 
that the child refused to move a suffering limb. From 
some cause, probably congenital, and brought into ac- 
tion by dentition, the process of bone-making was ar- 
rested, inducing swelling and shrinking of the limb 
and lameness, from which he never recovered, though 
it did not prevent great activity upon his feet. The de- 
fect or fault in the bones of the leg extended also to the 
skull, or, rather, another error in bone-making then 
showed itself. After death, the examination revealed 


that there had been “ a premature union of the two pari- 
etal bones along the sagittal suture,” due to an arrest of 
bone-making along the edges of the suture, which closed 
like a vise upon the expanding brain. This closure af- 
fected only the sagittal suture; the coronal suture was 
left free, and the brain pushed the vault of the skull up 
and back, creating the oblong shape so noticeable in the 
mask, and so similar to that of the microcephalous 
idiot. When Dr. Charles Creighton once happened to 
show to a distinguished French anthropologist a skull 
of one of this unfortunate class, with its boat-shape for- 
mation and effaced sagittal suture, the savant held it 
up and exclaimed, ‘‘ Voi/a, Walter Scott!” Had this 
defect in bone-making extended to the other sutures, 
there would have been no Sir Walter Scott, no increase 
of horse-hire in the Trosachs, no Scotland of romance, 
and no Waverleys for the world. 

Questions arise which the anatomist and psycholo- 
gist must answer. The brain of Scott was small; if 
the bone-making had been natural, and the brain 
had not been forced to the labor of lifting the skull, 
would it not have been larger and its convolutions 
more numerous? In that case, granting that there is 
a proportion between the size and convolutions of the 
organ and the mental faculties, what sort of man should 
we have had? Scott is already called Shaksperean ; 
might he not have been another Shakspere in full 
measure ? 

Other questions arise. Some of Scott’s senses were 
very dull, and all were far from being acute. He had 
but a slight ear for music, never getting farther in his 
enjoyment of it than ballads of a simple character ; his 
daughter Anne sang down to him. Lockhart says of 
his sense of smell that when by chance the venison was 
so ripe as to make the company uncomfortable, Scott 
was indifferent to it. As to wines, he could scarcely 
distinguish them apart, confounding them in an amus- 
ing manner. His eye was far from being correct. He 
worked at nothing so hard as upon oil-painting, but 
with most dismal success — evidently from defect of 
eye. May not this dullness of the senses be connected 
with the crowding of the brain, by which the various 
nerves were weakened ? It might also be asked if this 
unnatural handling of the organ by nature may not 
have had some effect in inducing that nervous energy 
with which he wrought, the misplacement turning his 
energies in a single direction. The most marvelous 
thing about Scott is the rapidity with which he worked. 
Carlyle, in his essay, often speaks of the healthiness 
of the man, which is true so far as his feelings and 
thought are concerned ; but his rapidity suggests mor- 
bidness. May it not be connected with the trick 
nature played upon his brain? Nor can we fail to sus- 
pect that it may have had some relation to the disease 
of which he died. That he died of worry and over- 
work there is no doubt, but may not an ulterior cause 
be found in this crowding of the brain into unnatural 
shape and compass, with the effect of making it unduly 
sensitive, and predisposed to the malady which carried 
him off? 

The point of these suggestions is that vast and 
splendid as were Scott’s gifts and achievements, he is 
still entitled to allowance for what Nature intended but 
failed to do for him through her own fault. 


T. T. Munger. 
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The Unity of the Sects. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 


Art first sight the Christian sects seem as unlike as 
the colors of the solar spectrum, and as different from 
the simplicity and purity of Christian love as red and 
blue and violet are different from the white light of the 
sun. One seeks justification by sound doctrine, and 
sanctification bylong creeds. Another tries to lift itself 
into the heaven of emotional ecstasy by tugging at the 
boot-straps of free will. Another finds saving efficacy 
in cadences and candles, musicand millinery. Another 
insures an entrance to heaven by exclusiveness on earth. 
Another seeks to take the kingdom by the violence of 
denial and the boldness of free thought. And, among 
the illiterate, numerous sects seem to believe in salva- 
tion by reflex action; 2. ¢., the transference of sensuous 
stimulus from the sensory to the motor nerves without 
the intervention of the brain. Such is the view which 
the multitudes outside of the Church, who have no sym- 
pathy with its life and no insight into its thought, take 
of the differences which separate its members. 

Then there is a large class within the Church having 
the Christian spirit, but lacking the breadth of view 
which ought to accompany it, who would explain away 
these differences. One man signs his name in bold John 
Hancock style, using plenty of ink. Another writes 
his with a fine Spencerian pen. Common-sense busi- 
ness men accept either signature as valid; but Baptist 
and Pedobaptist must split into sects because they dif- 
fer as to the quantity of material used in an act as 
purely symbolical as the signing of one’s name. 

One man goes to a concert because he makes up his 
mind to go, and expects to have a good time. Another 
goes because he loves music, and music draws him. 
They do not require separate musicians, instruments, 
and concert-halls on that account. Yet on this very 
question of the relative importance of the two blades of 
the scissors which cut the threads of our fate,— freedom 
and determinism, free will and determination,— Cal- 
vinist and Arminian, Presbyterian and Methodist, must 
needs divide. 

In a political campaign one class of voters are influ- 
enced chiefly by dry, hard presentation of facts and 
arguments. Another class are roused to political en- 
thusiasm by brass bands, transparencies, uniforms, 
and kerosene-torches. Separate tickets, however, are 
not placed in the field to represent these issues. Yet 
ritualistic and non-ritualistic worshipers resist union as 
obstinately as oil and water. 

This tendency to belittle and explain away the sects 
is as fashionable within the Church to-day as is the dis- 
position to ridicule them in the outside world. And 
the one attitude is about as shallow and superficial as 
the other. 

Sectarianism, or the disposition to spend every- 
thing in keeping up the fences while the fields go to 
weeds and briers, is indeed a serious evil ; and we may 
congratulate ourselves on whatever inroads ridicule or 
reason can make upon it. Yet sectarianism is fast dy- 
ing out, except in new and rural communities. If I, as 
an orthodox Congregationalist, prefer to have each 
stage of the spiritual journey precisely described in the 
doctrinal guide-book, and choose to verify by chart and 
compass each step as I proceed, I can rejoice that my 
more far-sighted companion is able to see and follow 
some shining banner far ahead, and that another has 
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within his own breast as reliable a home instinct in 
religious matters as beasts and birds have in their tem- 
poral concerns. And, to speak of differences in sub- 
stance rather than in method, the more profoundly I 
believe that Jesus Christ is very God of very God, the 
giver of divine life, and the incarnation of divine love, 
the more confidently shall I trust that he is able and 
willing to impart that life and love to those who with 
humble hearts reverence his character, and with obe- 
dient wills walk in his footsteps, even though with 
honest intellects they call him merely man. 

Our present danger is not that we shall make too 
much of sects, but that we shall make too little of them. 
Sects are not the result of either perversity or folly. 
The fact is, God and his truth are very great; and man 
and the average mind of man are very small. To grasp 
the full revelation God has made of himself in Christ 
and in his Church is beyond the power of average hu- 
manity. The best of us get but partial glimpses of his 
glory. One sees one aspect of the divine ; another, 
another. Yet amid all the diversity of individual view, 
there are certain great classes into which the individ- 
ual differences may be grouped. The grouping together 
of individuals whose points of view most nearly coin- 
cide is the foundation of the sects. And the fact that 
the sect represents to the individuals who compose it 
that aspect of the divine truth and love which presents 
the line of least resistance to the communion of their 
souls with God is its sufficient justification. 

Sects are to the Church what parties are to the State. 
The abstract idea of the State is too vast and vague for 
the average citizen to grasp. He is not able to deduce 
from the first principles of government the proper policy 
on every issue that comes up. Hence arise at least 
two opposite parties: one, which we call Republican, 
emphasizes the grandeur of the nation, vindicates 
its honor before the nations of the earth, and makes 
its power felt for the education of the ignorant, the 
relief of the suffering, and the protection of the wronged 
throughout the length and breadth of the land; the 
other, which we call Democratic, has for its mission to 
vindicate the largest liberty of the individual, to guar- 
antee his freedom from all avoidable interference and 
unnecessary taxation, and to maintain local self-govern- 
ment. The danger of excessive Republicanism is cor- 
ruption and tyranny ; the danger of too much Democ- 
racy is rebellion and anarchy. 

Now, the average citizen can grasp with clearness 
and force the merits of one of these parties, and the 
defects of the opposite one. In doing so, he is able to 
render to the State an important service as a partizan 
which he could not render as a mere citizen. Hence 
all good citizens must be partizans. The so-called in- 
dependent differs from the regular partizan, not that 
he cares less for party, but that he cares more for 
party. He sees the merits and defects of both parties, 
and endeavors to ally himself with the one whose 
merits are most needed and whose defects are least 
dangerous at any given time. 

In like manner the sects apprehend various sides of 
the one great fact of the love of God manifested in Jesus 
Christ, and imparted to humanity as the spirit of a new 
life of human love. One apprehends clearly how lost 
and loveless a creature man is without this love of God; 
traces minutely the process by which the grace of 
Christ gains entrance to the soul; marks off precisely 
the successive stages of the Spirit’s conquest ; and so 
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by orthodoxy, or right thinking and right teaching, 
whether it be Presbyterian or Congregationalist, makes 
the love of Christ a reality and a power in the world. 
Its body of doctrine is lacking in grace and warmth, 
no doubt; but it gives to its adherents strength for 
patient endurance, noble self-sacrifice, and far-reach- 
ing practical endeavor beyond any religious force the 
world has ever known. 

To see the beauty of holiness, and to express worship 
in worthy and appropriate symbols, to organize human 
life into an enduring instituted embodiment of the 
sweetness of charity, is the special mission of the Epis- 
copalian. To protect from change and cheapening the 
divinely ordained sacraments which signify the recep- 
tion and communion of this same love of Christ, is the 
chosen work of the Baptist. To keep live coals upon the 
altar of Christian gratitude and joy, and to keep the way 
of repentance and forgiveness ever open to the wander- 
ing and the lost, is the glorious service in which the 
Methodist is an example tous all. To think out freshly 
and work out practically in relation to present problems 
this same love of God, is the perilous and arduous path 
on which the Unitarian ventures. 

Evolution, in the words of its prophet, is “a change 
from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a defi- 
nite, coherent heterogeneity through continuous differ- 
entiations and integrations.’’ The sects are differentia- 
tions of the great Christian principle, and are essential 
to its evolution as a practical power among men. They 
are the special organs the Church has developed for 
the performance of special functions. To reduce them 
to uniformity would be seriously to impair the vigor and 
vitality of the Church as a whole. 

Not uniformity, not union by ignoring differences, 
but oneness in the midst of differences,— the organic 
unity of members having features and functions en- 
tirely unlike,— is the goal of evolution for the Chris- 
tian church. 

It is the mark of a weak administrator to seek to 
compel his colleagues and subordinates to share his 
own views and plans. A strong man will seek to as- 
sociate with himself the strongest men whom he can 
find, regardless of whether they agree with him in mat- 
ters of detail or not, and then let the final policy of 
his institution or enterprise be the resultant of the 
wills of all these strong contending forces. The divine 
ruler of the Church has chosen the collision of sects 
with their several ideals, in preference to the stagnation 
of one-man power, and the deadness of uniformity. 
Sects are evil only when they become sectarian — that 
is, when differences of apprehension count for more 
than the object apprehended ; when the private prefer- 
ences of men are of more consequence than the love 
of God. The sect principle must in many cases be sac- 
rificed even by those who appreciate its worth. In 
small country villages it is the duty of the members of 
the various sects to form a union church, since a union 
church in such villages is the only strong and efficient 
church possible. This does not imply that a union 
church is in itself better than a Methodist or an Episco- 
pal church. It is simply the best they can afford; just 
as the district school where all grades are crowded into 
one, and the country store where everything from a 
toothpick to a horse-rake is huddled together, are the 
best school and store the country village can afford. 
In the cities and large towns greater concert of action, 
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and better division of territory, guided perhaps bya com- 
mon council composed of representatives of each sect, 
are needed to coédrdinate the missionary efforts of the 
various members of the one church in the place. 
Greater comity between boards of home and foreign 
missions is also a crying need. 

These sacrifices, concessions, and agreements, how- 
ever, are by no means inconsistent with a full appre- 
ciation of the worth of sects. And it is not by obliter- 
ating the lines that separate them, but by deepening 
our consciousness of the bond that holds them all to- 
gether as differing members of one organic body, that 
we must expect to avoid the evils of sectarianism with- 
out destroying the life and vigor, the liberty and origi- 
nality, the independence and enthusiasm, of the Church. 

As the State needs citizens who serve party well 
for country’s sake, so the Church needs members 
whose fidelity to their particular sects is animated and 
sustained by devotion to that modern Catholic Church 
of which all sects in whose veins flows the blood of 
Christian love are useful and honorable members. 


William DeWitt Hyde. 


Brunswick, Me. 


American Artist Series. 
JOHN DONOGHUE. (See page 837.) 


ON a Brooklyn dock, in the case in which it came 
from Rome, and perhaps one day to be sold for freight 
and custom charges, lies a colossal piece of sculpture, 
the greatest effort of an art life of over twenty years, a life 
spent in hard study in America, France, Italy, and Eng- 
land by a man whose artistic intuition can hardly be said 
to be second to that ofany of our sculptors. This statue, 
“The Spirit,’ modeled by John Donoghue in Rome, was 
intended for exhibition at the World’s Fair, but such a 
work calls for large outlay in material, models, casting, 
etc., and with the shipping of the statue Donoghue’s 
resources were exhausted. As no one was found to do 
what, it would seem, the directors of the Fair might 
well have done,— pay for its transportation to Chicago, 
and for its setting up there,—the chances are that 
it will never be seen. But I cannot believe that Mr. 
Donoghue’s great work will have this abortive ending. 
There is no lack of interest in art on the part of our 
people, and doubtless some one will be found who, 
for the honor of art, and the credit of the country, will 
resurrect this statue from its packing-case grave. Its 
worthiness may surely be inferred from the example of 
Mr. Donoghue’s work reproduced on page 837 of this 
magazine —“ Young Sophocles Leading the Chorus of 
Victory After the Battle of Salamis ”—and from other 
works by the same artist shown in the United States 
in former years. 

Mr. Donoghue’s statues and reliefs are distinguished, 
dignified, and sculpturesque. They are builded, doubt- 
less, on a Greek foundation, but are modern, and his 
own. There is in all good contemporary sculpture 
(whether from the standpoint of the purist this be a 
good quality or not) a tendency to the picturesque, in the 
form of warmth, of fleshiness, and of color. This ten- 
dency is felt in Donoghue’s work, butis well restrained, 
for with him the sculptor is above the painter, the ar- 
tist above the decorator. 

John Donoghue was born in Chicago, Illinois. 
Soon after his twenty-first year he took up seriously 
the study of art, entering the Chicago Academy of 
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Design as a student in 1875. Upon leaving the 
Chicago Academy he went to Paris, and became, at 
the Beaux-Arts, a pupil of Jouffroy. In 1880 he ex- 
hibited at the Paris Salon a bust of “ Phédre,” with 
which he madea success. One year later circumstances 
compelled his return to his native city. In 1883 he 
again went to Paris, to study under Falguiére. From 
there he went to Rome, and set up an atelier, where 
the work which we engrave and several other statues 
were made. All these were exhibited at the Salon. 
After a period of portrait sculpture in Boston, he went 
to London, where he spent two years, and from there 
again to Rome, where “ The Spirit’? was modeled. 


W. Lewis Fraser. 


Origin of the Name “ Stonewall” Jackson. 


GENERAL D. H. HILv’s article in the February 
CENTURY having discredited the commonly accepted 
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derivation of General Thomas J. Jackson’s nickname 
“Stonewall” from an incident of the first battle of Bull 
Run, Major William M. Robbins, on reading the article, 
wrote to the Charlotte, North Carolina, “ Observer” to 
say that he himself heard General Bee exclaim to a 
remnant of the Fourth Alabama, in which he was a 
lieutenant: “ Yonder stands Jackson like a stone wall. 


Let’s go to his assistance.” 


A Sharpless Portrait of Washington. 


Mr. HENRY Bowers of Brooklyn informs us that 
he is the possessor of the original crayon by Sharpless 
from which, evidently, the needlework portrait by 
Miss Sharpless, printed in the February number, was 
made. Mr. Bowers’s picture was given by General 
Washington to Mrs. Hannah Cushing, wife of the 
Justice, and sister of Mr. Bowers’s great-grandfather. 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


The Department of Athletics. 


[PREFATORY NoTE: It is now well known that the 
decisive factor in the presidential election of 1896 was 
the issue of Athletics. That this issue was sprung upon 
the convention by the Hon. G. Hector Braun is also 
recognized. Hitherto, however, it has been supposed 
that no verbatim report of his great effort existed. We 
have lately learned that a student of Wellesley took 
down a few of the opening and closing paragraphs, 
merely as an exercise in shorthand, and was fortunately 
not carried away — as were the press reporters — by the 
excitement of the scene. Her notes are here given for 
the first time to the public.] 


SPEECH OF THE HON. G. HECTOR BRAUN, 


\ R. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I have 
I ‘I listened, I fear with ill-concealed restlessness, 
to the eloquent speeches of other honorable delegates. 
While admiring the skill and fervor they have devoted 
to the championing of bygone issues, I have felt a long- 
ing to step forth from the moldy air of antiquity into the 
fresh breezes of to-day. 

The history of mankind is one of progression. Step 
by step the nations toil up the long stairway of improve- 
ment. The printing-press gave a foothold from which 
to spring to the phonograph. The phonograph in turn 
raised us to the level from which to clamber to the de- 
tective camera, and thence to spring into the saddle of 
the safety-bicycle, and upon pneumatic tires we glide 
forward toward — what ? 

Shall these instruments for the conquest of the world 
be wasted in renewing the struggles of the past? Shall 
the rifleman fling aside his repeating firearm to return 
to the slings and arrows of the middle ages ? 

There has been progress in other fields. Why should 
we retrace the beaten paths of politics? Enough—ay, 
more than enough, has been said upon questions of petty 
finance. Tariffs, treaties, silver —all these touch little 
but the pocket. Education, copyright, civil-service re- 








form, ballot systems — these are questions of more mo- 
ment, no doubt, but they belong to the realm of intellect 
and morals. They have had their day. In vain are these 
issues stuffed anew with oratorical straw. The people 
refuse to be moved by them. 

A deadly lethargy is creeping with gigantic strides 
over the prostrate body politic. Do you deny this ? 
Come then to the proof! 

Take up that great barometer of public opinion, and 
consultits lengtheningcolumns. Interrogate the press. 
“ What moves our people to-day?”’ With the united 
voices of ten thousand cylinder-presses comes the unan- 
imous reply, “ Athletics!” 

For us of to-day it is difficult to realize the benighted 
state of our forefathers. First fell the daily papers ; 
the weeklies and the magazines offered only a short re- 
sistance; the great reviews longer withstood the ad- 
vance, and it is only a few months since that the “ Revue 
des Deux Mondes ” signalized its surrender by its great 
article upon “ Base Ball dans les Etats-Unis.” 

The Renaissance discovered the literature of the an- 
cients; the age of Elizabeth applied the lessons taught 
by the giants of old; and then there came a pause. 

Now as we see the fading of our own century, and 
feel the quickening of a greater time, we have learned 
to find in the games of ancient Greece the soil from 
which sprang the flower of her perfect blossoming! 
The crown of wild olive overshadows the puny laurels 
of Homer, of Phidias, of A°schylus. For us Leonidas 
is Greece. We see now why they reckoned by Olym- 
piads! 

Even did we so wish, it is too late to stem the ad- 
vancing tide. It remains only to direct it. The tariff, 
silver, banking, centralization — yea, even the great wo- 
man question, pale into insignificance before the loom- 
ing grandeur, glory, and supremacy of Athletics. With 
the eye of faith the patriot may see the blessed day when 
every citizen is a perfect athlete— when the President 
may turn from breaking the hammer-record to affairs 
of state; when the presidents of our colleges may 
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surmount the hurdles as gracefully as even the senior 
class, fresh from the triumphs of the intercollegiate 
meetings. Nay, I do not despair of witnessing sharply 
contested tennis-matches between the representatives 
of Sorosis and the W. C. T. U. 

Thereare Secretaries of State, of the Treasury,of War, 
even of the Post-office, and of Agriculture. We havea 

Secretary of the Interior; where is the Secretary of 
the Exterior, the Minister of Athletics ? 

As England’s wars are won upon the playgrounds 
of her great public schools, the fate of these United 
States hangs upon the flight of foot-balls and the strokes 
of base-ball bats; the swinging of our tennis-rackets but 
marks out the path that the gleaming saber must one 
day traverse to meet the charging foe. While the 
finances and the estates of our citizens claim the sedu- 
lous care of our politicians, statesmen, and diploma- 
tists, shall the very physique of Americans, native and 
foreign, be left to the aimless development of casual 
circumstance ? 

And can these grave issues be left to chance ? Too 
well we know the lawless times in which we live. Too 
often upon the close-cropped fields of gore and glory is 
heard through stern, set lips that fiendish roar of the 
populace, “ Play Ball!” Who has not seen the help- 
less, unsupported umpire or referee shrink with paling 
cheeks from the awful responsibilities thrust upon him, 
as ten thousand dry throats hoarsely cry, “Goal! 
Goal!” when there is no goal—and as many raucous 
gullets bellow, “ No goal! No goal!” 

Our present state, disguise it as we may, is but anar- 
chy. There is nostandard, no settled basis upon which 
the nation can firmly rest with both feet. What are the 
questions of the day? Listen: 

“ Shall collegiate athletics be confined to undergrad- 
uates?” It may be; but, says the skeptic, “ What és 
an undergraduate ?’”’ and behold the Constitution, the 
statutes, the courts,— nay, even the press,— all are si- 
lent and dismayed! 

“When is an amateur not an amateur?’ What 
Philadelphia lawyer can frame a reply? ‘The old pre- 
cedent of the door ajar lets in no light upon this vexed 
question. 

“Where shall the odd game be played—on the 
home-ground or upon neutral territory ?”’ Who shall 
say? The learned faculties of our moss-grown univer- 
sities ransack their dusty libraries in vain. 


Shall we, degenerate sons of Magna-Charta, of the 
Bill of Rights, of the Declaration and the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation —shall we be stricken down by the 
stony paw of the Sphinx of Athletics? We. must face 
the crisis! For the sake of our children we must evoke 
order from primeval chaos ! 

The Government with its strong arm must settle 
these things. Once there is a Department of Athletics, 
minor details will settle themselves. 

Let us look forward a little. Does not the imagina- 
tion portray the new Age of Muscle—a time when 
every ball-game will have its Government umpire? At 
first, no doubt, there will be need for other than moral 
support ; but soon the regiment of regulars and their 
machine-guns —the bayonet on the ball-ground — 
will be a tradition. The uniform of office will be re- 
spected. When the official umpire, backed by the en- 
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tire strength of national authority, says, “Out!” it 
will d¢ out. A few short, sharp engagements with the 
turbulent classes, and order will reign in Warsaw. 

Records will then be preserved in the national ar- 
chives. The Government timekeepers, statisticians, and 
judges, in their neat blue uniforms, will settle all ques- 
tions without appeal — save, of course, to that palla- 
dium of our liberties, the Supreme Court. And of that 
august body our greatest authorities upon athletics will 
then be the honored members. 

Bounties to encourage record-breaking, and a pen- 
sion-list for disabled and superannuated collegians and 
others will no doubt follow in due time. All these, 
though, are but minor matters. Now the supreme 
issue itself is before a sovereign people. 

Shall we have a Department of Athletics ?— or are the 
citizens of the world’s greatest republic to admit before 
all nations that they will educate the mind alone, and 
leave its foundation, the body, without the governmen- 
tal supervision so freely accorded to minor branches 
of human interest ? 

To put the issue is to answer it. Away with legal 
cobwebs ! 

Let the coming President appoint his Secretary of 
Athletics, and the sovereign people in one united wedge 
will overcome all opposition, until they shall kick the 
ball of progress high over the goal of triumph! 


[W1LD confusion and tumultuous cheering. The nom- 
ination immediately followed, and the world now knows 


the result.] 
Tudor Jenks. 


The Lost Friend. 


I Lost a friend, and gained thereby 
A lover generous and true; 

I spoke with grief the fatal Nay, 

But dreamed when love was once away 
Our friendship would renew. 


But only sorrow came instead, 

Nor was renewed sweet friendship’s growth ; 
I scorned the gift Fate chose to send, 
Nor deemed the lover was the friend, 

And so I lost them both. 


Mary Berri Chapman. 


Development. 


YEs, people change: we did, you know; 
Last August, just a year ago, 

You wore red poppies in your hair 

That night at Brown’s; I called you fair, 
And you were pleased I thought you so. 


The music, throbbing soft and low, 
Seemed filled with joy — or was it woe? 
I could not tell, for you were there — 
Yes, people change. 


To-night your gown ’s like drifted snow; 
The wedding-march peals softly, slow ; 
For Tom a bridal wreath you wear, 
And I—some way I do not care. 
I should have cared a year ago— 
Yes, people change. 


Helen Nicolay. 
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Miranda. 


THEY had “a small and early” at “ The Elms” across 
the way, 

Where the season’s budding beauties blushed in sum- 
mer-time array ; 

A galaxy of loveliness rose beaming on the view, 

And only tresses harbored gloom, and only eyes were 
blue; 

But in all that starry gathering the fairest spot to me 

Was where the sweet Miranda poured the coffee and 
the tea. 


Oh, her face was like the lily when the sunshine follows 
shower, 

And the men around her hovered like the bees around 
a flower. 

How they hungered for her glances when her lids 
were lifted up! 

If she smiled on one ’t was sweeter than the sugar in 
his cup; 

And her little trills of laughter seemed celestial melody 

To the swains who watched Miranda pour the coffee 
and the tea. 


Skilful sculptor never molded who could reproduce the 
turn 

Of the arm of sweet Miranda as she tips the steaming 
urn. 

Yellow blooms will be the fashion when the news is 
spread abroad : 

Each gallant of the country-side will woo the jealous 

od; 

For before the season ’s over, téte-a-téte, for happy me, 

Will Miranda’s dainty fingers pour the coffee and the 
tea. 

Clinton Scollard. 


Aphorisms. 


WHEN the Creator wishes a vehicle for his thought, 
he makes an artist. 


A sane speech dropped into a heated discussion acts 
chemically —it precipitates the sediment. 


The only really popular thing is mediocrity. 
Self-love cures its own wounds. 


To know oneself, one must get an outsider’s view 
of it. 


It is entirely possible to love a small person largely; 
the thing is subjective, not objective. 


Charity begins at home, but vanity heads subscrip- 
tion lists. 


Travel may make an insular man at least—peninsular. 


It is of no use for my friend to protest he loves me if 
he refuses to share my cakes and ale. 


Constancy is not an obligation which I have in- 
curred: it is the need of my own soul. 


I have known an explosion to follow the dropping 
of an idea into an empty head. 


Some people join a church in the same way that they 
take out an insurance against fire—and for the same 
reason. 

Dorothea Lummis. 
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The Widdy McGee. 


Says I t’ meself, ez Sunday kim in, 

A-courtin’ th’ widdy I now will begin ; 

’T is Sunday, an’ sure ’t is good luck t’ set in, 
Though ’t is always good luck t’ court Widdy McGee: 

Says I t’ meself — but the day it went by, 

A-courtin’ the widdy I niver went nigh. 

A mavis at morning sang merrily by; 
Sure, ’t was bad luck it meant t’ court Widdy McGee. 


Says I t’ meself, ez Monday kim in, 

A-courtin’ th’ widdy I’ Il now thry ag’in; 

There ’s time enough yit, for good luck t’ set in, 
An’ good luck is waitin’ for Widdy McGee: 

Says I t’ meself — but I got a bad fright, 

Th’ torch o’ th’ waxwing I saw wid its light ; 

An’ I swore by th’ saints at th’ ill-omened sight, 
O ’t was bad luck it meant t’ court Widdy McGee. 


Says I t’ meself, ez Tuesday kim in, 

A-courtin’ th’ widdy it may be ’t is sin, 

But there ’s luck in odd numbers, I ’Il thry it ag’in; 
A man is a fool to fear Widdy McGee: 

Says I t’ meself— but a starling flew past, 

Away in th’ sky a-skurrying fast; 

Sure, th’ witches were nigh, an’ they ’d have me at last, 
Says I, I don’t dare t’ court Widdy McGee. 


Says I t’ meself, ez Wednesday kim in, 
Ez three times is out, now good luck will begin ; 
I ’m niver afeared t’ thry it ag’in; 
She ’Il charm away witches, swate Widdy McGee: 
Says I t’ meself — an’ close by on a tree, 
An ol’ crow; an’ faix he kept lookin’ at me. 
Th’ divil was in it; ’t was plain ye could see 
I ’d niver go courtin’ that Widdy McGee. 


Says I t’ meself, ez Thursday kim in, 
Th’ time it is flyin’, an’ if I would win 
Th’ Widdy McGee, I must haste t’ begin. 
Th’ divil take luck, when wid Widdy McGee : 
Says I t’ meself — but what should I see 
But a magpie, ez evil a bird ez can be! 
Was it somebody else, or sure was it me, 
Or worse than all else, was it Widdy McGee? 


Says I t’ meself, ez Friday kim in, 
’T is an unlucky day, I don’t dare t’ begin 
A-courtin’ the widdy, lest worse luck set in; 
There ’s a year and a day t’? win Widdy McGee: 
Says I t’ meself—an’ the sedge-warbler sang, 
An’ all o’er the meadow it merrily rang. 
Wid its note o’ good luck I hurried alang, 
But nowhere could find that Widdy McGee. 


Says I ez the Saturday morning kim in, 
Ez she comes from confession I ’Il courtin’ begin, 
An’ divil a bit do I care if ’t is sin, 
Nor for all o’ the luck on Jand or on,sea: 
Says I t’ meself— oh, how shall I tell, 
O’ the luck that badly on that day befell ? 
I wish I was hung an’ dhrowned in a well, 
For another, that day, wed Widdy McGee! 


Jennie E. T. Dowe. 
**Look in Thy Heart.”’ 


THE Poet says, Look in thy heart and write! 
But thou, demand what is that heart of thine — 
The home of rancor, grief, unrest, and spite, 
Or filled with love of man and dreams divine ? 


Titus Munson Coan. 
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